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PREFACE. 


In October 1867 tbe Government of India issued orders for tlie 
compilation of a Gazetteer of tlie Haidarabad Assigned Districts. 

Toward tbe end of 1868 two Gazetteers bad been sent in — one for 
Elicbpiir district^ by Captain Szczepanski; tbe other from Captain 
J. Biisbby/ for Wdn district. In acknowledging receipt of this last 
Gazetteer tbe Eesident tbns laid out tbe plan upon wbicb be desired 
tbe whole Gazetteer to be prepared for publication. Tbe Eeports for 
all the districts were to be first collected, and their respective merits 
submitted to general review, in order to *Hbe classification and (if need 
be) condensation of tbe information afforded — ^not only on one 
consistent system, but also with regard to the proportions that 
slionld be allotted to tbe sevei'al component parts of tbe whole work. 
In this way tautology would be avoided.'^^ 

These were tbe instructions according to wbicli tbe work was to 
be edited. But though two oat of the six District Gazetteers were sent 
up by the end of 1868, the other four had not, I believe, been even 
begun; and it was apparent that, what with the pressure of routine 
business, and the constant change of officers, the task of making out a 
Gazetteer pressed rather heavily upon Deputy Commissioners. Yet it 
was essential to work expeditiously, for much of the material which 
goes to form, a Gazetteer will not keep. Figures, and even facts, vary 
from year to year; statistics become out of date; rail wa;rfs and famines 
revolutionize countries; territorial limits change; head-ummters are 
shifted; the compiler toils in vain after an energetic administration ; 
and in Berar a turn of politics might leave him, before an exhaustive 
description wex*e completed, with no British province to describe. 

So the attempt to lay upon Deputy Commissioners the task of ela- 
borating these Eeports for their districts was abandoned, and instead 
they wore asked to sot about collecting materials to be arranged under 
a claBsification which was circulated for use. And the task was also 
shortened by withdrawing from this classified list those subjects wbicb 
cither demanded special knowledge (as geology), or comprebensive 
treatment for tbe entire province, as in tbe case of history. 

Tbe consequence of this alteration of tbe original method has been 
that a separate Gazetteer, complete in all its parts, for each district be« 
came impossible. Three out of tbe six G*azetteers at first contem- 
plated were never written at all; while tbe rough material and 
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quality. Tken by the time that these had 

sources many portions of the earlier Gaze- 
less obsolete, and most of the remamder i 
the general chapters on history and gcolc 

corresponding district sections. _ Jt was t. 

consent of the authors of the finished^ Eepc 
of the Gazetteer for the province— to break 
and to substitute an arrangement accordi: 
was thereby enabled to avail himself mOT< 
tions received ; to select the good and reje; 
without appearing to prune too unmercifu 
its share of the advantage gained by mas 
whole array of facts and figures bearing u] 

By this alliance of forces each distri 
ciency, and gaps are reinforced along the' 
ation as is forthcoming can be presentc 
and most convenient series. This gam, 
at any rate, without any sacrifice of things 
limits of our districts have only very rei 
have been marked out upon consideratio 
has no real concern. 

This brief account of the process by 
put together is intended to explain why i 
thunus-hout symmetrical. Chapters IX. i 



present Editor believes that a Gazetteer should be restricted within 
somewhat narrow conditions of time and space — of time^ because much 
of its contents will not keep ; of space, because to be useful a Gazetteer 
must be brief and compendious. The first object of the publication is 
taken to be that of presenting a statistical account of the province, of 
its people, its social state, economy, and natural resources, with some 
narrative of its antecedent history as framework and background to 
the picture. The second object — as yet very inadequately attained — 
should be (it is conceived) to encourage and proraote the compilation 
for each province of something' like what is called in England a 
County History. But with regard to this object the business of an 
English official editor is only to point the way; and in the Ber^r 
Gazetteer this has been attempted by inserting here and there (espe- 
cially in Chapter X.) much minute local description which is of interest 
only to the provincials. The fuliilment of such a project must be left to 
the people themselves ; many years hence, when one of our educated 
natives shall have contracted some tinctui'e of real literary taste, lie 
may take to collecting and preseiwing the annals of his province, which 
are now fast disappearing as the old order cliangeth, yielding place 
to new,'^'^ 

However, the Gazetteer now produced may serve as a first edition, 
to be much improved hereafter. The author of the papers on Elichpiir 
district is Captain H. S. Szczepanski, Deputy Oominissionei', whose 
description of Elichpur City and its environs is good. The accounts 
of Melghat were composed by Captain K. L. Mackenzie, excepting cer- 
tain portions taken from a Eeport by Captain Farrar. The Wdii 
Gazetteer was written by Mr. 0. A. Davies, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, under the superintendence of Captain J. Buvshby, Deputy Com- 
missioner. For Aniraoti some very useful articles were prepared by 
Captain J. Alexander, and it is unlucky that many of his commercial 
statistics lost their original value through delay in their publication. 
In Akola the work had been quite neglected until in 1869 it was made 
over to Mr. J. H. Burns, who wrote all the selected pieces for that im- 
portant district. They are marked, for the most part, by that exact know- 
ledge which is possessed only by writei'S who (so to speak) have seen and 
handled what they describe. To Mr. Burns the Gazetteer is indebted 
for much solid information which, on certain topics, his contributions' 
alone supply. Major J. Allardyce exerted himself to procure valuable 
material for Buldana; and by him Mr. Har^yan Waman, Deputy 
Educational Inspector, was induced to write the creditable, because 
original, accounts of towns in that district. 

Oontrib|tions from outside Ber^r — ^from Dr. T. Oldham, Super- 
intendent orGeological Survey ; from Colonel A, 0. McMaster, of the 
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Madras Army, andfrom Major P. ElplumtoBe, ofthe Survey Depart^ 
ment-havobeeix acknowledged in the text; while the Ga/.ottm 
much indebted to the Surveyor General’s Oflice (to Captain W. C. 
MuiTay particulai*ly) for two maps. 


The system of spelling native words which, has bccn^ used in this 
Gazetteer is that which has been authoritatively proscribed ^oi- a 1 
India— with this exception, that the Editor has taken upon luiiiselt to 
substitute accents for prosodial marks. The accentuation is nob con 
sistent thi-oughout, but there are no misleading blunders in the princi- 
pal words. The principle of the transliteration need not hero be de- 
fended, save by tlie remark that, so far as concerns tbe spelling of a 
Gazetteer, tliis system seems to laave been opposed from a point of view 
too exclnsiyely English. The question may be said to be not so miic 
what letters convey certain soipads most easily and sniely to the cai o an 
Englishman, but what letters may best serve as a common velmdo^oi 
sound to the several nations who read English in India. Now for tins 
purpose there can be no doubt that a system which assigns i.o tac i 
single vowel its separate sound, that can be rendered in no othci vs aj , 
is superior to the arbitrary English pronunciation, vyhich has been 
formed merely by custom ; while for neatiiess and concise constructiou 
of words the use of single instead of double vowels has a laanilost ad- 
vantage in appearance. 


A. 0. L. 
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OHAPTBE I, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 


IVi'i word Borur signifies now^ politically and geograpliically, tlie 
districts wliicli have been assigned by His IHglmess tlio Niz^im to tbo 
British Oovorinnciib under the treaties of 1853 and 1861, tliongli it lias 
had diftbrent njoanings at diffeircnt periods, as tho historical chapter 
will show. Tho actiia.1 position and boundaries of the existing province 
are ninrked on the map annexed to this Gazetteer. Borar forms the 
norihenmmost portion of the Haidarabad State, running up from the 
Bouih with a breadth gradually narrowing until an extreme point 
toiKf-hes tho Tapti river, lialf-surronncled on the east, north, and north- 
west by tlio Central Provinces, and meeting tho Klitndesh district of 
t1;io Bmnbay Presidency along a section of about forty miles of its 
western border, nie Gawilgarh hills — a range belonging to the Sdtpura 
mountains— form tho gcograpliical boundary of Berfr on the north, with 
a deep indent made by the Melghut tract | on the cast its frontier is 
marked accurately by the Wardlia river down to its confluence with 
the Painganga, and on tho south by tho Painganga for about two- 
thirds of tho frontioPs longtli. Prom the map it might bo guessed, 
that tlioso convenient water-lines arc natural and ancient provincial 
boiuKlaries, yet they were both marked out by very recent treaties : 
thus illustrating rather remarkably the general rule that a frontier 
which follows river-courses is always political and comparatively modern. 
On the west tho border of Berur fis merely an artificial lino cutting 
n, cross a Ijruad valhy from tho Sdtpura mountains to the hills on which 
Hta/nds Ajanta, and proceeding southward over these hills until it turns 
eastward ' by a sharp angle near Jalna. This Ajanta range intersects 
the whole province from west to east, md its steep ridge divides tho 
interior googra,]')hy into two systems. Sotting aside the Melghut moun- 
tain tract as abnormal, wo have two distinct sections of J^erur' — the 
Pdi/anglidt or lowland countiy, bounded on the north by the Gawilgarli 
liilis, and on the soutli by the outer scarps of the Ajanta range ; and the 
Bdld(jh(it ov upland country above the Ajanta ridge, sloping down 
southward beyond tho ghats or passes which lead up it. So that the 
Puyanghut is a wide valley running up eastward between this riclgo 
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atul tlio Gawilffnrh ii ‘oncl iluin ut. 

brcadfck fn^m tot^y to i.fty it, riso. 

its inoutli. Tlio surtaco ,^itl.. tbeir ton.«l>s cuttau- 

and dcscondB by very loi onsfcward to a point jni^t beyotul 

nio'^tly nortili and south, flowing } ^ pli‘tin of low bills t-bat 

Amrdotij too tldsformatioiaxs broken v.l> by 

run in a nortb-wcstcrly of thorn the uudn slept'- 

op"o»^ iiton. .nd tCdr com-* i. to fl.c Wm-dlm 

or some of its afflnoiits. ^ *f ‘'t fill 

The Paytinghdb valley contains all the ^^'^tioxhanstiblo 

of tto deep ito Hack ^ ^ ^ t 1 
fertility, and it “Svouvablo to the productive poivci's 0 

' drainano, winch is probably tciy lav wlioro the hills spread out 

srtoa.’ Hoto »d ticcto ^ *'”™ n‘:;r]w k<i 

ample skirts far into tho plain, c . often with hummocks 

ionti’lcs ; or whore a few outlying fa-- 1| . ^n stand Ibrward bc- 
b humps looking like Imgo cnmis on ; ■^^^othiiigpictoewii^^^ 

vend the ranks to which they belong, lint mu c _ ^ dc.stitutc 

SuAmc W stoip rf « 

of trees, except near the villages close , ’^^^tumn it is ono 

Pto ib» todly . j4*trfrL am Iccgintong 

Bhcotofcu\a™t,on,.nd gathered, its geher.% 

the landscape is desolate and depressing. 

However, the aspect^f the comtry nOTtton limit 

the BdldgMt is <l“t0 ditoent. ^ summits of the outer 

of tho tableland of the crests tho mam slope 

hills are covered with low | foPo^ each other in sne- 

of tho lands is ^ sloto" down to shallow channels, which 

cessivo expanses of open tods P_ o of a low rook dho 

carry off the water like gutte fppnuent than in the valley below ; 

troobro finer, and the groves is the character 

water is more plentiful and ncarei to_tl _ . ^ 

of inncli of tho BdMghat “ ftj.y py gradual dciolinc, and by a, 

fall southward toward tho Nizam J „f the Biihighiit has no 

series of ridges or steppes. But t. ft most 

uniform features; it sti-etchos nito ^ ^ ^ ppig and steep ravines ; 

open; then it gets broken "P " fg gtip more sharply accidcntcd 
toil© in its eastern section the countiy , caused that variety 

by.cpWW ™, kd rocky .ym.toB 

S-SfeSd& «0 Wdn ..Btrict, 
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a dreary coinitonauce to tlie general out-look. 

Tlio total area of tlie province may be reckoned at 1 7^000 square 
miles, or a little more. So that Berar is in size about equal to the 
kingdom of Greece, which has 17,650 square miles without the Ionian 
Islands. But tho population of Berdr is just double that of Greece iu 
1S61— 

Berdr 2,220,074 / 18671 

Greece 1,096,810 11801 / 

'Idle Icugtli of Berar from east to west is about 150 mileSj^and its 
l)r(’adth averages 144 miles. It is between longitudes 76° and /9 lo , 
and is travorsed by 19° 30' to 21° 46' parallels of north latitude. 

DISTRIOI SEtiEOTIONS. 

Eliehpu'r. 

'riie district of Elichpdr is the most northerly one iu the Haidar- 

abad Assigned Districts. The shape is 
Position. irregular, but it extends as far north as 

21° -to' and south to 20° 5T latitude, and east and west to 70° 40' and 
78° 30' cast longitude. 

Tho district is bounded on the north by the Tapti river, tho 

Baitdl and Chindwdra districts of tho 
Bonadarics. Central Provinces, on the west by tho 

Nimdr and Akola districts, ou the east 
by the Wardha river, and on the south by the Amrdoti district. It 
has not yet been surveyed, but by rough measui’ement the area 

is about 3,160 square miles. It includes 
^I^at portion of the Gdwilgarh hill-range 
called Gdngra or Melghat,* and the land at the base of that range 
from the Wardha river on tho east to the Shdhndr stream on the west. 
All the hill country lies within the Melghatj the rest is flat, sloping 
iroutly to the south, drained by numerous small streams flowing into 
the Wardha and Piirna rivei-s. the country is well studded with mango- 
ri-oes. and when the cri’oon crops cover it it has a very park-like 
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77° 40' east longitado. Measured oa “ Sdtlv, cast 

north and south, is tlurty-eight miles ; and its cxtiomo 

and west, sixty miles. <i r i • i 

east by tbe Tapti j ag»r,e^ (Al»>'* 

SSrZZZk of on ‘loo -o‘ *'■“ 

triet. of the Central Provinces. 

As computed hy the Survey tho area of MelgMt is l,62o square 
miles. 

This taluk, being merely _a section ®fP^f^^''3'ValleTs* 

tremely rugged, and broken into a -co™ of TB^lrrit^tc 

. The main ridge or watershed ^ W east to west almost 

4 000 feet above tbe sea^ rims tmoiigli iioin ^ ^ 

Barallel to and a few miles distant from,tlie plain ot Benu ^ 

Se b‘o.«c of thio maiH ridgo tomimto, towordo fc o. t ou, 
obmptly in some pto, by sbeeo scoops 


General 

Description- 

llSstrict 

Selections. 
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It^Uos^ between 20^23^ and 21^ 10' nortli latitude, and 76^25" 
and // 19 east longitude, in an almost square block right across, 
Siorth and south, from hilhrange to hill-range. Its squai’e shape is 
ilisturbed by a small arm, a thirty-mile extension necessarily included 
iinder administrative arrangements (as a portion of atalukandpargana), 
lying on the north-west between the hills and the Pdrna river, which 
drains the valley. This river runs through the district east and west, 
with a northerly inclination of six and a half miles in the sixty-three 
miles extent contained in it, and divides it into two almost equal parts. 

The district is bounded on the north by the Satpura* of 

BoimrKrif^s hiUs; On the east by the Bast Berar divi- 

^ ^ / sion, Elichpdr district ; on the south by 

the Satmal or Ajanta range continuation; and on the west by the 
Bulddna district up to the Pdrna, and by Khandesh on the north of that 
river, save where it just touches the Oenk’al Provinces above Jalgaon. 

Its greatest length, north and south, is seventy-two miles ; and 

its greatest breadth, east and west, sixty- 
three miles. 

It contains 1,726,625| acres, or 2, 697| square miles. 

4d,197 acres, or 64 miles, are alienated land held rent-free as 
jdgirs (integral villages), and as inam (detached freeholds). 

The remainder (1,685,428| acres, or 2,633i square miles) apper- 
tains to the State. 

^ In this quantity there are (1869) 34,671^ acres, or 54 square miles, of 
entirely unarable land ; 31,762f acres, or49| square miles, are river and 
nalla beds and tanks; 4,128 acres, or 6 ^ square miles, are taken up 
in bdbdl reserves ; 6,750| acres, or 10| square miles, are taken up in 
\dllage sites ; 53,460| acres, or 83 1 square miles, are reserved for 
pasturage; and 101,069 acres, or 1,573| square miles, are absorbed in 
various public uses : leaving 1,4533 5861- acres, or 2,2 h square miles, 
of arable land yielding rent, and of which 1,26,583 acres, or 2,072| 
square miles, are under cultivation, and 127,003^ acres, or 198|- square 
miles, are waste. 

Bul(ia''iia District. 

The Buldana district forms the south-western portion of the West 

Berar division of the Haidardb4d Assigned 

General description. . Districts. It lies between 19"^ 50' and 2P 
Situation and boundaries. north latitnde, and 76^ and 76® 51' east 

longitude* It is bounded on the north by 
the river Pdrna ; on the east hy the districts of Akola and Basim ; on the 
south by the territory; and on the west by the same territory 

and a portion of Khandesh district in the Bombay Presidency. Of the 
three taluks into which it is divided, the southern two form a part of 
the tract of country known as Berdr BaMglrit, or Berar above the 


General 

Description, 

District 

Selections. 


^ The Satpiira hills, in Sanscrit Yindyadri/^ or rather a part of the Yiiidya 
mountain-system, 
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District 

Selections. 


wliib the third Hii,goli are about twelve uulp 

The military oautonments rf respectively, 

outside the borders of the distno ’ its population, as 

The area of the district is i^y tpe census taken m ib07. 

Area and population. ig 400,095 souls. 

AboTe a. glte to 

Physical features. decreasing in elevation from thcnoi i 

K^r.:tot4d«»itobj 

are intersected by streamsrunnmg throngh^^^^^^^ tL northern and 

of small extent;, rnKpop qfreams tlionrfi not pereimial, 

portioBS of to totact. Ttoe steea.^, toog 
supply ».ter t» rfS v°dtogW«»'»'''ypv..'o o,k 1 good 

ro£w -tX 

comparison with any produced in India. ^ 

Ba'sim District. 

Ibo boUBd^io/of to 

Painganga and the counti-y ofthuNrato ; , 
West — ^Bulddna district ; Mtist iho Wuu 
district. 

The exact area is not known, but is 
entered at 2,451 square miles by approxi- 
mate estimate. 

This district maybe said to he from 19° 30 ' to 20 ° 251ongitude, and 
^ latitude 76° 40' to 78°. As the districts ol 

Position. Akola, Amrdoti, and Elichpiir i“ay he 

called the lowlands of Berilr, so Bdsim, Buldana, and Wdu maybe called 
its highlands. 

Of the two taluks in thi/' district, Bdsim is in part a 
with a land revenue of Es. 2,07,697-14-10, of which Es. 13, /i 8 -^-l 0 is 
on account of idgir land. Pilsad is principally a succession ot low 
waste hills, the soil of which is often of too poor a quality to supply 
anything but a very poor quality of grass. Ihe laiid revenue is 
Es. 1 14^908-13-0, of which Es. 11,313-5-0 is on account of jagir land. 
The hollows between these hills are usually of the best soilj but only 
a small portion of this good soil has been as yet taken up. 

Bdsim taluk is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea ; Pdsad 
perhaps about 1,150 feet. 

Wti'n District. t 

The Wun district forms the south-ea.st portion of the Ilaiilavdbdd 
Assigned Districts. It i.s situated between 
Geacral description. ,, yijo jg' 790 j g' of north latitude, and 
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l«'iAV(>oii 10=^ 30' .and 20° 4G' east longitude. It is bounded on tlie 
north by tlio Ainruoti district ; on the east by Wardha and Chanda 
tlistiriois ; on t1io soutli by tlio NiziWs dominions ; and on tlie Avcst by 
yairthnis of tho .Ihisim and Araritoti districts. The area is estimated at 
3,9o7 stniai’o miles. The extreme length, east and west. is 1 1 4 j 'tt'nlncs 
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IMOUNTAINS, GEOLOGY, AND MINERALS, 

Section I. — Mountains and Geological Formation. 

Tlie mass of hill-country which walls-in Berar on the north has been 
called the Gawilgarh range, from the fort of that name which stands on 
one of the highest mountain buttresses that directly overlook the plain. 
Seen from tho plain below, this range bounds the horizon with a bold 
irregular sky dine, gradually rising higher as it runs from the west to 
the east, and accentuated by summit elevations varying from 3,000 to 
a maximum of above 4,000 feet.^ Its extent, general shape, and geo- 
logical fLirmation are described in the subjoined extracts from an article 
by Dr. Voyscy in the Asiatic Researches.f It forms the outermost 
southern barrier of the mountain group called Sdtpura, which is 
locally interpreted to mean seven-fold, because yomcannot travel from 
the Beviiv valley to the Narbada without crossing seven distinct rids:es. 
Dr. Voysey writes (1823) : — 

Tliey^^ (tho Gawilgarh hills) ^Hake their rise at the confluence 
of tlie Piirna and Tapti rivers, and, running nearly east and by 
north, terminate at a short distance beyond the sources of the Tapti 
and Wardha. To the southward they are bounded by the valley 
of Berar, and to the north by the course of the Tapti. The length 
of the range is about one hundred and sixty English miles, and 
average breadth from twenty to twenty- five miles, 

^^On the southward side they rise abruptly from the extensive 
plain of Berdr, the average height of which is one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and tower above it to the height of two 
and three thousand feet. The descent to the bed of the Tapti is 
equally rapid, although the northetn is less elevated than the 
Boiithom side of the range. The outline of tho land is generally 
flat, but much broken by ravines and by groups of flattened sum- 
mits and isolated conoidal frusta. The summits and the flat land 
are generally remarkably destitute of trees, but thickly covered 
by long grass. 
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Sixhjoincd arc the principal elevations arranged in series from west to east 

Bingara 2,600 feet. 

Oari 2A00 „ 

Pipaldol . . . . , . 3,150 „ 

Domaria 2,750 „ 

Bairafc .... 4,200 „ 

Chikalda • . 3,777 « 

Gdmlgarh 3,62? ,, 

Vol. xvlii,, ]), 187. 
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.. The principal part of the 

taealt, Y"? SSt pSs! at GSwilgarh it appears etat,.- 

« tlS rnSStro?eea « pa«.ea«"g » conto.odetetmo 

of many ttonsand yards m length. 

«T1iP basalt frequently and suddenly changes into a waclccn, 

„t .11 ®^e“f iiSratio;, aad, I «.? »y. »™‘y 

cempositiro aaaallr fomd “"“K fap-rt*' 

Tn extex’nal appearance the columnar and seini-columnai 
1 If pIocipIv resembles that of the Giant’s Causeway, possessing 
If llSitetoal datk eoloar, aad ortemalhrowi, crust. 
Ims e^^iSt aad sonotoue. It, however, ooutams too™ 
^ ^rvstals of olivine, of basaltic liornblendc, and of car- 

frequently y fesibility of each is the same. 1 erhaps 

thJbasalt of the G^wilgaA range moi’e 

respect that of the Pouce Mountain in the Mauiilius. 

Selowthe Gdwilgarh range lies the Payanghlit f 

H' Its geology has been recently examined by Mr. A. 13. WyniR, 

he Geological Survey, who writes thus* ;— 

“ The val^y of the Pdma possesses but little variety of gnolo- 
srical interest, and is principally distinguisbedby mOTotonous repeti- 
tions of features observable in crossing the Dalchan from the seaward 
to this locality, where each hill and ghat and undulating slope or 
plain exhibits similar kinds of nearly horizontal f ows o graj 
■ amygdaloidal trap, with here and there a bed of harder textiiro ol 
columnar structure, or of bright red bole, or alternations ot these, 
the traps sometimes containing numerous zeolites. 
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“ In the river valleys, and where superficial “■ rain-wash ’ has 
accumulated, alight broivn ' kunkury’ alluvium is associated witli 
calcareous sub-recent conglomerate below and black cotton soil 
above, ouohcing quite as occasioual and accidental as tho.othcr, the 
cono-lomcrate or concrete being perhaps the most persistent along 
the river courses, the brown alluvium or (p, “soda soil” more uni- 
versal, and the cotton soil occurring subject only to the rule that 
it is always uppermost. 

“The alluvium of this great plain, although of very poiiaidoTahlc 
depth, and occupying so large an area, is as completely isolated from 
that of the neighbouring rivers as such a deposit can he said to be. 
A section crossing the valley from the Ajanta Ghiita, by Edalubiid 
across the Piima river, to the western termination of the Guwilgarh 
range, would show the ordinary trap of the Dakhau forming the 
high ground at either end, and an undulating country between, 
which, viewed from above or from a distance, has a plaindlke aspect, 


* Recorda of the Geological Survey, vol. ii., part 1 
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blit frequently exposes tlic rocks of which it is formed, consisting 
of the usual traps, here and there covered only by slight detritd 
accumulations of the same kinds as those of the Dakhan. Except 
on the very banks of the Pdrna, no considerable quantity of alluvial 
matter would be found, and this does not extend far from the river 
at either side. North and south through Malkapdr a different 
section would be obtained. Here a wide space, chiefly on the south 
side of the Pdrna, is occupied by fine brown calcareous alluvium 
with ^ kunkur/ and is connected by a narrow neck, at Piprala, with 
the great alluvial deposit of this valley, which in thickpess may 
exceed 150 feet } and nothing else save varieties of this is to be 
seen in or near the river from Dadalgaon on its south bank east- 
wards up the stream to the ^ sang am ^ or junction of the 
Pherli river, which enters the Pdrna near Kowsa,ifwe except two or 
three small exposures of trap in its bed near Piprdla, Pulsed, and 
about three miles west of Bara Goldgaon. The Pdrna changes its 
course from the north-north-east at the junction of the above- 
named tributary, and thence takes a westerly direction, the allu- 
vium on its south side seldom extending beyond an average of ten 
miles from the river, and nearly coinciding along its southern 
boundary with the Nagpdr extension of the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway, while on the north it reaches nearly to the base of the 
mountains. On the east its rather arbitrary and more or less inde- 
finite boundary closely approaches the watershed of Elichpdr, and 
bending southward traverses undulating country, eventually reach- 
ing the flanks of the hills near Amrdoti. 

^<A11 round the margin of this alluvial tract is a belt of coun- 
try that might, or might not, with propriety be included within it, 
although the surface-deposits there do not conceal the underlying 
rock, the exposure of which was taken as the chief guide in deter- 
mining the line of boundary. On the north and east this tract of 
country is very stony, though nothing resembling an old beach 
is seen, and it may be supposed that streams descending from the 
mountains and hills have frequently travelled across this space, 
their courses subject to lateral deviation, covering the whole of it 
with coarser fragments brought down by floods at a time, perhaps, 
when the water of a lake or the sea occupied the basin of the 
fi.ner alluvium, and arrested the boulder-bearing velocity of these 
mountain streams. 

every part of the alluvium calcareous conglomerate or 
concrete is of common occurrence. It occasionally contains frag- 
ments of bone or fossil teeth of ruminants; but, although sought for, 
no large accumulation, nor even a large fragment, of these fossils 
was observed. Yet enough was seen to show an identity of the 
conditions under which these deposits and those of the Narbada 
valley were formed. This sub-recent conglomerate is very fre- 
quent in the stony tract above mentioned. It was everywhere v 
searched for worked flints hut without success, although one flake 
was found in a quite similar deposit, forming the right bank of 
the Godavari at Paithan, in the Dakhsfn, at a considerable distance 
to the south. /, ^ 
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A deposit of varying tliicknoss (witliin tliree loot) and but 
small lateral extent, consisting of fine da^zlingly ^Mto sand hnelv 
laminated, occurs in tlie alluvial bank of tlic i iirna at 1 arafcii. it 
appears to be composed of comminuted or disintegrated crystals ot 
felspars with a small admixture of clay. It did not appear to be 
formed of, or to contain, minute organisms, such as foramrnitera, 
and was not elsewhere observed. 

^^Mixch of this Pdrna alluvium produces efflorescences of 
salts of soda chiefly, and in many places the wells sunk in it are 
brackish or salt. Over a wide tract on each side of tho Pdrna river, 
north of Akola and thence eastward towards Amrdoti, wells are 
specially sunk for obtaining common salt from highly saturated 
brine. 

Some of these salt-wells near Dahihdnda, in the lands of 
Ganori, are from 120 to ISO feet in depth or probably more. 
They are sunk through^yellow clay, then redder clay, and below 
this a coarse sand or fine gravel, from which the water issues witli 
great force. They are lined with wicker-work in order to preserve 
the potteiy vessels, in which the water is raised by hand, from 
breakage. The crystals of tho salt are small, and it is rather dirty, 
but during the Dhdp or hot season, it can be obtained 

whiter* The wells are numerous over tho tract north of the river, 
and some also occur to the south. 

^^That the alluvium of the valley is of considerable depth may 
’ be, perhaps, inferred from the absence of numerous exposures of 
rock, as well as from the depth of nallas and height of the river 
cliffs. The conglomerate, as usual, occurs in its lower portions, 
but was observed in some places west of Pdtulla at different heights 
in the sections exposed. Its constant or frequent occurrence 
beneath the re^ of the alluvium would not prove its being contem- 
poraneous in all places, as the trap-rocks, upon which those depo- 
sits lie, cannot be presumed to have had a surface sufficiently even 
to have permitted this. 

Whether the whole of this alluvium was deposited in a lake, 
or by the river travelling from side to side of the valley under other 
conditions than at present obtain, does not appear. A former 
estuarine state of things may be indicated by the salt-bearing 
gravels, or a large salt-lake ; but the even, though interrupted, sur- 
face of the alluvium is against the probability of its having been 
deposited by the Pdrna under present conditions ; while want of 
information as to the relative levels obscures the possibility of deter- 
mining whether the I’ocky country about EdaMbdd may not have 
formed a natural hand^ flooding the country occupied by the allu- 
vium } certainly the stream through most of this is sluggish, but it 
seems to be a rather strong assumption that no greater fall than 
the height of the river-banks where it enters this rocky tract — 
perhaps on an average not more than thirty feet — takes place 
within so great a distance as extends between this and the upper 
end of the alluvium about, or south-west of Amrdoti. 
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hills and portion of the valley south of the Puma river 
have been stated to consist of trap similar to that of the Daklian. 
All the usual varieties of amygdaloid/ zeolitic^ columnar^ hard^ 
and softer^ ashy-looking traps occur, their stratification being very 
perceptible, and always nearly horizontah 

Perhaps the most interesting geological feature of this conn* 
try is the occurrence of a great feult, Avith a down-throw to the 
south, which may be very considerable, as it shifts the trap down- 
wards for some two or three hundred feet visible, added to an 
unknown thickness of the trap which is buried by it, so that trap, 
of what exact horizon cannot be stated, is brought against the 
underlying Mahadeva or Bagh (T4nda) sandstones. This fault 
crosses the country in an east and west direction, close to the foot 
of the Gr^wilgarh range noi^th of Elichpdr, where the abrupt 
southern scrap of the range shows these sandstones occupying the 
interiors of open curves in the trap like those just now mentioned. 
The diSerence of inclination between^'the sandstone and the traps 
is but slight, so that their unconformity is, as usual, not very 
strongly apparent, though it nevertheless exists. The line of 
contact where the overlying traps rests upon the sandstone is 
frequently difficult to see when close by it, though from a distance 
the difference of colouring and the bold projections of the sand- 
stone outcrop mark it well. The sandstones are chiefly soft or 
coarse white and even-grained I'ock, which would doubtless make 
a good building-stone. A large mass of these occurs in the lower 
portion of the group exposed ; above them are conglomerates, 
other sandstones of similar kind, purple and black shales and flag- 
stones, variegated and white flagstones and shales, and then solid 
gray limestone with silicious or cherty nodules of peculiarly rugged 
aspect, these limestones in some places bccomiug so variegated 
as to form what, if polished, would doubtless be a handsome marble. 

^^In this group of Mdhadeva or Bagh beds dips to the north 
of 10" and 15", with others more nearly horizontal, may be some- 
times seen, these becoming less as the sandstones finally disappear 
beneath the Gawilgarh traps to the north of the cantonments of 
Elichpiir. In the river at Nara, north-east of the latter place, 
the section is somewhat unusual. The ground here seems to have 
been intensely faulted, and, instead of leaving the trap and passing 
over the fault on to sandstone at the base of the hills, trap is again 
found north of the general line of fault ; then occur several large 
dykes of another intrusive trap different from that usually mot 
with, between which are masses of the limestone, sometimes rest- 
ing upon a conglomerate, and tilted in various directions at angles 
of 35"^ and 50"^. Beyond this disturbed^ locality the next rock 
seen is sandstone, horizontal for some distance, but soon over- 
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andtas much the appearance of a re-composed rock, in many places 
quite incoherent^ harder at the top and outsides than internally, 
and the pebbles are all red, bright purple, or ferruginous, glazed 
outside, and not recognisable as deriyed from any of the traps of 
the country, unless from their resemblance they might bo taken 
to haye come from one of the beds of red bole, which are not 
very uncommon; but then there is no reason why, if so derived, 
they should not be intermixed with other trap pebbles. This has 
all the appearance of a local deposit, does not crop out in some 
natural excavations near at the same level, and apparently passes 
away underneath the cotton soil; but, being horizontal, or nearly 
so, shows for a considerable distance along a sluggish stream 
which occurs here, occasionally varying in structure so as to be- 
come a mottled white and purple rock of some strength. 

At Ohikalda (the hill-station on top of the Gdwilgarh range, 
frequented by people from Elichpiir), the plateau upon which it 
stands and the surrounding summits have a strongly lateritic 
appearance, such as may be seen at Matheran and other summits It 
the Western Ghats. 

The cotton soil or black soil of the Pilrna valley, although com- 
mon enough, as is usual in these trappean districts, has no geological 
peculiarity here requiring attention. To its development, however, 
and thp fertile nature of soils derived from the trap, may be traced 
doubtless the name which this country has obtained as a cotton- 
producing district/^*^ 

Southward, beyond the valley, we come to the Aianta hills. 
Of these hills Dr. Oldham writes : ~ 

With the exception of irregular patches of alluvial (pleiocono) 
deposits along the river-valleys the whole is of trap* And it will 
only he necessary to notice one or two of the marked features. Of 
these the well-known, and often-described Lonar lake is one of the 
inost interesting. It is not more than four miles from the boundary 
of the province. ^ The trap-rocks all extending from J41na to this 
place appear horizontal. No change whatever takes place in them 
near Lon^r. The beds on the edge of the singular crateriform hollow 
are the usual basalts andamygdaloids, abounding in kernels of agate, 
carbonate of lime, zeolites, or coated with green earth as usual. No 
dykes whatever were observed. Ash certainly is met with, hut it is 
the ordinary vesicular ash of the traps, full of zeolites, and such as 
may be found everywhere in the Dakhan. The hollow is nearly as 
possible circular, rather more than a mile in diameter, the sides 
neaidj precipitous. A stream from a small spring which supplies 
lionar with water Im-s cut a shallow ravine down to the lake which 
occupies the depression. There is no outlet. The sides of the crater 
to the north and^ north-east are absolutely level with the surround- 
comtry ; -while to the west, south-west, south, and south-east 
tiere is a raised rim, never exceeding one hundred feet in height. 


* Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. ii.^^rt 1. 
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and frequently only forty or fifty feet liigli. In this low-raised rim 
there is no trace of distinct ash-beds or lava-flows ; it is unques- 
tionably composed of huge blocks of trap;, precisely similar to those 
of the beds below irregularly piled together. The types of the 
ordinary Dakban traps are so peculiar that their identification is easy. 
The mass of materials forming the rim resembles those thrown out 
of an artificial bole in everything except the size of some of the 
fragments. 

“ The trap-beds dip away from the edge of the hollow generally 
but irregularly, and appear to owe their dip entirely to disturbance. 

“ There is thus a total absence of everything which in general 
characterises a volcano. And yet without volcanic action it is 
inconceivable that such a hollow should have been formed. No 
process of aqueous denudation can explain it. The rim, too, appears 
formed from the fragments ejected from the crater. True this rim 
cannot contain ono thousandth part (^f the material removed, hut 
the majority was probably reduced to fine powder by repeated 
ejections, scattered over the country, and removed by subsequent 
denudation . ' 

“The hollow might be due to sinking; hut in that case it is 
probable that the trap-beds around the rim would dip towards the 
hollow rather than away from it, while the rim is simply unaccount- 
able on such a hypothesis. It is certainly stranger to find so well- 
marked a crater without any trace of anything ejected from it. 
Such a crater might just as well have been formed in sedimentary 
rocks. 

“ East of Londr lake the traps appear to be quite horizontal, 
one bed extending for a considerable distance near the villages ' of 
Dewalgaon and Loni, and beyond the last to Madhi, and appears to 
be absolutely level throughout. Towards Wdkad, on the Painganga, 
the beds dip slightly to_ the n orth. The Painganga near Wdkad and 
for many miles below is a deep sluggish stream, with earth-banks 
covered with grass, and exposing no section at the sides. Trap 
occasionally, but rarely, shows. Near IMusla a little gravel is cut 
through here and there. 

“Prom the Painganga to Bdsim and thence to Mangrfil is 
an undulating plain, stony in places. Between Parudi and the 
latter place the road for five or six miles traverses a very stony 
plain covered with trap-bonlders, the majority small, not above two 
to four inches in diameter, and usually well rounded, not by rolling, 
but by weathering. The bed of trap from which they are derived 
(by weathering), and which forms the surface throughout, is com- 
pact, and very minutely crystalline, containing no ohvine, nor any 
other mineral distinct from the mass, and, so far as known, no 
zeolite nor agate nodules. To the north this terminates in a low 
scarp (not a great range as represented on the atlas sheet No. 6). 
There may be a very slight dip to the south, but it is scarcely per- 
ceptible.* ■ ■ # 
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Trappean rocks cover all the area lying to the cast of this till wo 
arrive at the plain of the Wardha ; there the trap -rocks rest imconform-' 
ahly upon a series of beds of shale or slate and limestone and sand- 
stone. The boundary of these stretches in an irregular line frotn near 
the junction of the Wana and the Wardha^ passing south to Khaira 
and a little to the south of this town^ turning to the west by Bori and 
on to Wagara: while these stratified rocks are again covered^ by a 
series of variegated sandstones^ with an irregular development of coal- 
bearing beds under. These cover a rudely triangular space along the 
river Wardha^ including the town of Wdn and the country between the 
Wardha river and the Nirgara orWiin stream^ and extending southerly 
to and across the Painganga. Coal has been found in beds of consider- 
able thickness near the Wardha river^ and has been traced for somo 
distance. This district is now being systematically examined. 


The limestones and shales mentioned above are seen in fair sec- 
tion close to the junction of the overlying trap on the Wardha below 
Suit. The rock is chiefly a gray earthy amorphous limestone, con- 
taining chert in places, not in very large masses. At Wanjra, about 
five miles north of Wdn town, a small hill is composed of pinldsli lime- 
stone in thin beds. West of Wdn (about four miles) the limestone con- 
tinues varying in colour from buff to dark gray, and contains chert, 
passing into jasper, in tolerably regular layers. The same general 
characters ^ntinue further to the southward near Khair. South of 
this the Painganga exhibits deep red shales accompanying the lime- 
stone, and forming a conspicuous feature. They are fine-grained, with 
a somewhat nodular structure, much jointed, but irregulaidy breaking 
up into small minute angular fragments. Thin beds of limestone occur 
-in them. Capital sections of t&se rocks are seen in the Painganga ; 
but the beds throughout are nearly horizontal, and rarely have any 
steady dip. In places ribboned jasper is interstratified (as will be seen 
near Ohota Arli) . As elsewhere, the jungles resting on these limestones 
are very thin and stunted. 


These limestones and shales, &c., belong to the great Vindhyan 
series. Near Khair, and to the south-west near Arjana, hot springs 
issue from the limestones. 


^‘^To the west and north of Khair a deep re-entering angle or bay 
in the trappean rocks exposes a considerable area of infratrappeaii rocks,, 
probably belonging to the same group as the Lamcta beds of the 
Narbada valley. 


A small outlier of the trap forms little hills or a small ridge about 
five miles in length, just north of the villages of Jai^pat and Samnara, 
about four miles to the north-west of Wdn town."^^ 


• The ge<^aphical lines and extent of these hill-ranges in South 
Berdr may be thus sketched. They cross the Berar boundary from the 
west at longitude 76^ 3' and latitude 72^ 2'. Immediately after enter- 
ing the province the main stem divides into two branches, Both of 
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these traverse tlie Bulduna and part of the Basim district^ almost parallel 
to the course of the Painganga, which flows between them. But the 
southern branch, after passing a small village called Mhad, takes a 
south-easterly direction, and running four miles to the south of Chikli 
and Patekhelda, to Lonar. Thence, assuming an easterly 

course, it travels out of Berar at a point five miles south of Risod. Its 
further course may be tracked through the Narsi and Aunda parganas 
in the Nizamis territories to Manata. Prom hence it extends to the 
south of the Painganga beyond Mahiir. 

The northern branch passing north of Mhad and Gilda proceeds to 
BiikMna,^and thence by a sontheidy course south of Amrdpur, Janephal, 
via Sirpur, to a point three miles north of Basim. Here it separates 
into two main divisions, one of which, passing through the south-east of 
B4sim, extends to beyond Umarkher of the Basim district. The other 
main division after its separation takes a northerly course for about 
fourteen miles, after which it inclines to ^fche north-east, and crossing 
the old Nagpiir dak line near Kini passes on via Karinja to YewatmdL 
A further description of these two main lines and the branches thrown 
out has been given at length in the Gazetteer for the Wdn district. 

It may be as well to mention that from the main backbone near 
Sirpiii’, not far from the source of the Mflrna river, a rib is taken 
northward, which terminates near Bdrsi Tdkli. Another rib, running 
somewhat parallel to the one last mentioned, also projects from the spinal 
ridge near Jamkhed and ends at Patflr. Near Selu small spurs of the 
Karinja and Yewatmal ridge shoot out to Kflraiikher and to a point 
six miles north of Piiijar, 
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DISTRICT SELECTIONS. 

Bliehpu'r (Melglia't). 

The Gdwllgarh mountains of the Melghat belong to the sevenfold Sat- 
pura chain. Immediately east of the Baitdl district they divide into two 
distinct ranges of hills— the one running on to the west coast between 
and nearly parallel to, the Tapti and Narbada; whilst the other, passing 
in a south-westerly direction through Baitdl, Melghdt, and the southern 
portion of Nimar, terminates at the junction of the Tapti with its prin- 
cipal tributary tbe Pdrna, of which rivers up to this point it forms the 
watershed. 

In Melghdt the crest of the S%ura attains an average elevation 
of 3,400 feet above tbe sea. The highest summit, Bairdt, is 8,987 feet. 
The main height of the lower hills bordering upon the Tapti is about 
1,650 feefc. 

^e chief passes are Mallara on the east, Ddlghdt on the west, and 
Bmgdra on the extreme west. There are several smaller intermediate 
tracks, which are used almost solely by the Gonds in bringing their 
wood doira for sale in the markets at the foot of the hills adioinfng the 
Berdr plains. None of the passes are J^ticable for wheeled vehicles . 
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Disti’ict 

Salfictlona. 


f,331 feet above tbe sea, but this is liigb ground, 


* The Arnrdoti Court-House stands 
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Amra'oti. 


A. pw., a;.* C; 


consisting principally of black loam, 
Elevation and physical fea- Q,ygj,iyinsy basalt, witli a gentle slope iiom 

tures. north to south, and watered hy numerous 

simm,. The eoil, 

part brought runnincr in a north-westerly direction 

covered with large stones and detached pieces of rock. 

Akola. 

In aspect the district k almost a dead level ; , it may he 

^ ^ ^hat extent it really IS from tliG lact 01 ilie 

Physical features and soil. i^;iain draining stream^ the Puma, flowing 
in a channel from fifty to nine feet deep. 

The surface-soil is to a very great extent a rich black alluvial 
vegetable mould, 

mere this surface-soil does not exist we_ have moorum and trap, 
with a shallow upper crust of inferior light soil ; sometimes the undm- 
r,kg 5 ooTe^ed at wbaa “depto V a not aaproduotoe 

reddish- coloured eartb. 

The black soil is found under two conditions, under either of which 

its mode of cultivation, producing-power, and produce are completely 

altered and controlled. 


■ These conditions are — 

Isf— mere the soil is very deep, and the underlpng stra,ta, yel- 
low clay and lime, are impregnated with saline matter ; 
and ■■ ■ ■ . " 

2nd— Where the soil is at a moderate depth overlying yellow 
clay or moorum. 

Under the first condition the “ rahi," or cold-weather or dry crops, 
are very successfully sown. Providentially the water stratum lies veij 
low • but this circumstance carries with it these two disadvantage^ 
— draking-water isvery scarce, and gardening cannot be attempted, as 
‘wells have .to be dug- 

Under the second condition tbe cold-weather or rahi sowings arc 
not attempted except hy irrigation; hut as the water is not far froin 
the surface it can be used not only for the rabi fields, hut for a louj, 
list of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 

Where the land along the main streams has been much cut up_ by 
the drainage, here the loam deposit is of a lighter colour, or the original 
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inonkl n wasliod-oiit look, and is sometimes intormixod witii the 
under] jiiig li^lit-coloured saline earth mixed with gravel and linio no- 
dules ; it lias a paler face, and is less fertile* The loam deposits are 
called ^‘^inalii/^ and are much prized* 


Monn tains, 
and 

Geological 

Formation. 


Diafnct 

Selections, 


The northern boimdaiy of the district is a hill-range curving 
gradually southward as it trends west ; and, since the Puma river inclines 
northwards, the distance between the two is gradually lessened. 


In this portion of the district (north of the Piirna) three condi- 
tions of soil exist, lying in as many parallel narrow strips between the 
hills and the river ; they are each broader on the east, and narrower as 
they obliquely approach the west. 

The first stidp, at the foot of the hills to the full extent across, 
and nearly uniformly wide at both terminations, but very irregular 
intermediately, consists of the undulated inferior light soil usually 
found in such localities and described above. The strip is from three 
to six miles broad ; here and there patches of black soil are to be met 
with ; water is found at uncertmn and great depths, or in the beds of 
watercourses. The running-water is not wholesome?. As soon as the 
rain ceases it brings down with it from the roots of the bichneig plant 
an oily substance ^most ruinous to health. This soil soon becomes^ 
impoverished, and "is laborious to cultivate, from the deep-rooted In- 
digenous plants, shrubs, and vigorous grass which constantly show up. 
This strip, however, is exceedingly picturesque, with its background of 
hill-range, and it yields fuel and grass freely. 

Next to this strip, and in the same position, lies the second ; it is 
from five to eleven miles broad, of black soil under the condition desig- 
nated second in this paper. The soil is of moderate depth, and overlies 
yellow clay ; water is found very near the surface, pure, sweet, and 
plentiful. The entire strip may be compared to a continuous garden, 
there being but few breaks. Here the scenery is park-like, open, and 
level, and very pleasant. 

The remainder of the soil down to the Puma river answers to the 
first condition. The strip is seventeen miles broad on the east, gradu- 
ally narrowing to four miles on the west. Its ordinary aspect is naked 
and unsightly ; the few trees, some of them of magnificent growth, 
are hardly a relief to the eye on the vast bare plain ; yet when it is 
covered with the growing or ripe crops, the various shades of green 
of the different plants sown in different fields, the broad patches of 
bright-yellow and orange kardi flowers, and the delicate blue flax, all 
rippling and waving with the passing breezes, form a very pleasant 


^ This is much altered now ; the rahi plains, where kharif would not at one time 
grow, are this 3rear nearly entirely taken up with and cotton. The high iawari 

crops restrict the riew. 
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Patr-lips of lifflit-colourcd hillocks, scattered and lying bctwcoB 
Dahihfoda and Eeil, a short distanc^* north of the 8hdhiuir river 
mark the locality of the salt v«eUs. They recur to a slight extent 
on the south of the Pdrna river, in an almost parallel line m the samo 
longitude 77° 5' to 77° 15'. Strange as it may appear, rain sowings do 
not succeed in the west or narrow end ot this strip up to /O _ bO cast 
longitude • there must he a difference nnapparent to a snperhcial inspec- 
tion, but owing probably to a deficient power of retainmg moisture. 

On the south of the Pdma, if we except the strip down to the rail- 
way line which is exactly similar to that on the immediate north oi tho 
river there is not the same uniformity as on the north. Those who 
laid out that line have unintentionally given to the map of this district 
a curiously accurate demarcation of the rahi tract to the south oi 
the Pdrna, which is uumixed with garden cultivation or inferior soil. 

On the south of the hjie, beginning west, the inferior undulating 
land from the hill-range runs in long spurs well up the flanks of tho 
valley, taking in Khdmgaon and other villages in that vicinity. Be- 
tween these *spurs fine garden-land intervenes as narrow vales on tho 
sides of rivulets. »Prom this point well away east to beyond tho Miirna, 
and quite up to the Kdta Pdrna river, the black soil (some parts produc- 
ing rabi) runs in a wide irregular sweep well into the hills. Tlic scenery 
here is the choicest in the district, because not so flat and uniform as 
the north. In some parts it is almost picturesque. The rest of tho 
district to the east of this tract is comparatively poor, yot it has much 
grass and wood land, and a certain striking variety of landscape. Tho 
low ridges sweeping round in bold curves close in continually upon the 
Kdta Pdma river, which works its way through them perseveringly until 
it at last escapes out into the open plain near Kdrankher. 

Speaking of this tract Major Elphinstone says — “ but in the south 
“ and east the soil is very variable, ebanging rapidly from a rich (west) 
“to a shallow and stony soil (east) as it approaches the Satmdl range, 
“ which runs down far into the valley, cutting it up into shreds.” Mr. 
Boynon says, “Prom Kdrankher south towards Pinjar and Mahdn 
“ the soil is extremely poor and shallow, and covered for the most part 
“ with large loose stones, which in places lie so thickly together that it 
“ is necessary to remove them before the land can be brought under 
“ cultivation. There is a slight improvement as the hills are approached, 
“after which the shallow soils predominate.”! By following the up- 
stream course of the Kdta Pdrna right into the hills, where it runs in 
i' a sort of canyon or deep ravine, clothed by trees, you may discover bits 
"of wild scenery that are hardly matched in Berdr. 

There are a conple of high conical-shaped hills, one in the south of 
of the Bdldpdr, and the other in the south 
* ■ of the Akola taluk ; they stand out quite 


* N. Lat. 20° 64' and 20° 47 '. 
t Revenue Survey Reports on Akola taluk. 
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apart from any otlier eminences^ and appear to rise straiglit up from the 
piain^ so that they serve as familiar landmai*ks to the country side. 
But the Namala fortress is very much the highest point in the dis- 
trict. It stands on a mountain which has been placed like an advanced 
outwork a little in front of the main wall of the Gawilgarh raiigc^ and 
is divided from that range by a deep valley with scarped sides. The 
fbrt;> which is described in the Gazetteer for the Melgh^t^, marks an 
elevation of 3^161 feet. 

Bulda'na. 

The geological formation is trap. On the higher and more exposed 
^ „ ■ . 1 -n 0 ^ localities along the edge of the ghats the 

® rock stands out bare^ devoid or any super- 

stratum of soil ; on others again the disintegrated trap is dotted over 
with stunted scrub and scanty herbage, affording', though during the 
rains alone, slight pasturage for cattle. Descending the ravines the 
pasture becomes richer, and various forest-trees are met with, and grow, 
some of them, in considerable luxuidance. Away from the larger 
ravines, on the northern boundaries of the ghats, the valleys and undu- 
lating slopes contain the finest loam. In one or two localities ironstone 
of considerable specific gravity has been found. 

On the most southerly plateau of the district is situated the far- 
Lake of Lonar famed Lake of Lonar. This presents the 

appearance of an enormous crater of an 
extinct volcano, and is one of the most prominent, curious, and in- 
teresting physical features of the district. The country around Lonar 
resembles nmch in character the rest of that portion of the district 
which consists of undulating highlands, separated from each other 
by little valleys and watercourses, and which extends towards the 
ghats leading into the Nizamis dominions. The formation is of tabu- 
lar or nodular basalt. Approaching Lon& a series of low hills or 
eminences present themselves to view, and offer an ascent of perhaps 
from sixty to eighty feet. These surround and slope gently toward 
an enormous basin, with an oval — almost round — circumference at top 
of about five miles, and a depth of 510 feet as calculated by tho ane- 
roid. The sides of this great bowl rise abruptly at an angle of 
from 75^ to 80°, and at their bases the circumference of the lake itself 
is about three miles. These slopes are covered with jungle inter- 
spersed with teak, and at their feet is a belt of large trees about a 
mile broad, and ronning all round the basin. This belt is formed 
of concentric rings of different descriptions of trees. Those of tho de- 
scription which grow on the pi'ecipitous sides of the basin form the outer 
ring. Inside this comes a ring of date-palms, to which succeeds a ring 
of tamarind trees nearly a mile broad. Last, and nearest to the waters 
of the lake itself, is a ring of babul trees, bounded on the inside by a 
belt of bare muddy space ; this leads to the water, is several hundred 
yards broad, devoid of all vegetation, and covered with a whitish slimy 
soil. When, in the rains, the drainage into the lake from its slopiiigsidoB 
fills it, the wateii covers this muddy space, but is so impregnated with 
soda that it kills all vegetable life.. of the lake coutains 

various salts or sodas, and when, m the'^y weather, evapoi’ation reduces 
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On tlio 
j well of 

sweet water, yielded at a deptli considerably below the level ol the 
surface of the water in the lake. Two small streams fall into it from the 
land above ; one passes through a small temple, which is much Ire- 
quented by piligrims— for Lon^r is now^ as in the days of Akbar, ^ 
of religious resort. This is how it is mentioned in the Am-i-Akbari 
(written about a.d. 1 600) : “ These mountains produce all the requi- 
“ sites for making glass and soap. And here are saltpetre works which 
yield a considex’abie revenue to the State^ from the duties coUectecl. 
On those mountains is a spring of salt water^ but the water from the 
‘^centre and the edges is perfectly fresh.” 


Ba'sim. 

The highest points are all in the Piisad taluk. Their highest 
' does not exceed two thousand feetj but 
Hills. - -- - - ’ ’ ’’ 

is not less. 


veiy many hills can b e found whoso a Itit ude 
In the richer parts of the Basim taluk there are no hills. 


Wu^n. 

The physical features of the country are of a varied nature^ con- 
sisting of plains^ plateaus^ and hill-ranges. 

Physical features. mentioned attain, at their high- 

est elevation, an altitude of 1,921 feet. In breadth, length, and contour 
there is no conformity. These hill-ranges are shoots from the Ajanta 
chain, which commences at the western extremity of the Assigned Dis- 
tricts, and runs almost parallel to the Painganga as far eastward as 
Basim — a town near the eastern frontier of the district. Prom this point 
three distinct shoots are thrown out into the W un district. The first of 
these enters the boundary near Hairdt — a distance of ten miles from the 
northern frontier, — continues in an easterly course for fifty-seven miles 
to Baundarptir in the Wdn pargana, and then, taking a southerly direc- 
tion towards Mdkarban, terminates at an elevation of 944 feet. 

# Throughout its easterly course it throws out numerous spurs. The 
largest of these attains a length of thirty-six miles, runs parallel to the 

* Mdkarban ralige, divides the Wagri and Kiini rivers, and culmi- 

nates at a height of 1,310 feet. The next in importance has a 
length of thirty miles, a southern direction, and divides the Wagri 
river from the A^ran. The head-quarter station of the Wun dis- 
trict is situated on this first division of the hills, near the small 
village of Yewatmal, at an elevation of 1,583 feet above the sea level. 
This range carries no valuable timber. Teak-trees, stunted in growth and 
having no large girth, are scattered here and there throughout the last 
twenty-five miles of its length. The common jungle-trees — dhaundd, 
sdl, ain, khair, and others too numerous to detail — are in some parts 
plentiful, but of no large size. Bamboos of small dimensions are 
found to grow in ravines near its culminating point ; they have been 
preserved. ^ 

The geological formation of this as well as the other ranges, which 
will be noticed in their turn, is principally the Dakhaii trap. More recent 
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strata^ such as sandstone;, limestone, and others, arc frequently found both 
in the plains and tablelands. Iron ore of unusual richness is abundant 
alike on the tops of ranges as in the yaileys below ; the ore is not 
worked. Petrified shells may be seen on the slopes to the south of 
Pdlegaoii. Quartz is sparsely distributed. 


Mountains, 

and 

Geological 

Formation. 


District 

Selections. 


The second division of hills enters this district at the extreme east- 
ern boundaxy at Palegaon, south of MangrdL After its separation from 
the third division it runs northerly for eight miles, and then tuims east- 
ward near Kdpta, and continues in that direction until it terminates at a 
point near Dabri. Its entire length is about thirty-five miles. The 
highest altitude is 1,585 feet. Throughout its length it is covered with 
low scrub -jungle. This range divides the Alma and A Van rivers, and 
throws out many spurs. 


The third range of hills, from its separation at Pdlegaon follows 
a south-east course to Singad and Moha (villages to the north and north- 
east of Pusad) ; it then takes an easterly direction, and after throwing out 
spurs to the south in the direction of the Pds river, and after running 
parallel with the first division, it terminates at Wardr near the 
Painganga. Its entire length is sixty-six miles, and it attains its 
greatest altitude at a point near Warrandali, namely, 1,921 feet — the 
highest in the district ; but for the last thirty-three miles of its course 
the altitude is inconsiderable. Like the range last alluded to, scrub - 
jungle forms its principal wood ; but near Kilsdani teak and other 
jungle trees, attaining no remarkable height or girth, are plentiful. 


The fourth range enters the A^'nsing pargana, and continues 
unbroken in a south-east direction beyond TJmarkher. The width of this 
range is much greater than that of any other. The tablelands at, and in 
the vicinity of, Umarkher are open and well cultivated with wheat, the 
staple product of these parts, which differ materially from the more 
northerly portions of the district both in their agricultural produce, 
climate, and scenery. The hills hereabouts carry the usual stunted 
teak and jungle trees. The geological formation of this yange is also 
trap. 


Section II. — Minerals, 


The mineralogy of the province is only remarkable for tho salt- 
wells of Akola, the saline deposits of the Londr lake, and the coal in 
Wdn district upon the Wardha river. ^ 


The salt-wells are the most curious mineral speciality of the Berar 
o , ,, valley. They are sunk into what is sup- 

^ posed to be kind of subterranean lake 

or reservoir of water, extending more than fifty miles in length and 
about ten in breadth, in the Akola district. The tract lies on both 
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sides of tlie Pdraa river, from tho village of Patdr on the west to near 
Nanda on tlie east, the principal -wells being close to Dahilianda. 

In 1855-56 398 of these wells were working, and the annual farm 
of them yielded to Government Bs. 24,000. 

The wells are thus described in the Eeport for 1855 -d6 ; 

'■ They are of small size, about three or four feet in diameter. 
Their inner surface is protected by a sort of basket-work, which is 
built in as the shaft is dug, and which prevents the loose alluvial soil 
from falling into the well. At Dahihdnda the depth of the well from 
the edge to the surface of the water is said to be from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty feet. At this depth a thick and strong 
band of sandstone grit binds down the strata and sands in which 
the water is found. When this band is pierced the water rises 
violently, on the princ^le of the artesian well, and finally subsides 
to a fixed level, which is not affected by seasonal changes.” 

Mr. Bamanji Jamasji thus describes the tapping operations, and 
the subsequent process of salt-digging : — 

“ The men go digging and building these wells till they think 
that water might be below a foot or a foot and a-half. Phoy then 
stop digging, and complete the whole work. Afterwards an expert 
man descends into the well, seated in a cradle, and some four or five 
sharp men stand on the top of it holding the ropes, of the cradle 
with great caution. The man who descends in digs the ground 
very slowly, and when he finds that there is water below half a foot 
he warns the men on the top to be watchful, and then strikes a 
final blow -with a hoe very strongly. The water then shoots up like 
a spout, and fiUs the well at once for fifteen or twenty feet up. When 
the man strikes the final blow the men on the top pull him up, for 
it might perhaps happen that he would be drowned ; but such in- 
stances occur rarely, if at all. 

The people draw the water up from the wells in an earthen 
vessel capable of holding 20 seers, or 5.§ gallons, of water, by 
means of a pulley fixed on a rod thrust in the ground. They then 
store up the water in large square-like areas which are made near 
around the wells. These squares are divided into several beds that 
are metalled and well prepared to retain water in them. Bach of 
these beds holds 82 J gallons of water. In winter tho water in the 
beds turns into salt a-fter eight days, while in summer after four. In 
the cold season the saltin each bed weighs from 15 to 20 seers, and 
in the hot weather from 20 to 25.” 

The supply of salt firom these wells is inexhaustible. The water in 
this underground-lake is supposed to be very deep, but it has never 
been properly fathomed ; the gi’eatest depth is said to be on the Pdma’s 
northern bank. “ The brine, ” writes Dr. Biddle, “ contains a higher 
“percentage of the muriate of soda than sea- water, but it is mixed with 
“ deliquescent salts which give it a bitter taste, and which spoil it for 
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“ exportation. After a little exposure the saline taste disappears and a 
“ mass of tasteless mud is left behind. It is probable either that there 
“ are beds of rock-salt below the sandstone grit, or that there are beds of 
“ saline sand and clay through which the water percolates. When the 
“ band is pierced the water rises, as described, like an artesian well.” 

The Lake of Londr is said to be the only crater in the great basal- 

Lake of Lon4r. of -^^ 0 ^ includes the 

'VYlioie 01 iierar. JNo other trace remains 
to indicate the vents from which was ejected tho volcanic matter which 
covei\s this immense plutonio region^ if indeed the theory be correct 
which holds Londr to be a vast extinct crater. 

The subjoined analysis of the fresh water within the Lon& ■ hollow^ 
and of the salts^ is taken from a geological paper by J. Gr. Malcolmson, 
Esq,, F.aS. (read in 18S7) 

I have carefully examined the water of this well, and that of 
the small stream at the pagoda above. This last had a specific 
gravity of 1000*G ; and 2,000 grains, evaporated at 212^, gave a 
solid residue of t:V of a grain, the greater part of which consisted of 
muriate of soda with a little sulphate, and tlie remainder of carbo- 
nate of lime. ^ The water of the well below had nearly the same 
specific gravity, but contained, in 2,000 grains, one grain of solid 
matter, of which xV of a grain were soluble in water, and contained 
muriate of soda and a little sulphuric acid and lime. The insoluble 
part consisted of carbonate of lime. The salt is collected at the end of 
the dry season, when tlie water is low; and I observed mounds 
of the black mud on the banks covered with an effiorescence of 
tubular crystals. The salt is used for washing and dyeing chintzes, 
&c., and is exported to considerable distances, I imagined that 
the water of the lake in which ‘such large quantities of salt were 
deposited was saturated, but I found its specific gravity to bo 
only 102 7' 65, a solution of the salt itself obtained from the 
bottom at the s^me time being 1148*4, and the water rapidly 
dissolved the crystals thrown into it. On analysis the salt was 
found to consist, in 100 parts, of carbonic acid, 38 ; soda, 40*9 ; 
water, 20*6 ; insoluble matter, *6; and a trace of a sulphate. This 
nearly corresponds to the composition of the trona or striated 
soda from the l#kes of Fezzan, examined by Mr. E. Phillips, but 
approaches somewhat nearer to the equivalent numbers of the 
sesquicarbpnate established by that analysis, which is to be ascribed 
to the greater purity of the Londr salt. The water of the lake 
contained, besides, a little potas&, muriate of soda 29 grains, 
sesquicarbonate of soda 4*2 ^nearly, and sulphate of soda *1 of a 
grain in EOOO grains of the water. No lime could be detected in 
it, nor did I discover any tnagnesia.'^^ 

' 1 very plentiful throughout large tracts on the eastern 

Side of Berdr, especially in the hills about K^nja, and among the 
low ranges close to Amrdoti on the north-east. It is not worked by 
^^tives, and the proportion of the ore has not been scien- 

tihOally determined. < 
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Bulda'na. 

“ I learnt on tlie spot that the crater — if crater it be ^lias towards 

, ^ the western side (rather than the centre) 

Note on Lonar Lake 


tain K. L, Mackenzie. 


»y two openings, Htlierto nnfatliomed, wliicli 

in tlie liot season (for the water elsewhere 
around them completely dries up) hold a very thick and slimy •solution a 
kind of blackish clay and water. The mouth of one opening is said to 
have an area of from 2 to 2-J acres, the mouth of the other opening 
from li to 1| acres ; and it is in these openings,^ so the natives assert, 
that the impregnation of accumulation of the rains which fill the lake 
takes place. The watei's, in fact, day by day during the monsoon gettiiig 
thoroughly saturated, spread and fill the lake to the extent we see. As 
the hot season approaches Che water evaporates and recedes to the open- 
ings before mentioned, when the whole bed of the lake, to the openings, 
is found encrusted with a thiu layer of crystallised deposit, called 
by the natives p4pri,^^ which is carefully collected and# stored. 
Below this crusting of paprV^ which is also to some depth full 
of a similar deposit, is dug up and stored away, and this goes by the name 
of ^^hhusli!\ The^"p%i'" and ^'bhuski/^ you will observe, can 
only be got in the hot weather, and after the bed of the lake has, with 
the exceptions mentioned, been left completely dry. But it is other- 
wise with the daZk/ or the large blocks of pure crystal, which can 
only be got by the divers when the lake is Jull of water ^ and^ then only 
at the sides of the openings before mentioned ; bamboos being set up 
in the dry season round the margin, to be a guide to the divers when 
the waters rush in and fill the bed of the lake. The divers have no 
doubt that these crystals could be found in the hot weather also, but they 
dare not then enter the thick slimy mnd which fills the openings, for to 
dive into it at that season is to dive to certain death. The native account 
of the source of impregnation is further, it seems to me, borne out by 
the presence of a well at the margin near the temple of Bhawdni,^^ 
which contains the purest and sweetest water, and their belief as to 
this well is (but this is of course an untested belief) that any shaft 
sunk, unless carried to a depth we could never think of, will result in 
notliing.^^ # 

It may be of interest further to record that the dulla^^ crystals 
fetch, from Es. 85 to Es. 100 per kandy, the paprP"^ from Es. 18 
to‘Es, 25 per kandy, while the;^f bhuskf^ is worth only Es. 8 to Es. 10 
the kandy. The divers^ families number, I am told, about 150, chiefly 
MdKs” and KoHs^^— all watand^rs, shainng amongst themselves 
in certain proportions one-fourth the outturn of the year, be it little or 
great, for one-fourth is what the contractors allow them. They hold 
lands which they cultivate, and in the diving season they go to^ work, 
I believe, in gangs by turns. For the collection of the pilprf ^ and 
^‘ bhuski^^ they all go to work, and call in besides a number of coolies, 
who are paid at their, expense/^ Subjoined is a tabular return of an 
analysis made by Dr, L B. Lyon of Bombay. 
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Minarals. 

District 
B elections. 


!Nimak Bala ka 
Balia. Chura. 


Bbuski, 


24*04 

23*96 

29*30 

11*49 

11*21 


Insoluble residue 

Water and organic matter 

Chloride of Sodium 

Boda 

Carbonic acid 


The Soda is equal to Neutral Carbonate... 60*31 50*93 48*74 19*64 8*27 


Wu'n. 

^ The only district witliin the Berars wliicli yields coal is that of 

Wun, in East Berar, wliere^ stretching 
along the valley of the Wardha river in a 
direction rudely north and south; a group of beds of thick coal of fair 
quality has lately been found. This group of beds may be said to 
extend from near the Wardha river -on the north to the Painganga 
on the south. The beds associated with the coal can be traced 
throughout; and; although there has not yet been time to prove the 
existence of coal throughout the entire distance; there can be little 
reasonable doubt that it will be found to occur. 

These beds show firstf on the south; near the village of KolgaoU; 
on the Painganga; about 4^ miles from the junction of that stream 
with the Wardha. Thence extending northward through the lands of 
Sakra; Manguli; &c.; the outcrop of the coal crosses the Wardha (which 
here curves to the west) near the village of Nokora; and thence passing 
west of Grhiigiis to near Ghdndoiv again crosses tho Wardha, and 
extends on the Berar side past the villages of Kumbhfci (now deserted) 
Belora, and Nllja, and so northwards to TJkni and Jonara. Near Ukni 
several faults throw the coal slightly, and a small area is disturbed. A 
little north of Jonara the outcrop again crosses the Wardha, and has 
been traced in the lands of Telwasa, in CMnda district, and thence north- 
wards. Throughout the whole of this extent the coal and associated 
beds dip to the west, with slight variations to north and south of west, 
and even while the outcrop of the beds lies on the left bank of the river 
Wardha it will be evident that the greater portion of the coal lies under 
the rocks in Berar. For a great portion of the distance, in fact, the 
outcrop of the coal lies so near the river on the east bank that a very 
small amount of available coal can be looked for on that side of the 
stream. For nearly three-fourths of the extent the outcrop of the coal 
itself lies in Berdr, so that all the available coal in that portion lies in 
the Assigned Districts/^ 

* Dr. Oldham, Superintendent Geological Survey, has kindly supplied this note of 
the present (May 1870) extent of our knowledge regarding the coal in Berar. 

t This statement refers only to Berdr or the Assigned Di^ricts, because the coal 
extends into the Nizamis territories on the south also. 

J The coal near Kumbhan was first brought to notice by Mr.W. T. BlanfortI in 
1867 (Records of Geological Survey of India, voL i., p. 24), 
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to the quantity of coal, there is only one series or group of beds 
known, yielding coal of a workable thickness, which bods occur at ii 
well-marked and definite hori25on in the general series. In this group 
of beds the coal is of great thickness. To the north of Jonara forty- 
five feet of coal and coaly shale have been passed through ; at^Mlja 
some thirty-nine feet were cut ^ at Belora thirty-six, &c., &c. ^ These 
are doubtless the thicknesses as shown in the vertical potion given by 
the boring-rods, and these must be diminished in relation to the dip of 
the beds, to arrive at the proper estimate of the true thickness of the 
beds measured at right angles to the planes of the surfaces. But allow- 
ing for all this reduction, and allowing also for the grpt variation^ in 
thickness, and even in quality, which these beds exhibit, and rejecting 
also the numerous layers which are so highly charged with earthy 
matter as to be nearly, if not entirely, useless as coal, there will still 
remain a large amount, and I think we may, for purposes of a rough 
calculation of quantities, estimate that an average workable thickness 
of twenty feet will be found«to exist. Now as one foot of coal gives over 
a square mile 1,000,000 tons of coal, we shall have at least 20,000,000 
tons for each square mile of country under which this coal occurs. 
From this, which is the total contents, a very Icti’ge proportion, between 
half and one-third, must be deducted for waste &c. in extraction. And 
we will thus have of cc?al which can be extracted about 600,000 tons 
for each square mile for each foot of thickness, or, assuming the estimate 
of twenty feet as above, about 12,000,000 tons for each square mile. 
Making ample allowance again for any disturbed and faulted ground, 
and for parts of the country where the coal may be at depths so great 
that it would not be remunerative to work the coal — at least until the 
more accessible supplies have been partially exhausted — I think wo may 
with great justice calculate that in East Berar there are at least forty 
square miles under which coal will be found to occur within a moderate 
depth below the surface. And, combining these results, it follows that 
East Ber& offers of easily accessible coal a supply amounting to some 
480,000,000 tons — an amount which is ample to meet any demnd likely 
to be brought on it for centuries to come. 

The quality of the coal has been tested by trials on the railways, 
as compared both with English coal and with Raniganj coal. In botli 
cases it did its work successfully and well, though proving inferior to tlio 
coals against which it was tested. The coal has been regularly cut into 
only at one pit near Grhfigds. The best layers turn out there a clear bright 
coal of the peculiarly laminated structure universal in Indian coal, 
which burns clearly and well. There is not much pyrites (brass), and 
the ashes are clean, being, almost entirely of pure earthy matter, and 
therefore yielding but little clinker. The coal is brittle, and breaks up a 
good deal, burns vigorously and brightly for a time, until the volatile 
matter or gas is all discharged or consumed, and then slowly with a 
dead heat to the end. It cannot be called a first-class coal, but it is 
amply good for use in locomotives or other engines, and will yield a 
fair amount of good gas if required. The greater part of the thick beds 
is, however, decidedly superior to this/^ 

^^^The district of Wun undoubtedly offers a large supply of fuel easily 
obtained, as it lies at no great depth below the surface j and, looking 
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to tlie want of any otlier coal for tlie supply of the railimd to Nagpiir and Minerals. 

other iDranches, there can he no question as to the value of this Wardha 

river field. It must^ however^ be opened up by a railroad before it 

can be brought into working. At present there are no means of 

bringing the coal into use other than by country carts^ over roads and 

rivers which are only passable for a few months in the year^ while the 

nearest point of the existing lines of railway to the workable coal is 

not less than sixty miles — a distance entirely prohibitive of ordinary 

carting. Iron ore of the best quality {hmmatite) occurs in plenty in 

the Yanak hills^ to the south of the district/^ 

Sl-ate has also been found in the Wfin taluk in the pargana of 
Patan Bori^ and some fine specimens have been obtained. The Wdn 
taluk is peculiarly rich in minerals. In the vicinity of the townof Wdii 
there is silicious sand of a very fine description ; and the clays and ochres 
obtainable in the Wun pargana are of the best kind. 

Soapstone of a fine grain and susceptible of a good polish is 
plentiful within a few miles of the town of Won. A chair made of this 
stone was sent to the Exhibition at Akola. Excellent limestone is 
abundant^ both in the north near Siiitj, and along the Painganga to 
the south. The soil in the plains adjoining the^ northern boundary of 
the district, and extending eastward alongside of the Wardha ifiver to .. 
the extreme south-east corneiv is more or less of that kind known all 
over India as the regar, a heavy black loam. In other portions 
of the district the soil varies in richness according to the proximity or 
remoteness of the hill-ranges above alluded to. 


CHAPTER III. 

FGEESTS. 

The Gawilgarli hills, from their summits to their skirts, are almost Forests, 
wholly covered with trees ; there is also much low wood on the slopes 
and ridges of the Ajanta range through all its branches, and in the 
ravines which furrow the BuMghdt uplands. But in Bei'dr we have no 
great extent of real forest containing valuable timber- trees ; what exists 
is found in three main divisions or tracts. 

I. The forests of the south, on the ranges bordering on the 
Painganga river and its tributaries. * 

' II. Those on the west, along the gMts, about Bulddna. 

III. Those on the north, situated in the Melghdt hills within 
the Sdtpura range. 


I. The firstnamed of these forests lies on the eastern portion of the 
long range that stretches from Ajanta in the west to the river Wardha 
in the east. Throughout these hills, and especially east of BdsiiUj, 
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the teak -tree is reported to be indigenous; but, though every whore 
appearing, the only shape in which it is now seen is either that of young' 
shoots or of old and stunted trees, the saplings having been universally 
cut down as soon as they attained a sulBScient size to be useful But in 
the hills above the junction of the Piis river with the Painganga an 
excellent preserve of young teak, tended by a Mahant (priest) at Maliiu', 
shows what may still be done ; while the Pathrot forest bears witness to 
the extent of teak forest that has once existed. An attempt lias been 
made to utilize this forest, but the wood is believed to be dedicated to a 
neighbouring temple, and the people will not cut or buy it. 

n. On the western hills in the neighbouidiood of Biildana the 
teak only assumes the form of a dense low shrub, according to local 
report ^^more like a thicket of tall elephant-grass than a timber-jungle, 
and it is hard to believe that it will ever assume a different form/^ On 
the other hand, traces of what has within a very recent period been a 
magnificent forest of Anja% (HardwicMa bmata) are visible, and mea- 
sures have been recommended for the regulation of the felling of what 
remains of this very useful tree, 

III. lu the Melghdt tract of the Satpuras the Gtlngra valley con- 
tains some magnificep| young forests, more especially along the clifis 
and channels of the deep river gorges. There are at least elevoii kinds 
of valuable timber-trees, which are now being carefully preserved. 

DISTKIOT SELECTIONS. ^ 

.. '"■■■■. ■■■■ " sit.-."'.': ' ■ 

Elichpu'r. 

There are no forests except in the Melghat, but the country is 
fairly wooded, the principal trees being the mango, mhowa, and bdbdl. 

Melgha't. 

Prom time immemorial forests have covered the face of theso 
highlands, clearings for cultivation existing hero and there, but far the 
larger proportion is held by the jungle. Teak and tiwas abundant in 
parts, and of late years preserves have yielded a considerable revenue 
to Grovernment. The following extract from Major G. Pearson^s report 
will give some idea of the State forests among these bi llfi : — 

^*^From the Sipna river eastward, and extending over tho 
tract between thi,t river and the Kopra, as well as to the east and 
north-east of the Kopra, is the teak-producing area of the Gangra 
valley. It includes a parallelogram of about fifteen miles from 
east to west, and the same distance from north to south, or about 
225 square miles, lying between 77^ 10' and 77° 25' east longitude, 
and 21*^ 25' and 21° 40' north latitude. I have no hesitation in 
saying that this is without exception, both as regards the growth 
of teak-trees and the value of the timber, by far the best teak 
forest within the whole range of the Sdtpura hills.'’"' 
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A steep footpath, leads down by a descent of upwards of a 
thousand feet iuto the great ravines below the Makhla and Asiri# 
hills. The depth of this gigantic ravine is from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet, the sides rising up in almost perfect precipices ; its breadth at 
the bottom values from 200 to 500 or 600 yards ; its length is said 
to be ten miles, ^ — and I went along it myself for more than half that 
distance. I have never anywhere (except in the best s41 forests) 
seen any trees to be compared to the immense saj or sadra {'pmi- 
taptera tomentosa), hardu (jnaiidm cordifolia)^ lendia {lagerstroamia 
parmfioTa)y and behera {terminalia belleriea), whose trunks run up 
to a height of sixty or seventy feet as pine-trees, and vuthout a 
branch/^ 

Bamboo, also a source of revenue, largely exists, its graceful 
foliage adding immensely to the beauty of the deeper ravines. Beside 
the kinds already mentioned, there are several other very useful trees, 
of which the chief are here below named 

Mango — Mmujifera indica. 

Mhowa — Bassia lati folia. 

Bdbdl — Acacia ambica. 

Tiwas — Dalbergia oojeinensis. 

Sendhi — Elate sylvedris. , ^ 

Sdj — Pentaptera tomentosa. 

Dhaman — Grewia latifolia. 

Jaman — E'ugenia jamholana. 

Tendu — JDiospyros ehenuin. 

Siwan — Gmelina arborea, 

Kowa — Pentaptera arjoona. 

Kalam — Naiiclea oriental^. 

Ohar — Buclianania Icdifo Ua. 


Forests. 

Bistrict 

Selections. 


Akola. 

There are no forests of any kind in this district. Babul reserves 
have been appointed in several places, occupying in the aggregate 4,128 
acres, or 64 square miles, of its best soil. 

2. The largest reserve is near Akola, four miles south-west, 
containing 1,156 acres, as follows, namely; EidhoiuV^ 500 acres; 

BMinga,^^ 218 acres ; and ^^Loni,^^ 438 acres, — ^three contiguous vil- 
lages. 

3. Of the rest there is one of 363 acres at Bhongdion, and 314 
acres at Sadoga, both in the BiiMpur taluk. A far advanced planta- 
tion of 248 aci^es exists at Bhon, of the Jalgaon taluk, and there is 
one at Saoli, of the same taluk, of 201 acres. 

4. The remainder are all under 150 acres down to live, the smaller 
ones in some cases containing more and bigger trees than the larger 
conserves. It has been decided . to connect the bdbul plantations on 
the Pdrna river into one continuous chain of reserves, for the supply of 
fuel and small timber to the valley. 
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District 

Selections. 


Bulda'na. 

There cannot be said to be any forests in the district, though in tlio 
ravines in the northern ghats and over the higher plateaus teak saplings 
exist in erreat numbers. It is doubtful whether the soil in which these 
saplina-s\re found is of a nature to admit of their ever devolopmg 
into trees of any size or value. The absence of any traces of largo 
teak“tr6es seonis to indicate that it is not. The northern slopes of the 
Aianta range are well covered with anjan-trees^ now so wastefnlly 
hacked and felled as to require years for recovery^, but promising a 
valuable reserve hereafter^ and the district is generally well -wooded. 
Fine specimens of anjan-trees are to be met with in most ^of the ravines^, 
the mango fiourisheSy and there are large numbers of babill-trees scat- 
tered throughout the country, in some places forming very extensive 
coppices. The northern taluk of Malkapur, in the valley of the Pdrna^ 
is perhaps the least fortunate in its supply of large wood, but taken as 
a whole the district is well provided with trees. The following varie- 
ties are found, viz. : — 

Babiil — Acacia aralica. 

Bar * — Ficus indica, 

Bijasal — Pterocarpiis marszqnu???. 

BhiMwa — Semecarpus anacardkim - 
Bakhain — Melia semper virezis, 

Chdr — Buchanania, 

Bhdmtira. 

Dhaura — Oonocarpus latifolia. 

JSmbul — Bugenia jamholana, 

Khair — Acacia catechu. 

Khirni. 

Mango — Mangifcra indica* 

Mhowa — Bassia latifolia. 

Mm — Azadirachta indica* 

Aula — PhyllantMis emhlicd* 

Pfpal — Ficus religiosa. 

Palmyra — Borassus flalelliformis. 

S^.dra or Sdj — Pentaptera tomentosa* 

Siras — Mimosa serissa, 

Temburni — Biospyros melanoxylon* 

Tamarind — Tamarindus indica. 

Teak — Teciona grandis* 

Anjan — Sardwiclda hinata* 

Wu^n* 

Though the waste tracts in this district are very extensive, there is 
no valuable timber; diminutive teak-trees certainly exist all over the 
hilly tracts, yielding no revenue. The teak -trees are strictly preserved ; 
and there are in three places in the district teak plantations sown some 
ages ago in the vicinity of temples, or in honour of some presiding 
deity. The fear of incurring divine displeasure has saved these planta- 
tions from devastation. The largest is situated at Pathrot. It now,. 
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liowevei% contains no valuable trees^ and it has been decided to allow the 
plantation to be cut down/ with the exception of certain promising 
saplings^ on the payment of a royalty. The plantations at Mangla^ 
pargana Ner^ and at Dapori^ Wun pargana^ though less extensive; con- 
tain some hundreds of young trees which promise well. They have all 
been preserved by superstition; for in their neighbourhood so great a 
dread have the people of profaning the woods that during the annual 
festivals held at these sacred places it has been the custom to collect 
and burn solemnly all dead and fallen branches or trees. 

The following are the only ranges where good and floimshiug’ young 
timber is now to be found : — 

Yewatmdl range. 

Wdn range. 

Klielapur range. 

Painganga range. • 

The Yewatmdl range occupies an area of about 700 square mileS; 
and contains a very fair mixed forest. Salai (Boswcllia thmifera) is 
everywhere the predominant tree. Of others the best grown and most 
plentiful are — > 

Sddra (saj); 

Dhaura Za?5//hb*a); 

TiwaS; 

Yidivi [dereospermimi clLelonoidcs), 

Eowa; 

Chironji (char); 

Mhowa. 

The two last; so valuable for their fruit; arc equally scattered all 
over the hills. Tiwas is me! with chiefly on the plateaus ; and kowa, 
which is of better growth than that in either the Basim or Bdklana 
districts; is found along the banks of rivers and nallas. 

The Wun range is better wooded than the Tewatmal one? and 
contains a thick growth of bambooS; which adds conveniently to the 
picturesque appearance of the forests. In all the ravines arc to bo 
found; in addition to the trees existing in the Yewatmdl hills; apleiitiful 
supply of — 

Behera — Terminalia hellerica^ 

Lendia — Lagerstreemia farvifioray 

Tumrusa — Elmodendron ijaniculatumj 

Mohin — Odina ivodier^ 

Bij asal — Ftcrocarp us marsu^mmy 

intermixed with a few trees of teak; shisam {JDalhergia lafifoUa), and 
tiwas. 

The Khcldpur forests very much resemble those of the Wiin i^aiige 
with refei’ence to the quantity; quality, and description of timber they 
contain. 
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Tlierc is, however, a greater amount of teak, which towards the south 
becomes very plentiful, and predominates in number over every other 
description of tree. 

* The Painganga forests^ comprised within the hills skirting the banks 
of this river, are in most respects similar to those in the Yewatiiial range. 
Being more inaccessible, however, and the neighbouring population 
being very scanty, they have not been worked to so great an extent, and 
consequently their timber is of better growth. They also contain a large 
amount of roopah {Schrebem swieienioides)^ a tree which is very scarce 
in all the other forests of the W in district. 

Ba'sim. 

Along the ranges of hills eastward of Bdsim, especially in the 
Pusad taluk, and down towards the Painganga, are wide stretches of 
woodland, which contain many patches of young teak. But through- 
out the Basim district these trees are almost all shoots from old stumps, 
poles about forty or fifty to the acre, of twelve inches girth at six feet 
from the ground, and shooting up straight as masts for twenty feet or 
so. The timber is of best quality on the hills between the Pils and 
Painganga rivers. It is plentiful in the fiir south-east corners of tho 
district, and in most of the well-sheltered ravines of this tract. 

No valuable timber of long growth now exists, though the counti\y 
is well provided with the scrub jungle that supplies fuel; wliile, except 
in the western parganas, the mho^va and the mango, with all the other 
trees usually preserved in this country for fruit and shade, abound in 
the cultivated fields and round villages. 


GHAPTBE IV. 

EIVERS. 

The outer range of the Gdwilgarh mountains sends its rainfixlldown 
to the Berdr valley, and these waters feed the Piirna, but the inner high- 
lands drain north to the Tapti. The Ajanta hills despatch one perennial 
tributary to the Puma, the K&ti Puma; and numberless potty streams 
descend from the northern slopes and crest of this range ; but the largo 
t rivers of BdlSghdt flow south and south-east. The lino at the eastern 
end of the valley at which its brooks begin to flow toward the Wardlia 
marks one of the watersheds of the Indian continent, and the same lino 
may be traced through the Bdldghat countiy along the high ground be- 
tween Akola and B^sim, whence the eastward-bound A ran river turns 
its back upon the affluents of the Pdrna. 

The Tapti forms during a short section of its course the northern 
boundary of Berar ; it is the only first-class river to which the province 
can lay any sort of claim, for its tribute is paid direct, without mediation, 
into the sea. But the Wardha is by far our most important river. It 
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commands tlio contingents of almost oveiy considerable stream, and 
collects Wcator all over the eastern and southern slojocs of the country. 
Moreovoiy it marks one whole side, from north to south, of tho pro- 
vince’s frontier ; it runs right through a rich coal-field (which it must 
Iiave the credit of uncovering), while it is the main affluent to the Goda- 
vari, and thus a princiijal shareholder in the stream which is to carry and 
develop all tlie commerce of our land-locked sontli-eastern districts. 
Of rivers which maintain a fair running stream all the year round there 
IS only one in the valley of Berar, the Piirna; all the rest cease to flow 
towards the end of dry weather, though their beds may be lotted with 
pools of water. 

In the Balaghiit we have two perennial Kati Pdrnas, one rising 
beyond the*extreme west of Beriir and falling into the Godavari, the 
other flowing down the Ajanta hills into the Piirna. Both are peren- 
nnil streams, wide, rapid, and deep during and after the periodical 
rams, but very low m midsummer. The Palnganga or Pranhita is tho 
largest river of feouthern Berilr; it rises in the north-west corner of tho 

south-easterly direction, until beyond 
V <ikad. its course becomes the boundary — line between the Assigned 

Wardha Nizam’s country, down to its junction witli the 

/■n yarada or Wardha is named in tho Eamayana. Tho Paingan^a 
(Payosimi ?) and tho Tapti (Tapi, Vina) have honourable mention in 
the V^ishnu Purana. 

In the eastern districts of Berar the A'ran and Pds are consider- 
able streams. 

The whole province has only one natural Jake, the salt-lake of Lonar, 
Water storage. which is elsewhere described. Nor have 

any largo tanks or artificial water re- 
scivoiis. borne shallow catchmont basins have been dammed up hero 
principally to store drinking-water for men and cattle ; and at 
bmdkher, also at Biisim, there are some handsome stone-lined tanks. 
>_oine attempt at holding up the river waters by masonry weirs across 
tlicir channels has been made at Malkapur and Akola ; but the best 
watorwork now existing in Bertir is tho old conduit (half-ruined in 
tliesG days) ivlnch was built about two hundred years ago by the 
Mahomedau governors at Eliohpdr to supply the town, as it still does. 


DISTEIOT SELECTIONS. 

Eliclipti''r. 

Ihe following rivers are perennial, though not navigable 

1. The Wardha, or Wasista. 5. Bichan, 
o' dSTdgarsiwri. 

3. Mara.; . : Pirola. 
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The followhig are other principal watercourses, but thcj liu-v^ 

for eight months in the year 


1. Mega. 

2. Chandra BhSga. 

3. Bholeswari. 


4. Amah. 

5. Slamfr. 

6. Bhrdi. 


Melglxa't. 


Ab mi"ht be expected, numberless streams take their I’ise m the 
watershed of the S%nra. Out of these, sixteen only deserve naming 

Soven-the Bichan, Shdhmir, Sapap,Pator ChanderlA^a, Mohslh 
and Bhan-Qow southwards into the Pdrna, itself an a^ent of the 
Tapti. 

The remaining nine-^he Knrsi, Kdpra, Tiwgria, Sipna, Kanda, 
Garga,^Nai-pa,Dlil, and Mdngar-drain the country northwards, carrj - 
ing their waters to the Tapti direct. 


Towards the hot season all these streams dry up, save m ^ 
where natural cavities or dohos are large enough to, hold a supply 
till the monsoon breaks again. These are deep cavernous basins worn 

out of thrsdid rock by the rush of water from above an^ are found m. 

?he upper Mll^ LoweJ down again the water lies in large sheets. At 
a viSe on the Sipna there is one of these hot-weattier resewoirs over a 
mile in length, about 100 yards wide, and of considerable depth. 


The Tapti skirts in its course about thirty mles of the ^ 
boundary of MelgMt. Its tributaries— the Xursi, Ismnda, Xapia, bipna, 
and Garga— rising immediately under the loftiest summits of the range, 
tomnSytk-ee-ferasotai comity, '"'ewf 5 
and moto decEiitona faoo of flieso liUs IS kS 

through means ofits feeders— the Sapan,Bichan, Chandra Bhtiga, Janhvi, 

and Wan. 



Falling in on the soutli^ commencing east^, we have — 

!• The Eafca Piirna^ 

2. The Miirnaj 
8. ThoNilm, 

4. The Bordi^ 

and on the norths commencing east^ wo have — 

5. The Slnilmur, 

6. The Idrupa^ 

7. The Wdm 

TI^p Kdfca Pilriia flows for thirty-two miles within tliis district, for 
the most part over a rocky hed. For a few miles before its confliionco 
it enters the deep black soil, and the bed changes to sandy; it cinpties 
itself directly into the Puma, flowing fast all the distance during floods. 
It contains numerous large pools, or deep hollow reaches, the chief 
being at Uonad ; the word means rivor-pooL This stream coniaiiis 
water in small rills from pool to pool all through the ycar» • 
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actually conveyed to Burhanpiir by means of this river is a proof that 
these obstacles are not insurmountable, as is sometimes supposed. A few 
miles above Amner, I am told, there is a rapid eddy revolving in a deep 
basin of rook* In attempting to float timber over this spot it is often 
carried under, and disappears altogether in some subterraneous passage ; 
so before trying the navigation here the Gonds sacrifice a goat, to pro- 
pitiate the river-deity. For the most part the harriers are submerged 
during the monsoons, and offer no obstruction whatever. 


Ki verrf. 

District 

Solcctiuiis. 


Akola. 


ThePdrna (ancient Payoshni) river represents the main artery of the 
network of rivers and streams in this district. It flows east and west 
through the district, bisecting it at almost equidistances from the ranges 
of hills which bound it on the north and south. It is not navigable 
even by boats. The banks, though soft, seem to a great extent to have 
resisted serious inroad by the channel watei;. The exception to this rule 
is at a southerly bend between 11 ^ 4/ and 77^ 10' longitude. Hero tlio 
southerly bank is one depth of soft soil, and in each rainy season falls 
in for about twenty-five cubits. The villages on the south bank (nota- 
bly WagoH) have to move down south, gradually losing their ground 
to the north. Mauzas Kinklier and Keli Beli, neither marked on all 
maps, originally built on the north bank of the river, are nearly a mile 
from it now. During high floods the water cuts across the original 
course, and comes right up to the village sites. The great deep soft 
bank in this localit}^ keeps, slipping down a cubit or so at a time twice 
in the year; the rains moisten it, when it cracks, and falls away in the 
sun-drying. 

The fact of all lier principal tributaries accompanying the Pdrna 
for long distances before joining her would appear to indicate a 
•westerly inclination in the land for about from ium* to six miles on 
either side of that river. Of the tributaries abotili six may bo called 
rivers. 
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The Mdnm, excepting afc latitude from 20^ 30^ to 20'' 35', couiplctely 
exlmusts itself after the rains. A dam at Akola encloses a lino shoot 
of water half-flood deep, and over three miles in Ipgth, ^Ylliell lasts 
throughout the year, nourishing verdure, maintaining well-snpplicB 
(otherwise apt to ran out), and ornamenting the station. 

Tho Mail absorbs several other streams up totho point of ^con- 
fluence equally as large as herself. The Mosso joins her at Balapur, 
forming an island on which the town stands. The channels at this point 
contain water all through the year ; this greatly benefits Balupilr. F roin 
B£apiir down to its confluence with the Puraa the country on both 
sides this river is cut up and bulged out far inland on both banks by 
ravines and alluvial mounds. 

The Bordi stream after leaving Khamgaon is a dry bed, excepting 
during the rains. 

The Shahmir is a rude mountain torrent, boisterous and muddy 
within this districts limits, but nearer its source, particularly at Aii- 
jangaon, it is a very beautiful stream. 

The Idrupa is a pleasant little river where the stream is perennial, 
which it is in patches some miles from the mouth and towards its 
source, otherwise it is a dry watercourse. 

The Wan is a speciality, and the best of tlie district streams. As 
traced on the map she seems, with a few wriggles and dilutes, to run in 
an almost direct course from her source on the hills into tlio Pdrna. 
Tliis causes her water in some places to flow rapidly; and up to within a 
mile or so of the Pdrna her bed is stony. Wading is dangerous, the 
round and oval Smooth stones affording very insecure footing even 
when the stream is little more than knee-deep. On quitting the hills 
she passes for five miles through the undulated inferior soil at its foot, 
and there does not differ from other district streams. About here, after 
the rains, she subsides into a succession of pools at various distances 
from each other. When she enters the region of the black soil tho stream 
takes a stony channel laid on a deep loam deposit, varying in width be- 
tween false banks from one-eighth to half a mile. These false banks of 
moorum and trap-rock, rugged and wTished-out looking, become more 
and more prominent as the river approaches its confiiienco -witli tho 
Pdrna. They furnish excellent village sites — dry, hard, and hoaltliy. 
The loam deposit between the stream and those false banks is occupied 
with permanent gardens irrigated from wells, except where tho strip is 
too narrow for any but a little casual cultiva.tion. From Warklicra to 
Kattikhed, six miles, the channel is a dry bod; but from the latter point 
to the Pdrna it contains water, dammed hero and there, all through tho 
year. The course of this rivei’, in strange contrast with the brown lino 
of rugged bank, can be traced by a continuous green line markcMt l)y the 
trees growing along its real banks, v/hich are so low that tho tree-tops 
can only be seen when near at hand. 

As a rule the appearance of the district streams, with this single 
exception, is very similar. First, as the waters leave tho hills tlioy run 
uodaronb bank or both banks of scarped rock, sometimes .100 feet 
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iligli. Tlicn tlie xiiKlulatccl light-soil ti’act at tho foot of tlio hills is passed^ 
BoiiiGtimes witli banks overhung with trees, at others throngli quite bare 
rock and mooriim. Further on tho banks arc bordered with gardens and 
\x^getation. Lastly, tho stream gets into tho region of the deep black 
soil ; the banks are hence rugged and unsightly ; the bed is sandy, and 
usually with a deep black mud fringe. 

Eulda'na. 

The iNalganga, rising in the hills near Dewalghat, runs due north 
past Malkapdr, and after junction with the Wagar river empties itself 
into the Pdrna. In the hot weather this river dwindles into a more 
series of unconnected pools. 

^ The Vishwaganga, xumning pai*allel to the Nalganga, and also 
Mling into the Pdrna, takes its source at Buldana itself. It is not a 
perennial stream, but in the rains flows past Jaipur, Badnera, and 
CMudpur. 

The Ghaii takes its source in the table-lands north of the valley of 
the Painganga, and passing through the hills in the centre of which 
Bothar is situated, collecting their drainage, it runs past Pipalgaon and 
Ndnddra in a northerly direction, and joins the Pdrna. It is dry in the 
hot weather. I’he river Painganga rises in the north-western corner 
of the district, and runs right across it, diagonally, in a south-easterly 
direction past Mehkar, and through the Basim district ; after which it 
forms the southern boundary of the Wun district, and eventually falls 
into the Godavari at a spot a little below Chanda on the opposite bank, 
in the Central Provinces. It collects the drainage of the Mehkar and, 
parti jq tliat of the Cliikli taluks. That portion of the luver which lies 
in this district is almost dry in the hot weather, in parts quite so ; and 
evennear its source the river cannot be said to be pex'enniaL 

The Kata Pdrna rises in the hills near Ajanta to tlio west of this 
district, which it enters to the eastward of J afarabad, and traverses for 
a distance of about thirty miles. Its course through Berar is parallel to 
that of the Painganga. It does not flow in the hot weather. Tho 
drainage of the southern portion of Chikli taluk feeds it in the rains. 

Ba'sim.. 

The two principal rivers are the Pus and the Kata Puma, both of 
which rise close to each other at the village of Kata, just north of 
Basim town. Tho Pus takes a south-easterly direction, but after flowing 
past Pdsad it is turned by some hills near Mahagdon.Kulgaon to the 
north-east, and shortly after empties itself into the Painganga at S<an- 
gam. Its entire length may be computed at sixty-four miles. It has 
no tributaries worth notice. The valleys formed by these rivers are 
generally narrow and confined, but the soil is considered good, and is 
fairly cultivated, 

T]xe Kata Puma runs from its source nearly due north until it gets 
near the outer slopes of the Balaghat, where it inclines eastward, and 
twists its way through the hills by a deep gorge, until it issues forth into 
the Akola district near Mhun. 


District 

Sdectioiifii, 



Bivcrs. 


District 

Selections. 
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Oto .tom. ao Ato £ 

Maiigr^)fao Kaoli, ae Adol, ‘gpei^nniaf Tlio Tda and 

three tall into bo'ds are never totally di-y, 

Zt Sa?*d »-! »f » '“"S ^ 

Wu'n. 

^e prineipa rivers are 

th“;lte otae ferSi r^B^^to t?e n^rt^^aer^t 
Srgl T1 “tribnt«ies ot the Pjdnganga »te the 
A'^', the AW, the Wdgan, ao KiSni, and Tedurba. 

The Wordha alone £’|g“a^'VM'raZt° A 

Wardha. few vears ago a small steamer steamed up 

the river as far as OW ManM a h"’'Sis T 

its confluence with tlie *=' ' ■ +iie Central Provinces, and for 

trict from tlie iiorth near Jarv from thatpoint to tlie extreme 

nearlyaflnndredmfl^formsaebonnto 

south-east corner. ^ -f „/ Qn-nervi The other tributaries are very 

northern frontier, .. |^g’ ^^en they become large rivers. • 

insignificant in size, except m the y 

TheVardha flows “ ^P^mn and Tpri^^ crops. It is called 

are highly cu^vat^ ^ “erveniaSn, a! 4 Relieve that it 

The VlTTevtfDlwSt'^^^^^^ too 

Assigned Districts ® ^ ^ n 0 miles ^from its source. Its 

southern ^ jg^^gto^r^hen it takes a bend to the north, and 

Wardha at Jdgod, above referred to It ^2®® “^3 3 ,^g its origin 

after the change 1^^^^ i> Jl-am, the sonof arisM, or 

in a legend arrow {<‘ band") into the ground, 

sage, called Jar^agni, ^ ^^igto tho 

which opoMd o«h »d ^0 f” g ° vmorction The Mlc h»™ 

plSTarTe^bSCpfi 

ing villages. , i 

The river forms for nearly a hundred miles the 
of tho Assigned Districts. Prom its entrance to^ shoiWistanco 

- * K-finda—Waterpot, basin, also cavern or hollow (liianaknt). 
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Sakwakmid it 1ms aai easterly direction, and it flows throiigli a com- 
parati'S''oly well ciiltiyated txmct. Beyond tMs it gets between bigli 
banks, and flows deep and still for some miles, wben it turns to tbo 
iiortli, and scrambles among ridges and bills, working more by zigzags 
than by curves. After a series of straight reaches at rather sharp angles, 
it goes struggling and rushing through a deep rugged channel choked 
up by huge rocks and broken by rapids. The mnfl3.ed roar and splash 
of its waters, which cease not night or day, affect the mind with a sensa- 
tion of endless labour and pain. You might fancy that the river-god 
was moaning over his eternal task of cutting through stony barriers, 
and drawing down the tough basalt hills. At last it forces its way into 
the open country eastward, and runs pretty steadily toward that point, 
until its junction with the Wardha. s; 

The range of hills on its bank, and situated in the Nizamis do- 
minions, are the Sewandhri. 

'■ ’ . ' ■ . ■' • ' ■ ; ^ ^ 

Of the tributaries of the Painganga the AVan is the first 

in importance. It rises in the hills north of Bdsim, and though its 
course is at first northerly it soon assumes an easterly direction, with a 
tendency to the south ; and, after being joined in the Kurar pargana by 
the A^rna, falls into the Painganga at Chinta. Its total len^h is about 
one hundred miles, and that of the A'rna sixty-four. It is, without 
exception, the largest tributary of the Painganga, and flows through and 
drains no less than six parganas, viz., Mangrdl, Dhamni, Ddrwa, Larkher, 
M^hagaon, and Kurar. The drainage of more than half of the western 
portion of the district falls into it. The remaining portion finds its 
way into the Pds river, which also rises to the north of Bdsim, near 
the source of the A"ran. The AYan valley is from fourteen to six 
miles in width, that of the A'rna from eight to twelve, and of the Pus 
from six to ten. 

The "Waghari rises to the south of the sadar station of Yewatm£, 
and, after maintaining an easterly course for a short distance, turns 
south, and joins the Painganga by a serpentine passage through ravines 
and rocks of about forty miles. Its bed is extremely rocky, and during 
the hot weather the pools formed here and there attract tigers and 
other wild beasts. 

The source of the Kdni river is in the Yewatmdl range of hills in 
the Korda pargana. Its direction is southerly, and though obstructed 
at the commencement of its course by hills, it flows through an open 
plain near Borl, and just before its junction with the Painganga, a few 
miles south, it has a wider bed than the Wdghari. It drains a larger 
area, but is only about forty-six miles in length. The Kirgara is a still 
more insignificant stream ; the distance of its source from the Pain- 
ganga does not exceed thirty-six miles. 


Bifltrict 

Silectiow, 
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CHAPTER V, 


CLIMATE. 


Tlie climate of Ber^v proLaWy differs very little from tliat of tlio 
Datlian generally, except tliat in the Payangliat valley tiro hot weather 
may he exceptionahly severe. It sets in early, for the freshness of the 
short cold season vanishes with the crops, when tho ground has been 
laid bare by carrying tho harvest ; but the heat does not much increase 
until the end of March. From the 1st of May until the rains sot in, 
about the middle of June, the sun is very powerful, and wo have by day 
severe heat, but vdthout the scorching winds of Upper India. Tho 
nights are comparatively cooUhroughout, probably because tho direct 
rays of the sun have their eMct counteracted by the rotontiveness of 
moisture peculiar to tho black soil, and by tho evaporation which is 
always going on.* During the rains tho air is moist and cool. 

In the BalagMt country, above the Ajanta hills, tho thermometer 
always stands much lower ; the climate is described in tho Gazetteers for 
Buldfina and W dn. On the loftiest Gawilgarh hills tho climate is alwa.ys 
temperate. In the account of Melghat will bo found some meteoro- 
lofidcal notes on the sanatarinm of Ohikalda. 


Climate. 


Indies. Cubic, 


Amrdoti 


Bds,im 


* See Hosliangdbfid Settlement Eeport 
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The Fall of Rain ^ as registered at Aliola in 1869. 


Climate. 


Temperature in 
Shade 0 F., Average. 


Hunii- 

Barometric dity 
Pressure.'^- Sat. = 
100 . 


Bain, 

Inches 


Prevailing Winds. 


Months, 


Max. Min. Mean. 


January 


lilarch 


August 
Soptembor 
October ... 


November 


December 


The annexed table shows approximately (for onr statistical system 
is incomplete) the nnmber of deaths in Berdr during 1869^ and their 
proportion to the population numbered in 1867, :• — 


Total deaths from 
all causes. 


Bates of deaths per 
1,000 of population. 


Deaths. 


F om all 
Oausos. 


Injuries. 


Districts. 


Elichpur 3,67,539 l,7i2 775 2,691 1,277 30 3 73 53 1,841 4,673 3,785 8,4i 

Amrioti. 1,99,88.5 1,681 684 1,732 850 36 6 60 33 1,236 3,369 2,706 6,0^ 

Akola ... 4,88,113 2,6l5 1,930 4,050 1,910 28 112 56 2,400 6,989 6,112 13,r 

Buldaiia. 4,00,095 2,009 1,348 1,803 1,196 22 3 46 79 l»9Sf| 4,709 3,783 ,8,4< 

Basim ... 2,75,764 1,290 1,283 1,063 777 20 ... 44 42 1,647 3,357 2,709 6,0i 

Wun 3,43,228 1,740 445 1,598 144 4 ... 34 37 1,14^ 2,916 2,280 5jl^ 

Total 20,74,614 10,947 6,365 12,917 6,154130 12 378 298 10,187 26,013 21,325 47,3? 


'cdbrection for altitude would be 


* Akola being 930 feet above mean sea- 
•023 to the mean pressures given bore. 

6 B G '■ ‘ ■' 
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DISTRICT SELECTIONS. 


Climate. 

District 

Selections. 


Elichpu'r. 

Tho subjoined thermometrical table was taken some twenty years 


Tiiebmometer. 


Months. 


Prevailing Winds, 


Noon, 


Sanrisc. 


80^* Easterly. 

85“ to 88° North-east and oast. 

100“ Easterly,- towards end of the 
month north-easterly. 

100“ to 102“ North-%vest. 

100“ to 108“ Do. 

100“ Westerly; occasionally south- 
westerly. 

80“ West and south-west. 

80“ Do. do. 

88“ North-west and west. 

90“ North-west and west ; towards 

the end of the month north- 
east and east, 

85 to 90® North-east. 


January . 
February 
March.... 


July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 


November 


Same as January. 


December 


From November to Marcli may bo considered tbo cold season. 
Tlie sun, even tben^ is very powerful in the middle of the day* The 
nights are cold^ although frost is of very rare occurrence. From March 
to the middle of June is the hot weather^ during which time the heat 
is great, and there is generally a hot wind during the day ; the nights 
are however, as a rule^ cool. The rains commence about the 10th of 
June, and continue to the end of August, the climate during this time 
not being unpleasant. September and October are hot and steamy, as 
in the plains in other parts of India, and these are the most unhealthy 
months. 

Cholera, smalbpoN, fever, ague, and a kind of rheumatic aifec- 
tion called which is considered 

X/lSvidSvS» j 1 1 ) /* j 1 

tor tue most part latal. 

Melgha't. 

Tboro arc two distinct climates to be found in Melgkdtj according 
as we keep to its higber ridges or descend into its lower valleys — ^tbe 
former bealtby and invigorating, as evidenced at Ohikalda, tbe sanita- 
rium of this part of India ; tbe latter unhealthy and enervating, save 
during tbe hot season. 

Ikom observations at Cbikalda the mean temperature was found to 
be 71'°- The hottest months were April and May, giving a mean of 83° ; 
the coldest months were January and February^ having a mean of 59° : 
thus producing between the hottest and coldest months a range of 24°. 


Abstract of Thermometncal Observations simultaneously made at OhiJcalda 





01imato» 

District 

Selections. 


•azTirarat-ui 

2^ 


•nmuaratTn 
^ tanxntx'B]^ 


•innmraiTxt 
2^ nmirttx'Bj^ 


■spnt^ Sm[p?A0jj 


pii%f Tioiss0j[d0(i nuaio; 


•ranratniTn 
2^ rantaTxnj;!^; 


•urauiiiiini 

2^ 


•tantainiui 
2^ tunuirx'Bj^ 
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The coldest day oh|orved was the 9th of February, at sunrise, being 
47°. The hottest day noticed was on the 27th of April, at 2 p.m., being 
96°. Between the extremes of heat and cold there was therelore a 
range of 49°. The greatest monthly range was 14° in November, iho 
greatest diurnal range was 4° in February, and 5° in June. 

The'wet-bulb thermometer during the hot months had an average 
depression of 10° and the thermometer a general range of about 10 
below the temperature of Elichpiir. 

The rains cease about the middle of September; heavy dews then 
ocour until the cold weather begins, and also from February to the 
rains ; at this period the moist atmosphere is bright and tmiisparent^ 
but becomes hazy as it gets less dense towards the hot weather. 

Malarious fever is prevalent in the valleys from the close of tlio 
rains (September) up to the end of the 
Diseases. # cold season (January). Cholera occasion- 

ally makes an inroad with more or less severity, while small-pox, 
when it does break out, is most virulent in its ravages. Spleen and a 
kind of goitre, attributable to the water, are known in certain parts. 


ClimatO: 

District 

Selections. 


Ordinary 

Thermo- 

Tear. Months, meter 
read at 

3 P.M. 


Maxi- Mini- 

mum Barometer. 

Thermo Thermo- 
meter, meter. 


Months. 


! January ^ 26 

I 26-95 

27*50 February 

i 27-04 

25-72 March ... '96 47 

25-86 

25*94 April '90 

25- 86 

25*80 May 

1 25-82 

27*40 Juno 7 4511 *198 8 51 

26- 95 

25- 94 25-98 July 10 5720 ‘23915 1 

26-46 August ...18 37 29 *25914 41 

26*45 26-40 ^ 3.3 *664 8 05 

26*66 26-36 October 77 6 *260 

26- 66 26-55 

aa.frn cyn.jn November 


October ... 
November. 
December. 

1867 January... 
February . 
March ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November, 
December. 

1868 January... 
.February . 


* The rain-fall seems to have been regularly observed only from June to October 
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Climate. 

District 

Selections- 


people of the country do^ to a great extent, perform light work exposed 
to the sun s rays ; but heavy work, such as ploughing and the like they 
usually arrange to perform early in the morning and late in the evening. 


^ uvy la bxie morning ana late m the evening*. 

a rom ten to three exposure is held to be distressing, if not dangerous - a 
good many of our cholera cases are simply sunstroke. ^ 

The highest maximum thermometer range in the sun in May 1868 

iiigliest in the shade was 120° for 
May 1868, and 119 o in May 1869, There has been a marked change 
m the degree of cold in this climate. Fifteen years ago the cold in 
ilerai was exceptionally intense and continuous throughout the season •* 
the intensity has gradually declined, an^ the slight cold now felt 
does not last over more than a day or two ; the cold sets in, the sky 
becomes overcast, and the cold is at once dispelled j presently there is 
a calm, and during its continuance the heat is excessive. During 1868 
(data for any previous year is not available) the thermometer never 
fell below 92 o m the sun ; this was in August. In the shade for that 
month the average was 67°, while in December it fell to 4-1°, and 
was 43 in November. During January, February, and March it was 


This seems to be asserted without adequate proof, — [Editor.] 
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Olimate. 

Bistrict 

Selections^ 


Months, 


January 

February,,, 

March 

April 

May 

June ..... 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November 
December 


From 1862 to 1867 cliolera prevailed in an epidemic form every 
year, and fever and small-pox are ever present* 1862 was a year of 
droughty and there was frightful mortality among the cattle for want 

Akola is a little more than 900 feet above sea-levcL 
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of forage* In tliat year and in 1864 cliolora was rampant : tiie registers 
■cannot givo ns any reliable information — only since 1867 liave they been 
efficiently recorded. 

Wbere tbe deep black soil prevails tlie people are dependent upon 
anrface-water for drinking and every other purpose. Water can bo 
obtained from wells only at great depths, and then it is too brackish 
to be used for drinking and cooking purposes. Dr* Townsend, the 
Sanitary Commissioner, in his report for 1868, says ; 

A comparison of the sanitary condition of the tracts of 
country in which the disease prevailed with that of adjoining tracts 
which remained comparatively free, and of the condition of the 
villages that suffered severely with those in which the disease did 
not spread, leads me to the conclusion that, as regards the native 
population, the cliief condition necessary for the diffusion of cho- 
lera is an impure water-supply. In those tracts of country in 
which the disease did not prevail the Vater-supply of the people 
was derived from wells containing a fair supply of water; while in 
the adjoining tracts, . where the disease prevailed, the people were 
dependent for water upon streams, tanks, or small surface-wells 
and springs, all. more or less liable to direct pollution with animal 
organic matter. Between village and village the contrast was 
more remarkable ; instances repeatedly occurred of two villages in 
close juxtaposition where one had lost from ten to twenty per cent, 
of its population, while the other had enjoyed complete immunity, 
the only condition in Tvhich the two evidently difered being the 
nature of the water supply. 

The actual condition of the water-supply of the locahties 
in Ber^r in which cholera prevailed I have not been able to 
ascertain by personal inspection, but in the trap formation the 
water-supply possesses everywhere much the same characteristics. 
In some localities good water can be obtained from wells, but in tho 
formation generally the hardness of the rock is a great obstacle to 
the construction of wells, and the larger portion of the people are 
dependent for water on the streams and nallas, on the banks of 
which the towns and villages are for the most part situated. 

In the hot weather these streams are reduced to the condition 
of almost stagnant pools, in which , the people wash clothes, 
bathe, and draw water for drinking indiscriminately; the banks are 
always fouled ; and in rains the streams receive all the surface- 
drainage of the towns and villages situated along their source,- 
It is therefore scarcely to be wondered at if water from such 
som’ces should contain the germs of disease, and render communi- 
ties who habitually use it more amenable to epidemic influence.^’^ 

Yet during this year (1868) P^tffr Shekh B^bu, a large village 
obtaining its water-supply from plentiful wells, suffered greatly from 
cholera, more so than others without wellSi This circumstance would 
seem to indicate that there are other considerations besides sanitation 
and the water-supply on which the diffusion bf cholera depends. 


Climate. 

District 

Selections, 
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is hardly ever out of the district 


Climate. 

District 

Selections* 


JiTumber of Deaths in 
1868 - 69 . 


Cholera 

T'ever 

Small-pox 


Our Yital and mortuary statistics only sliow that we have been and 
leglecting the collection of important information. _ 

Taking the principal towns, selecting those ™ 

, taluk to represent varieties of climate from 

1A AT^n-n vallov. and under the shelter of the hills north an sont 


Akola 


Kurankher 


PatAr Shokh Babu 


Teldra 


Hiwarkher 


Dahihdnda 


BaldpAr ... 
Khdmgaon 
Shegaon .. 


Jalgaon 


Elantal 


Dr. Townsend, the Sanitary Commissioner, in his tables for 1868, 
s this result for the Berdr Province 

Total deaths S6,144 

Total births 35,268 

Difference...... 876 decrease in the year. 
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Tlio rain-Ml lias becu re^istei^ed at* 


Climate. 

District. 

Selections. 


Teaes. 


Months. 


January . 
February. 


Marclx 


August ... 
September 
October ... 


November 


December 


The register for 1866 seems to be erroneous — the fall was below 
the average^ but hardly so far below it. 

Bulda'na. 

Composed as the district is of portions of the Balaghat andofBer^^ 
valley, the climate varies with the locality. That of the northern por- 
tion lying in the valley of the Pdrna is of a trying description, inimical 
to Europeans, In the summer the heat is perhaps as great as in the 
hottest part of India; the strong westerly winds which then prevail be- 
come intensely heated as they pass over the level black-soil plain with 
nothing to break their force; and, excepting just about daybreak, they 
continue throughout the twenty-four houi’s (from the middle of February 
till rain falls early in June) to exercise their parching influence. Dur- 
ing the rains and cold weather the mornings and nights are pleasantly 
cool, but the heat in the daytime, under exposure to the rays of the sun, 
is still great ; and the wide range of the mercury, occasioned by the 
sudden variations of temperature as the sun gains or loses its strength, 
indicates a climate most unfavourable to European comfort. In the 
summer natives not unfrequently fall victims to coup de soleily and out- 
door exposure is most dangerous to Europeans. 

The climate of the B4Mghat is salubrious. The rains commence 
about the 5th June generally, but seldom prevail to any exteut till July ; 
they cease in September. The average rain-fall is thirty to thirty-two 
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Climate. 

District 

Selections. 


Tliermometor.l Eain, 


Thermometer. 


Prevail* 

inor 

Winds. 


Months, 


Prevail* 

iiig 

Winds. 


Jannary ... 
February 

March. 

April 

May.. 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 
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Wu'n. 

The climate generally of the district is insalubrious, especially 
from September till the middle of November, when fever of a danger- 
ous type is very prevalent. Rheumatic fever is not of unfrequent 
occurrence in the monsoon, and, with the exception of two months in 
the cold weather, the climate all round the year is very enervating. The 
night air, except perhaps in the months of April and May, is injurious, 
and almost deadly towiirds the southern portion of the district. Cholera 
breaks out with more or less severity every second or third year, and 
caiTies off a number of persons. Small -pox makes its appearance 
almost every year, and commits sad ravages among children. The aver- 
age rain-fall is about thirty-eight inches, but in 1867 the fall was 
nearly double this quantity. July and August are the most rainy 
months of the wet season, which begins in June, and ends in September 
with the Elephanta showers. Wet days frequently occur in November, 
December, and April. 

Monthly abstract of a daily register .of the pluviometer kept at 
. YewB,tmilytlLie sadar station of the district, 

ot ram. given below for four years : — 
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Indies. Cents. 


Indies. Gents, 


January ... 

February 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June ...... 

July ...... 

August ... 
September 
October*,.. 
Kovember 
December 


The following is an abstract of a daily register of the thermoneter 
kept at Yewatmdl in 1868 : — 


76 54 65 July 

82 58 70 August 

90 62 76 September 

96 76 86 October..^., 

100 80 90 Kovembor*. 

98 78 88 December.. 


January,. 

B'obruary 

March. 

April 

May 

June ..... 




1867. 

1808. 

Inches. Cents. 

Inches. Cents. 

4 

1 00 

80 

95 

13 20 

11 io 

16 

9 45 

14 25 

8 10 

15 90 

2 50 

9 80 

...... .... 

69 99 

33 70 
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UNCULTIVATED PRODUCE, AND WILD ANIMALS, 


BISTEIOT SELECTIONS, 


J . — JJnevltivatecl Produce,* 

A Melgha't. 

TLe chief natural produce of Melghdt is timber, of which teat, 
tewas, blackwood, and bamboos are the most valuable. 

In dyes Melghdt gives the fruit of the 
alda, and the flower of the dhaura {grislea 
e tomentosa). 

Of gums there are several descrip- 
Gums. tions — the gdgal, the sdlai,t the khaii’, and 

the dhaura, being the chief. 

The frnit»and roots of various ti’ees and creepers are also much 

valued, especially the mhowa fruit, from 
Fruits and roots. which both spirit and oil is got, while the 

roots are chiefly valuable for medicinal purposes. 

Beeswax and honey are also gathered 
and sold. 

The fibre of -the dh^man, bar, kiidul, chiirai, palds, moyfi grass, 
moholi, and kflmbi is used for cordage, 
that of the kflmhi being also much in 
demand for the fuze of native matchlocks. 

Dr. Eiddell, late Superintending Surgeon at Haidarabdd, hds thus 
described Ohikalda, on the Gdwilgarh hills : — 

“ Though the soil of this plateau is sterile, the valleys, from being 
better supplied with moisture, are abundantly luxuriant, in many places 
profusely so. Plants are there seen that are no less prized for their 
virtues as food and medicine than as being well adapted to all the 
general purposes of domestic economy. A new appearance begins to 
present itself in the vegetable world, evidences of that mysterious 
organization that is found adapting itself to every geographical posi- 
tion. Perns, maidenhairs, air-plants, lichens, mosses, and orchideous 
plants indicate a milder and more humid atmosphere; perhaps this 
inexplicable and most undefined adaptation of the laws of vegetation is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the case of the clustering chmbing 
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In tlie cold niontlis tho floral world reposes ; little variety is then 
seen. Amongst its few gay flowers are those of the downy grislea, the 
sweetest of all being the clematis go%iriama, whose odour hangs on 
every hill, where it is seen entwining its leafy tendrils from bush to 
tree in snowy wreaths. As the rains approach, the orchideons and 
polypodaceous tribes spring into life, and after they have set in the 
ravines become completely changed in character ; numbexdess creepeers 
shoot forth, and scitaminions plants and lilies throw out a rank and 
vigorous vegetation. Thus throughout the several changes of the sea- 
sons a completely new and altei^ed character is given to vegetation, 
conferring the most pleasing variety to the aspect of these hills.” 

■ ■ .. ■ ■■■■ 

Elichpu'r. 

Dyes. 

Palas — Butea frondosa. 

Kusumb — Garthamiis iinctorius^^ 

A1 — MorindacitrifoUa.^ • 

Bdbiil. 

Kavit, woodapple — Feronia elephanium. 

Medicines. 

Mdrsing, used in fevers. ^ 

Samalu, used as an embrocation — Viieoc^ ncgimdo, 

Kotsewar, used in fevers and ague — Bpicarpus orientalis. 
Bel, used for bowel complaints — jBgle marmelos. 

Eltha, used for taking out stains — Sapindus emarginatus* 

Fibres. 

Kiimbi — Oareya arhorea, 

Yiv. 

The champaign country about Elichpdr is diversified with topes 
of mango and tamarind trees. On the hills the teak grows to a great 
height, and yields valuable timber. The hitea frondosa is also abun- 
dant, on the branches of which lac is. deposited. The hassia latifolia 
(mhowa tree) is common^ and the spirits yielded by distillation from 
the flowers are very abundant. The nallas have their banks covered 
by the elate sylvestris (sindi), and the eiipliorhia strikes its root in the 
driest and stoniest situations. A species of cantlvmm and the vitex 
negundo are seen in the bods of the mountain streams. 

The grains and legumes cultivated near Elichptir are very nu- 
merous. 

Akola. 

The principal natural products are dyes and gums. 

The dyes are — 

— A1 {moriTida cUrifoUa)^ extracted from the root of a plant of 
that name, which, undistu|bed, grows a large tree ; the process of obtain- 
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* Cultivated, but inserted here 16 complete the list of dyes. 



it is : the roots being gathered arc cut into pieces and 
cruslied, boiled, and strained ; by adding lime a yellow or red dyo is 
obtained at pleasure, used for women’s clothes. 

*2md— Kusumb, the petals of the kardi or oil-plant {carihamus 
iindorius). The petals are crushed, and made into cakes ; these are 
again broken and dried, put into a strain, and water added. owet 

to drip until good dye drop ; it is then mixed with k4r (alkali), and 
allowed to strain; this is the red dye for pagris, dupatas, sans, &c., &o. 

— Indigo, produced only at P^tulda, obtained by alio whig the 
leaves to decompose in water ; it is made up into irregular pellets. 

4i7i,— Tesu, obtained from the flower of the palas tree {hutoa fron- 
dosa) . The flowers are boiled in water and strained, and lime added ; 
a red dye is obtained, used at HoH and weddings for besmearing clothes 
in wear. 

5(/j— The khdki, or shikar dye, is obtained from 

{Acacia arahica), bark 9 parts. 

Mango (Mangifera indica), „ 3 5, 

Bipal {Ficus relifiosa) , „ 3 „ 

. Kata {Acacia catechu), „ 1 5, 

The barks are crushed and placed in layers in a vessel, and sufficient 
water to cover all added ; it is then boiled for seven or eight hours ; half 
the original quantity of water is then again added, and the mixturo 
allowed to simmer on a slow fire for one or two hours longer; it is 
then strained, and the cuUah in powder added while still hot ; it is 
then boiled for an hour, and again strained, when it is ready for nsa 

6ih—A. red dye is obtained from the gum of the plpal tree; it is 
gathered, boiled, and strained; this is the native red ink. 

The most plentiful is the well-known gum arahic,_ which is picked 
off the babdl tree {acacia arahica) ; tho 
palds {hutea frondosa) also grows freely, 
and yields the gum butea (dragon’s blood). 

Bulda'na. 

The chief gums and those obtained in the largest quantities are 
the product of the h^bffi, the khair, and the s^dra, or _ sdj, tree. These 
are applied to a variety of purposes, one of which is admixture with 
-painter’s colours. The following trees also yield gum, but in an unim- 
■’'portant quantity : — the tembumi, aula, dhdmiiri, mhowa, &c. 

The well-known " bdbdl rang” is produced by taking equal parts 
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and acquires the brownish red colour named as above, which, if care has 
been taken in preparing the dye, is of a very lasting description, and 
stands repeated washing. 

Bar, or the fibre of the young sindi tree, is of great strength, and 

well adapted for making the rope used for 
working wells employed for in-igation. 

The fruit of the chdr tree yields a 

Fruits of forest trees. seed called chironji, which is much used 

by confectioners. 

The khirni tree, which is not very common in the district (there 
are some at Jdnephal), is hold in much estimation for its fruit. > This 
tree is very common in Guzerat, in the Bombay Presidency. 

The common country liquor, called mhowa, is distilled from the 
berry of the mhowa tree, which is very colnmonly found throughont 
the district. The fruit of the aula tree supplies a preserve much 
thought of. 

Tlie plpal tree yields lac, whence the country sealing-wax. The 
fruit of the temburni tree is also edible. 

And last, not least; the tamarind tree cohtributes its well-known 
and much-used fruit for human consumption. 


berries, “ bhilawii” or mavking-nut, aer irurc (,a poweruu usuri 
“bohera” (a dye), “alu,” “tembura,” &c., and honey of a ve 
description. 

The fibres most in use are those obtained from the “ pal a 
called “ bdkal,” and from the stalks of sindl trees. Less used a: 
obtainable from the elephant grass, from a shrub called by the 
» kumbi,” and from plantain trees. There are many dyes obi 
in the extensive forests of this district, such as “ knsumb,” &c., 
dye chiefly nsed is dl,” which is planted, and not found in 
state The same remarks applies to “ san,^’ or hemp, which is 
sown, and of which banjards are great purchasers. 


Mr. G. M. Strettcll, Deputy Conscr- 
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vator of Forests, lias been good enougli to furnisli tlic subjoined 
note : — 

Flowers, tesu; gniii, himarhas. From tfie root-bark a kind of 
^ , rope is made. The flower yields a yellow 

Butea frondosa. powder used at the Holi 

feast ; also used as a poultice. Seeds used as a purgative in veteri- 
nary medicine. Bark used in dying blue, in tanning, and in medicine 
as an astringent. 

This is the safflower. Besides yield- 

Carttamus tinctorius. flowers are used medicinally 

in diseases of the tonsils. 

. T .. ,n V The root of this tx’ee is used, not in 

dyeing (as in general), but as a cathartic. 

Bark used in tanning, and dyeing a reddish brown. The bark from 

(Badl.) Acacia arabica. ' “anufactni-o 

01 native spirits. The gum is used me- 
dicinally, and for the ordinary purposes to which gum arabic is put. 

It is the gummy substance that exudes 
Wood-apple. from the stem that is used in dyeing; 

it fixes. 

A most useful shrub . Branches used in the manufacture of baskets 
and wattle-work. Leaves used in colic ; 
Yitex iiegundo. they are also officinal, and used in poul- 

tices. ^ 

“ The milky juice is applied to sandcracks in the feet and excoriations 
of the skin. It is applied in decoction as 
Epicarpiis orientalis. a lotion to the body in fevers ; and the root 

bruised is applied to boils.* 

Hindus venerate this tree, and offer its leaves on the shrines of 
Siva. The pulp of the fruit, fresh or 
.^gle mannelos. dried, is used in affections of the bowels; 

it is also used in lime-cement. 

This is the soapnut tree. Seeds used in washing wool and 
silk ; they are also officinal, and given 
# Sapindns detergens. in cases of salivation in epilepsy, and as 

expectorant. — (Hr. Stewart) 

To this list of medicines may be added the Oarei^a arborca. The 
flowers are officinal, being given by the Hindds after childbirth. 

^^I was not aware that this tree yields a useful fibre. The milky 

(Bar.) Ficus indica. native medicines, both 

externally and internally. I believe it is 
sometimes used to assist in the oxidation of copper. 

exceptional case when the Ooccus indica attaches 
itseit to the Entea. I have never seen a single instance in Berdr, 
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^^Tlie '' dliaiira^ isrtlie Grisha tomentosa* Besides tlieso there arc nu- 
merous trees yielding dyes not exported to these plains, hut which in 
other parts of India are brought into use* 

Gums. 

The khair is the Acacia catechu. The dhaura does not yield a 
gum that I am aware of, neither do any of my works of reference 
show it does. I am inclined to regard this a mistake. Kunibi is 
the Oareifa arborea. The Kudul is only useful for rope in damp 
weather. Oiittah is the exti*act of the Acacia catechu in a dry form. 

Chips of the inner wood are put into an earthen pot over the fire ; 
they are then boiled, and the clean liquor is strained off. "When of 
sufficient consistency, it is poured into clay moulds/^ 

II, — Wild Animals and Birds. 

Licut.-Coloncl McMaster, of the Madijas Army, has kindly sup- -^nd Animaifi 
plied a few Notes on the birds observed by him in the Gawilgarh hills, and Birds, 
whoso presence there is new and interesting to ornithologists. He 
writes ,(May 1870) — 

The following memoranda are from observations taken in April 
and May, a most unfavourable period, because during these months 
the grass and underwood ' are destroyed by fires, sometimes of con- 
siderable extent, which effectually drive most of the animals towards 
nearly inaccessible cliffs or deep gorges between the spurs of hills. 

However, the natural history of Cliikalda is peculiarly valuable, as, in 

addition to many birds and beas^te' commonly found in the plains, 

some hitherto supposed to have been restinctod to particular localities 

meet each other on the neutral ground of these hills. The names 

and numbers here given are taken from Jerdon^s ^ Birds and Mammals * 

of India ^ : — 

^ No. 500,0chromela Nigrori{fa—T}io black and orange fly-catcher, ' 
has, I think, been seen by me among the cliffs a few miles west of the 
station. This is interesting, as Jerdon says that this remarkably 
plumaged fly-catcher, the coloration of , which is quite unique, has 
hitherto only been found on the summit of the Neilgherries and highest 
mountains of Ceylon.’ 

^^^No. 306, Gyornis TicZi^ZZim—TickelPs blue rod-breast.’ Jerdo# 
says that this bird has only as yet been procured in Central India, and 
by Tickell. Mr. Blanford got one at Seonl, another near Chanda (Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, 155). Ho seems to think the sexes are alike in 
plumage ; on this point I agree with Mr. Blanford. The sex of the 
specimen shot at Chikalda was not fixed, but the two birds seen ap- 
peared to be a pair, and were alike in plumage. 

^ No. 342, Myio'jplionus HorsfieMii — The Malabar whistling^ thrush.’ 

Jerdon says that this fine thrush is found throughout all the forests of 
Southern and Western India, from near the top of the Neilgherries (6,000 
feet) to almost the level of the sea * ^ ^ ^ ; but it is 

not found m anv of the forests of the Eastern Ghats, nor in Gentral or 
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^ Siace writing this I have procured several of the Southern India and Malabar 
birds near Chikalda, among others No. 47 3^ Oriolus Ceylonensis, the southern black- 
headed oriole j” Blanford mentions that it has been found at Nasik and Ahmadnagar. 

t Since this was sent to press Corvus Splend'ens^^ has been killed (2nd June) at 
Chikalda* It may come up here during the rains, or, as was probably the case in this 
instaxLce, some stragglers have followed a camp. 


Nortliem India. It especially delights in mountaiiftorreiits ; and if ihcro 
is a waterfall it is sure to be found there. I got a pair of these very 
handsome birds^ being first attracted by their fine clear notes^ in dry 
bed, which in the rains must become a torrent and waterfall, a short 
distance beyond James^ point, about three miles west of GhikaLcia. 
Others will probably be seen. The birds at this season are waij, 
and difficult to watch. 

' No. 446, Hypsipetes Ganeesa^-Tho ghat black bulbul.' J erdon 
says that this species ^ has only yet been procured by Colonel Sykes, 
who says that it inhabits the Western Ghdts. It is most probably found 
on the Mahdbleshwar Hills. On the 5th May I got it near ^Chikalda. 
Its habits are exactly those of No. 446, Ilypsipetes Neilghernonsisy the 
Neilgherry black bulbul (abundant near Ootaoamand) for it is a viva- 
cious and (Quarrelsome bird, constantly on the move, and during its flight 
from one tree to another keeping up a lively warbling* The specimen 
obtained was, as in Jardin^'s illustration, more blackish-ashy than gi'oy- 
brown, as described in Jerdon; space round and behind eye paler than 
rest of head; wing and tail same colour as body; bill orange legs 
pale yellow; irides brownish. Blanford remarks that many of the 
Malabdr birds extend northwards along the Westerii Ghats* Why 
should not some of them follow the coarse of those hills into Oontral 
India?* 

Oofvidm. 

^ No. 660, OoTVus OulminatuB — ^The Indian corby' — was the only 
crow observed above these ghdts*. (7* SplendenSj the familiar social 
pest of stations in the plains, does not seem to penetrate beyond the 
belt of low woodland at the foot of the hills. Both varieties abound 
at Bangalore, which is only 700 feet lower than Chikalda. Gulminatus 
will probably not be found in any except the hill or well-wooded sta- 
tions in Berar, while Splendens should abound everywhere except in 
or round the base of the mountains. The first is the crow of the 
Noilgherries, replacing his grey cousin at Kulla, the posting-stage 
at the foot of the Kdndr Gh^t.f 

^^‘’Nos. 772, Orocopiis Plmnieopterus ; 773, Crocopus Ghlrndgaster^ 
Bengal, and southern green pigeons.' 

0 Blanford says (Asiatic Society's Journal, No. 155) that birds shot 
at Ndgptir were perfectly intermediate between these two races, and 
agrees with Jerdon in considering that when the two differ so lifctlo as 
in the green pigeons, the rollers, and K41ij pheasants, they breed to- 

g ether freely. &een pigeons are now (April and May) breeding at 
hikalda. The nest is apparently very carelessly constructed of a 
few dead twigs placed haphazard at the end of a branch, but 
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from tliis cause it is exceedingly well concealed, as tlie bougli selected Wild Anuv. 3 .u ■ 
always appears to be a bare one, on wbicli tbe dry twigs do not attract 
attention. Botli varieties of these pigeons, and their intermediate 
hybrids, will probably be found on these hills. 

^ISTo. 813, Galliis Sonneraiii — The grey jungle fowy It may not 
perhaps be generally known that this, the finest of the jungle fowls, 
is to be found as far north and east as Ghihalda, having doubtless made | 

its way from Malabar and Canara along the Western Grh^ts, and thence 
perhaps across the Ber^r valley from the Ohandor and Ajanta ranges. 

Ohikalda must be very nearly its north-east limit, for close to this I 

it is replace!^ by Gallus Ferrugineus, the well-known red jungle fowl of I 

ISTorthern and Eastern India, and, with a very slight difference, of | 

Burmah. Jerdon gives the following as the limits of the two races : — | 

^ Grey jungle fowl. — This handsome jungle fowl is found in Southern 
India only, extending on the east coast to a little north of the Godavari 
ill Central India, to the Pachmari or Msihiideva hills north of N^gpiir, 
and on the west coast to the Pipla hills, where it meets the red ! 

jungle fowl. Its occurrence tin the Pachmari hills is most probably ^ 
its eastern extension from the Western Gh4ts and the R^j Pfpla hills, 
and it will probably be found along the S4tpura range.'* 

Of Galliis Ferrugineus y the red jungle fowl*, he says: ^This well- * J 

known jungle fowl is found from the Himalayas southwards, on the 
west of India, as far at all events as the range of Vindhia hills ; and, as 
I have been informed by Mr. W. Blanford since the above were penned, 
also south of the Narbada on the Raj Pipla hills.* The two races are 
so close to each other that there, ^may be a little confusion in Central | 

India about them — Gallus Sonneratii is the bird of Chikalda.** 

The deer in Berar are — 

(1) S6,mbB,v {Busa AristoieUs)^ \ 

(2) Spotted deer {Axis Mamlatus). 1 

(3) BojAmg deer {Oervulus Atir bus)* j 

' '' ’I 

Of antelope we have — 1 

(1) Common antelope 

(2) Nilgai (Porto Pieties). ; ^ 

(3) Pour-horned antelope {Tetraccros Quadri^ornts) and 

JEllioPs variety. 
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There are a few local theories regarding the following animals in 
Berfc wMcfc appear to be incorrect: — 

‘'No. 137j Kuon Buiilans-- — Wild dog.” Jerdon and Blyth agree 
in. considering that there is only one race of wild dog in India and 
Malayana. 

I think that the differences in size and length of hair observed by 
some sportsmen are merely caused by season, and by the brushwood 
the animals have to work through, — in fact, only the ciiects ot hot 
or cold weather, deep well-shaded, forest, or underwood full ot thorns, 
burrs, or rough prickly grass. ^ 

“ No. 220, Busa Aristotelis—'She sSmbar.” Some sportsmen assert 
that two species of sdmbar are to be found in these hills, but as J^’^don 
and Blyth agree in considering that the sdmbar or jerow ot the 
Himaldyas and of Central and Southern India is identical with the deer 
found in Ceylon, Assam, Burmahjthe Malayan peninsula, and. some m rho 
islands, it is difficult to believe that there are two varieties of this 
Busa to be found here. It is however possible that Bucervus DiivaiKol- 
lii (No. 219), the swamp deer, or b&asinga of sportsmen, may have 
been confounded with the sambar. The swamp deer is said by Jerdon 
to extend sparingly through the great forest tract of Central I^dia, 
to bo raro to th© south, of tho Narbada^ but to liavo bocii killed 
between that river and Ndgptirj not far from Seoul* It is tolerably 
abundaiit in tho open forest-land between Mandla and Amarkantak, at 
the source of the Narbada. He gives as the Central Indian name of 
this deer Goen or Goenjahthe male, Gaoni the female, and calls the 
sdmbar the Ma-ao of thp Gonds. 

Europeans and natives are often in the habit of setting down any 
large female deer as a sdmbar, and of disposing of a small red one as a 
jungle sheep. Nilgai have been pointed out to me as sambar by a 
vdlager in the Dakhan. 

Similar mistakes are often made in Burinah between tho common 
sdmhar and the brow-antlered Etisay Oerviis Frontalis, 

Beside themuntjak (No. 223), Gervuhis Aureus, rib-faced or barking 
deer, sportsmen speak of two small red antelopO) which many of them 
term bakra or bekri. One of these they say has four and the other 
only two horns* , It is more than probable that these animals are 
identical. Jerdon says that No. 227 (Tetraceros Quadricornis), tho 
four-horned antelope, has rarely in the south of India more than a 
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bofcli varieties of tlie same species may be found together in these 
jungles^ differing only in the number of horns. 

The bison of Melgh4t is ITo, 238^ Gaveeus {Bos) Gavrus, the 
gaur. All the skulls of bison seen by me at Ohikalda have the large 
semicylindric crests rising above the base of the horns, by which the 
gaur is plainly distinguishable from other wild cattle.-^^ 

j DISTEIOB SELECTIONS. 

Melgha^t. 

The jungles of Mclghat offer the attraction of bison, sambar, or rusa 
deer; mmitjak, usually but incorrectly called jungle sheep ; and, less 
numerously, tiger, panther,*' and spotted deer. Peafowl abound, and in 
a few localities the jungle cock and spur fowl are to be found. In their 
season kulan and wild duck come in ; two*]^ species of the wild dog are 
also to be met with. 

The Tapti river and the pools of the larger streams yield several 

kinds of fish, the choicest being the 
Fish. marraL Alligators, too, are numerous, 

especially in the Tapti. 

Akola. 

Wild animals abounded when this district first came into British 
hands ; large waste tracts covered with jungle gave them ample shelter* 
Now a single tiger may be occasionally heard of in the undulating 
tracts north and south, whither they venture under shelter of the hills 
and jungle. Leopards are very uncommon indeed, while panthers are 
comparatively plentiful in the imgged country along the hills; they 
live and hunt in families. 

Hyenas and wolves are not uncommon, but they do not exist in 
sufficient number to cause uneasiness to the people. The former thin 
the village dogs, while the latter appropriate a stray sheep or kid. 
Jackals, foxes, and wild cats continue to be numerous. They are 
not disturbed excepting by the Pardhis (hunting tribe), for their sinews; 
they are tolerated by the agriculturists for the good they do in keeping 
down field rats and such-like vermin destructive to crops and grain, and 
in removing carrion. 

Black bears are to bo found in the coverts bordering the hills ; 
during the rains (rutting season) they are said to grow bold, and to be 
met with in some numbers ; while the crops are on the ground they are 
seldom to be seen, but during the hot weather they are to be found near 
the waterpools; these failing they make nightly excursions down to the 
gardens in the valley, and may be intercepted at early dawn returning 
to their lairs gorged with roots, nuts, and the day^s -supply of water. 

The moist coolness of gardens of the betel and plantain attracts 
tigers during the hot weather. The gardeners are reluctant to inform 

Felis Pardus. t As to this see preceding page (60).— [Editor.] 
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WM • AT'imii.ia against a tiger or panther who may have taken up his quarters in their 
and Birds. plaixtatioB%for tlioy liavG a superstition that gardoii plot ceases to 
produce from the moment one of these animals is killed there* 

Our stock of ruminantia” is not to he slighted^ considering the 
immense strides cultiyation has made. We have the sdmbar and tlio 
spotted deer; with three kinds of antelope tho common antelope; the 
chikara; and the nilgai. 

Wild hoar in herds are to he heard of everywhere in the district ; 
formerly they used to he seen everywhere* 

The snaring Pdrdhi commits great havoc among the antelopes 
and chikara. Provided with a trained bullock; which pretends to graze 
constantly without doing sO; and a small blind (an earth-colouied 
stretched over four sticks), the Pdrdhi goeS; seen round and round 
the animal or birds he intends to take; fixing his snares in a regular 
maze. The prepared sinews of animals and birds are the materials nsed. 
The snares are running nooses fixed on pegS; which are all connected. 
I have witnessed four antelopes thrown at once; and ten peafowl out 
of a dozen captured in a single setting. 

In game birds there are the bustards [Eu^oclotis, or OUs Eiwwrdsu*) 
in great plenty. 

Peafowl are to be found in plenty along the hills and where there 
are gardens. Ploricanf inhabit the mmnas (grass lands) . The curleW; 
both black and white, is a very common bird. There are two varieties 
of partridges in great plenty~:~the black species is to be found in the 
ripe wheat fields ; and there are several sorts of quails. 

^ Ducks, of various kindS; and teal; are to be found in the Piirna; 
mostly to the westward; in large flocks. 

The alligator is to be found in all the deeper pools of the Piirna 
and Kata Pfirna rivers. 

The rivers abound in fish. Mr. NicholettS; Assistant Oommissioner, 
says : We have the ^ liolioe/ a species of cai’p ; the ‘ marral/ the best- 

eating fish in our rivers; he is shaped hke the ballhead of England, 
and h^s the habits of the pike, is a smooth fish of a dark colour; the 
eoniy the tte a first-rate eating fish; the ^cliilwa/ the 

sangardf or dog-fish. The fish fit for table are the hohoe, manual, and 
bdm. The first is well-known in India, is of a delicate flavour, but 
bony. The flesh of the marral is like that of tho cod-fish, white, and very 
firm; the ham is more of the lamprey kind. 

The fishermen are very great adepts at netting. They drag with 
great precision; sometimes they meet with an active old stager, but by 
signals they in&cate Ms course to each other; and will make a capture 
of a large fish that had passed four or five of them in a regular hunt."^^ 

* This is the correct name. The bird is different from the English bustard. — 
(Note by Colcmel McMaster.) 

t Sypheotides mritus, not to be confused with the Bengal florican. — (Colonel 
McMaster.) 
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In I'espect to nets Mr. Niclioletts enumerates — 

1st, Tlio largo stationary net, to wHch. tlie fish are (Iriven down 
by a number of men getting in the water and adyancing towards the 
net. 

2incL The drag net used by men, enclosing gradually any pool 
where fishes are known to stop. 

Srd, A peculiar kind of large shrimping net, which is placed at 
the mouth of a rapid where there islittlewater f the mouth of the net is 
kept open by means of a small stick three feet long, which falls and lets 
it shut when the fish move them. 

Mil. The cast net, similar to the English one. 

5th. The shrimping net, a kind of a bag-like net fixed to three 
sticks forming a triangle. The fishermen are principally Bho'is. 

The marral is constantly shot during the heat of the day ; they 
come to the surface and skim about fo| hours ; a tree overhanging a 
pool is the best place to shoot from.^^ 

During freshes the fish flock up every naUa, and are easily cap- 
tured. There has been a long discussion in oflBcial records condemning 
dams, as preventing fish from making their way up inland to spawn. 
River-fish in their streams or from som% larger river become in a manner 
stupified during high floods, and come gasping towards the banks, where 
they are knocked on the head. The new water, or something it has 
absorbed, is conjectured to affect them in this way. 

Elichpu'r. * 

Tigers and spotted deer near Sirdr ; nilgai, antelope, gazelle, 
hyenas, wolves, jackals, foxes, monkeys, pigs, bustard, and peafowl are> 
found in small quantities. Too much land is under cultivation to allow 
of much game. Snakes, particularly cobras, are abundant. 

Bulda'^na. 

In the hills bears, tigers, panthers, hyenas, sdmbar, nilgai, and 
hog are to be found, the last in great numbers ; in the valley, hog, 
antelope, and about the banks of the Pdrna, spotted deer and nilgai. 

Of game birds there are in the plains the common and the black 
partridge, quail, duck, and teal. In the hills and on the banks of the 
Pdrna peafowl are obtainable. 

Wu^n. 

Tigers and panthers are so numerous that they^ are destructive to 
human life, and it is dangerous to travel on foot at night through three- 
fourths of the district ^ the tigers have occasionally stopped the post. 
Within the last three years a panther in the Mahfir pargana, near the 
Paino^anga, has killed sixty-three human beings, and the most strenuous 
exertions to destroy him have failed. At the beginning of the , year 
1868 no less than five persons were killed by this panther in a fort- 


aiid Birds, 

Mstjriel 



mence, but tlie favourite time is after, and consists m a nonaay ii asu 
provided by tlie owner of the field. Not only the men who work, but 
their household, attend. The edibles must bo wheat-flour (not .Fwan, 
the ordinarv diet), rice, gur, ghl, and d£. This process is quick but 
expensive, "and is usually confined to temifle servants, who have largo 
holdings of rent-free l^d without any cultivating establishments. 

III . — Mode of Euslandnj.f 

To clear new ground the husbandman cuts or bums down the trees 
on it, and digs up the roots. He then ploughs it up, whether deep or 
shallow, using two (never less) or more up to four pairs of bullocks lor 
the maiden-nlouerhinor. accordins: to the kind of soil and the cost oi ins 
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* Compare a similar well-known custom in Canada, 
t From the Akola Gazetteer/' 
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spending with the wooden spikes is secured to them hj iron rings* 
This iron bar is provided with a steel edge, and cuts along the earth 
about nine inches below the surface^ loosening it most effectually. 

Women are now sent in to gather up the roots &c. that may happen 
to be on the surface of the field, which is now read.y to receive the seed. 
Sowing of the autumn crops begins from the altshairitkja, or about the 
middle of May. For sowing, another log similar to the mogra and 
Mtar^ but sHghtly ornamented with cai'ving, is used ; it has three holes 
through, one in the centre, and one at either end • each of these holes is 
furnished with a wooden tooth nine inches long, into which a hollow 
bamboo tube is fixed; the three tubes are connected at the top by a 
wooden funnel, into which the sower pours his seed. This Ufan is drawn 
by two bullocks in sowing all seeds but wheat, which is put into the 
ground deeper than the rest, wherefore four bullocks are wanted. 

In Balaghat the cotton is not sown liy a Ufan, but by another 
sort of drill called cIMiscl When hemp and pulses are sown in the 
same field with other produce the farmers tie the dhusa sideways behind 
the and sow both at once. 

When the plants have attained about six inches of growth the field 
has to be run over by the daivm, wl^oh is a kind of double waTchar, 
two small ones in fact, so as just to work between the furrows, remove 
the weeds, and bank up the earth over the roots of the young plants. 

Women are again sent in to clean. 

This process is repeated (sometimes for four times) as often as the 
excessive fall of rain or strength of weeds and grass may render neces- 
saiy. 

The sa7i (fibre) is the only produce sown broadcast. A bunch of 
thorns is drawn over the field to cover the seed, and no further atten- 
tion is paid to it until it is matured, and is pulled up. 

The dmhadi (fibre) is sown in furrows with jaw&i, cotton, tiir,. 
and other autumn crops. 

For one acre — 

A maiden-ploughing (three pair of bul- 
locks) costs 7' 13 3 

A second ploughing . do. 5 14 0 

A mogra (harrowing) do. ......... 1 3 0 

A wakhar do 0 12 9 

A tifan, three tubes do 1 4 9 

A daura 14 0 

A picking, about 10 0 
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As long as a field is sufficiently clear not to require ploughing it 
gets only a preliminary wahharing annually. 
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in all cases tlie same. The plants are either pulled up or cut aowi 
and stored. Jawd-ri and bajri ears are lopped^ and separately stored^ tin 
jawdri stalk (karbi) being the staple forage of the country* 

The storing-ground is a piece of land set apart for threshing pur 
poses. The threshing-floors are a- ^ ' V / “ 

well wetted and trodden, and then prepared with 
and earth. In the centre an upright pole is fixed, usually 
ing of the season ornamented with a gi-een ■; 
for good luck. Another pole with 
this centre pole, and answers for a double yoke 
bullocks are yoked on, 
from the ears or plants which 
Ordinarily the Scripti 


always circular, hard, and smooth, being 
a mixture of cowdiing 
in the opeii- 
gi'een bough and peacock’s feather 
a hole in the middle is passed down 
i. From six' 'to "twelve;'' 
and work round and round, treading out the corn 
' ' h are spread within the threshing circle. 
Ordinarily the JScnpture prohibition against muzzling is observed, inso- 
much that the poor gather and wash the bullocks^ dung to obtain 
corn, which they do in large quantities. 

The kardi or oil seed (carthamus iindorhs), being protected by 
thorns, is beaten out with sticks. 

The threshing completed, tjie season for the high winds in clioscii 
for winnowing, which is done by standing on a high stool and simply 
pouring out slowly baskets of threshed corn. 

The winnowing completed, the grain is stored in pits, or is wattle 
bins on stands round and high. The chaff is carried to pits. When the 
pits are filled it is heaped over and the top rounded off‘. All the upper 
surface is then coated with a mixture of clay and cowdung, which pre- 
serves it from the action of wind and weather until required for use. 

The cotton pickings commence in November; a well-cared-for 
crop ought to yield three gatherings. When picked it is carried to the 
threshing-floor, and placed in regular oblong heaps. As soon as the 
heap is made up, the owner takes a quantity of ashes and drops them 
on the heap in lines along and across from corner to corner and up the 
sides, in order that he may know if it happens to be meddled with. 
Weighing it would give him the same information, and preserve his 
cotton clean, but the Kunbi believes in marks and signs, and he takes 
advantage of this faith in his neighbours. 

The cotton-picker is not paid in cash; the rate is from one-twcnticth 
to one-tenth, according to the market ; the twentieth is the old rate. 
If the first picking is a twentieth share the second should be a tenth, the, 
third is sometimes half, because one person can collect but a small 
quantity in a day at the late gathering. The Kunbis have a supersti- 
tious predilection in favour of getting their cotton picked by women. 

As each person has completed her or his day^s picking, she or he 
carries the load to the appointed place, where the owner is in waiting 
for them; as each bundle is received it is ranged, with the picker 
seated near, the Dhers and other outcastes apart from the others. The 
owner commences by asking for one of the loads, which is thrown be- 
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foro liim ; lie divides it into tlie stipulated number of sliares, and tells 
tlie picker to clioosc onoj, wko does so, and takes possession of it. 

In cutting jaw&i a labourer's wages is one pulsa or bundle (slieaf) 
with the earS;, to be chosen by himself. For cutting ears off the stalks 
two ordinary baskets for a inan^ undone for a woman^ is the wage; each 
basket contains four sers (eight lb.) of grain^ value four annas* 

A wheat- cutter^s wage is two sheafs, yielding about four lb*, valued 
three annas. 

A chana-picker (the plants are pulled up) gets, if a man, two 
Jiamps (heaps), and a woman one; calcar ap contains six lb*, worth 
perhaps four annas. 

The tffr and mung pulse are threshed, while all other produce is 
trodden out as described. 

Opium does not require a deep black loam, and is principally 
cultivated in the Bahlghat, where the soil which suits it is plentiful. 
In Ber& Payanghat opium is only sown in those fields as have a white 
soil mixed with sand ; such soil is called ahhar. When the soil is ready 
it is divided into ridges of long beds, in which poppy is then throwm 
by hand. These beds are constantly watered, and when the plants 
grow up a little above ground the farmers pluck these that are too near 
together, and keep as many as they think proper. Cloudy sky and un- 
timely showers of rain are greatly injurious to the poppy, which but for 
this risk would be more cultivated in Berar. As the plants grow bigger 
and bigger they are required to be thinned with constant weeding and 
inugation. After so much trouble and care the plants begin to flower. 
The poppy-pod is as large as a lemon. When the pods are ripe they are 
lanced by an instrument made by uniting thi'ee needles like wires 
together; this instrument is called sure* On the next day the ^sap 
which oozes out of the wounds is gathered by means of an iron 
instrument. This sap is the opium. They leave the plant for three or 
four days, then again ta]) the pods, and gather opium as stated above. 
This process is continued for three or at the most, six times on each pod ; 
afterwards, when the pod dries up, they open it and take out the poppy 
seeds. 
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The GuUwaiion of Ootton*^ 

The area under cotton cultivation in the Berars is, according to the 
. latestt returns, 1,420,139 acres, and taking 

Ai-ea under cotton cultivation. cultivated area at 5,319,109 acres, 

twenty-six per cent, of the land is devoted to cotton. * 

The annexed Statement A. shows, by approximate estimate, the total 
area, the cultivated and arable uncultivated area, and the area under 
cotton cultivation in each district for the past two seasons. 


Cotton Cnlci- 
vatic n. 


* From a Memorandum by A. J, Dunlop, Assistant Commissioner. 
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Staiement A, showing the Area under Ootton OultivaUon the Bcrars 
during 1869-70 as compared with 1868-09. ‘ 


Districts, 


18G8-69. 


1869-70, 


Increase. 




Amr^oti.. 
Eliclipur 
Wun 


196,726 

252,214 

107,845 

556,785 


325,692 

200,469 

124,543 

650,704 


Akola 

Biildana.. 

Basiia.... 


Gmnd Total 


436,722 

414,266 


211,029 

291,762 


01,277 

63,407 


709,028 

769,435 

60,407 

1,265,813 

1,420,189 

1,54,326 


In tie PUrna valley, tie finest cotton tract in Berfr, it is estimated 
tiat cotton monopolizes forty per cent, of tie cultivated area; aud wien 
it is remembered tiat an area at least equivalent to tiat sown with 
cotton must be reserved eaci year for otier produce, so as to admit of 
tie rotation of crops, and tiat in tie_ Purna valley it is absolutely in- 
dispensable to preserve a small portion of tie land for ^azii^-ground 
and timber nurseries, it will be seen iow tiorqugily tie benefits ot tie 
cotton trade iave been appreciated by tie miabitants of Berfc. 

Tie figures for tie former years are given in tie margin, and it 
Acres observed tiat tie latest returns 

1864- 65 l,l9Mbo siow a considerable increase in tie culti- 

1865- 66 !!.’.'!!!! Sio’ooo vation, wiici is doubtless to be accounted 

1866- 67.# 1,238, £66 for Toy iiigii prices and tie satisfactory 

1867- 68. 1,254,552 condition of tie trade. 

Tie annexed Statement B siows, amongst otier details, tie num- 
ber of cultivated acres in Berdr to eaci agricultural adult. Tiese 
figures are far from exact, yet tiey do convey some idea of tie propor- 
tion between cultivators and cultivation in Berdr. 

Until, tien, tie population is increased, it can iardly be oiqiected 
tiat tie cultivation will be muci more extended ; but it is confidently 
ioped tiat by degrees tie natives will be led to take more care witi 
tieir iusbandry, and thereby ensure a larger out-turn from tie soil. 
Tie present method of cultivation is rude and simple, and capable of 

muci improvement. The land is pro- 

Metiod of cultivation. pared for tie crop by running a wahhar, 

or digit scraper, over tie field, wiici penetrates two or tiree inches 
into the soil. Deep ploughing is very rare, and done only at long 
intervals. Tie ryot has a reason for this. He says, and perhaps 
truly, tiat were ie to plough up his field the powerful sun would very 
soon burn out all the nourishment that is in tie soil ; and although, for 
the first few seasons he would certa^ly got better crops, the land 
would soon be exhausted, and eventually ho would be a loser. 
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- xmier tlie consideration of (jot( 
hoped it will bo possible to supply raaixure at cl 
and if tMs can be accomplislied there can 


Measures are now 
which it is ] 
the cultiTators, 
fear of deep ploughing. 

Cotton in Berdr is treated exclusively as an autumn crop, ilio 
seed is sown as soon after the first fall of rain as possiole, general^ in 
the third or fourth week of June. This is done with the rough 
of drill nlono-h already described. Ten lb. of seed are _ sumcient io 
an acre of land, but the natives, who like thick planting, use con- 
siderably more. The cotton being sown, the cultivator then turus liis 
attentioii to his grain and other crops ; and the young cotton pknts 
have little care bestowed upon them till towards the end of Ju y, ■ 
the weeds have cropped up to a good size. The daun, a narrow-gauged 
wahhar drawn by bullocks, is then brought into use, 
double advantage of taking out the weeds effectually, and at t^samo 
time throwing np soft soil about the roots of the plants. Women 
follow the dauris to collect" tlie weeds wbicli it has uprooted; and to 
tliin the plants when they are unusually thicks 

The weeding operation is done twice; thricC; or four times during 
the monsoon; according to the resources of the Kunbi. it is esti- 
mated that the cost of preparing the land; sowing; and weeding it, is 
seven rupees per acre ; but a Kunbi who has Ins own farm stock can 
^ probably do it for less. Picking and 

Cost of cultivation. cleaning are a heavy expense to him. 

The coolies who pick are paid in kind at the rate of one-tenth of what 
they gather in the first picking, and at the rate of one- sixth tor the 
second picking; and one-third for .the third picking, and at present 
prices this is equal to three rupees per acre. Cleaning the cotton, i.e., 
Lparating the fibre from the seed by passing it through the charka, is 
either paid for in kind, or at five to seven annas for every mand [ot 
28 lb.) of seed cleaned. In either case the cost is equal to from two 
and a half to three rupees per acre. The total cost of producing cotton 
is then about thirteen rupees per acre, and at the present price of ninety 
rupees per boja^ of 280 lb. (the price generally ranges from seventy-fiYO to 
ninety-five rupees); and allowing three acres to a boja the return is thirty 
rupees per acre, which leaves a profit to the cultivator of ^ eighteen 
rupees. Besides this he has the seed to feed liis bullocks with, worth 
about three rupees, and the stems of the cotton plants, with, which 
he roofs his house, builds a grain store, or makes ^ a fence* There 
are two distinct varieties of the Asiatic plant indigenous in Berar, 

known as banni and jarL Bamn, the 
Two varieties of cotton. earliest cotton, is cultivated principally in 

the light soil of the southern ghats. When sown in the third week 
of June it flowers in the beginning of September, and yields 
crop early in November. The average yield per acre is about o^O lb. 
of kapds (cotton in the seed), which ivhen cleaned gives twenty-px 
per cent., or eighty Ih., of clean cotton. A good sample of banni is 

considered the best cotton in Berar ; but as 
The Banni. much of it is cultivated in thin poor soil, 

jari is often preferred by merchants. Banni is the same plant as is 
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grown in tlio Hingaiiglidt country^ tlio cotton of wliicli is lield in siicli AgHoultaro. 
liigli estimation in tlie home mai'kets ; and it is well known that good Ootton 
^^Amraoff^ cotton — the name by which baiini is known in Bombay — Cultiv'afcion. 

is frequently passed as the produce of Hingaiighat. 

Jari is cultivated in the deep black soil of the Puma valley. It is 
^ . sown a fortnight later than banni, and 

takes somewhat longer to mature. The 
first picking is seldom commenced before the 15th of December. The 
average yield per acre of kapas is the same as banni^ but the seeds are 
more thickly covered with fibre^ and the proportion of cotton to seed is 
36 to 100. For this reason the cultivators prefer jari. The staple is 
I’ouglier than banni^ but it is a strong, good, serviceable cotton, and is 
much liked by purchasers. 

The two varieties are mixed promiscuously at the time of cleaning, 

^ ‘ and again at the presses when being pack- 

The two varieties mixed together. fo and tlio wliole crop of Ber^r 

goes forward to the home markets under the one name of Amr^otT^ 
cotton. 

Late experiments have shown that it is quite within the powers 
of the cultivator to increase the out-turn from his land. The importance 
of selection of seed on the pedigree system has been fully set forth, 
and to carry out this theory satisfactorily Government have established 
two farms for raising pedigree seed, and for various agricultural expein- 
ments. 

The sugarcane is fully matured from January to April ; it is sown 

c, between those months, and matures’ ex- 

Sugarcane. 

The pun is a creeper, and grows from cuttings. It lasts five or six 
, , , ^ . . years, beginning to yield after eighteen 

Pan or betel-leaf eultiYation. siva •ninAbAd nff with 


By Mr. L H. Buras. 

t Radiy spring liarvest ; Kkarify aiitnmn harvest 
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(3,) October, November, December, and January tlio 
csold and kbarif-barvest and rabi-sowing season. 

Tbe natives have divided tbeir year into twenty-seven divisions, 
called naJcshatras ; they are of unequal duration, beuig of tbirteen, lour- 
teen, or fifteen days, and mark tbe moony's course tbrougb tbe ecliptic, 
as divided into that number of lunar mansions. These divisions do not 
fall in regular incidence with tbe months, but very strangely coincide 
■with tbe English calendar. 

Tbe hot season, as I have ventured on dividing it, comprises tbe 
following naksbatras 

,14 days. A'swini 14 days. 

.14 >, ■ Bharam ....V,. ...........*13 

,13 Kritlfca...... ..,...•..,^..,...14, , 

,13 5 , Eoliini ...............14 „ 

14 „■ Mrug' 5 ^ 
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Dhanislita 

Satatarka 

Purwa bb(idrapada, 
tittara bMdrapada. 

Eewati 

TIig rainy season these : — 

Mrug 9 days 

A'radra 14 „ 

Piinarwasu 14 „ 

Pasliya 14 « 

A'slesha ....14 „ 

And the cold season these 

' OMitr 6 day 

Smti 7 : ..14 ,5 

WaisMkba 13 „ 

Anurudka 13 „ 

Jesktlia 13 „ 

The HindiSs have other zodiacal signs^ -which I cannot compre- 
hend or have explained to me. They are regnlarly cast in their calen- 
darSy and are accurate in their results to a surprising degree. I will 
give the names of the signs and some of the results, all I have been able 
to make out. The signs are seven in number — MtishaF’ or Eafc/^ 
^^Sorso/^ Peacock/^ Elephant/^ ^^Prog/^ Ass/^ and ^^Jackal.'^^ 

These are called wahmiy or that on which one rides. The nak- 
shatras Mrug to Hasta are supposed alternately to be carried by these 
wahan- The complete number is nine, the RaP^ and ElephanP’ 
repeating themselves. When the rain nakshatra comes in seated on 
the Peacock,^^ Elephant, and Prog,-^^ these animals being fond 
of water, plenty of rain is prognosticated (with surprising accuracy) 
during its continuance. The modes of calculation have not been ex- 
plained to me."* 

The kharif sowings take place, each in its appointed nakshatra.^ 
from Mrug to Aklesha, beginning of June to middle of August. 

The rabi sowing, in the same manner, from tittara Nakshati'a to 
Swdti, September to end of October. 


Magka 

Piirvaphalguni 
Uttard clays ... 

Hasta 

Chitra 


Mdl 

Puira dshadka 
TJttara Lsk^dha 
Shravana 


* This passage has been left as written to illustrate the state of local astrology. But 
the nine signs are evidently meant for the five planets, the sun, the moon — its ascending 
and descending nodes, — ^which are figured in the Indian heaven by animals something 
like those mentioned in, the text. — [E ditor.] 
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Tliokliarff harvest begins in Hasta, and ends in Shrawaiij Dlianislita;, 
(October to February). 

The rabi harvest commences in Satat^raka^ and ends in A^swini 
(March and April). 

The threshing of all takes place from January to the end of the hot 
season^ according to pleasure and leisure. 

The few fruits the district produces are — 

16*;^. Mango, ripe from May and June. 

%uL Plantains, ripe all the year through. The fibre is not 
extracted, 

3rd. Guava, ripe from November to December. 

4d/t. Limes, ripe from June to December. 

hth, Woodapple {holt), ripe from. November to April. 

Of A. Ber {hhinUhaveil zizypliiis), • 

7fA. Custard apple. 

A list of the principal kinds of agricultural product in Berar is 
here added : 


Agriculture. 

Seasons. 


Great millet, 
vulgaro 


Ja-vyari 

Jondliola 


IiTi’gatod as 
forage ; wlien 
it is so^^ul end 
of May, aud 
ready for the 
sickle end of 
July. 

Kot. 


December 


Common millet. 
Helens spicatiis .. 
Common cotton. ( 
sipium indicum .. 
Pigeon-pea. (B) 
indicns 


October 


January 

January and 
February... 

XoTomber,., 


Small-fruited-kidney bean. 
(B) Pliaseolus mungo ... 


U'rid, TJrad... 
Mung, Mug 
BMn, Sal ... 
Bbuta, Makai. 


Bayed kidney-bean. (B)' 
Phaseolus mungo . 


Hovernber. 


Eico of various kinds. (B) 

Oryza sativa 

Common Indian corn. (B) 

Zea mays .... — 

Millet. "(B) Panioumpilo- 

sum 

Wild liquorice* (B) Abrus 

precatorius 

East Indian indigo. (B) 

Indigofera tincta 

Gingeiey oil grain. (B) 
Sesamum indicum 
Wheat. (B) Triticum 

aostivum 

Common chick-pea ......... 

Common gram, (B) Cicet 
arietinum 


September. 

October.,,. 


Kovember. 


January . 
February 


August .. 

,1 

November. 


Genhu, Gahu. 


Ghana .... 
Harbhara 


February 


October 


Country 

m - ■ 

English and Scientific 

; f— 

1 Month when 

i Month, when 

Irrigated or 

name. 

(Botanical) name. 

1 sown. 

j harvested. 

1 nut. 

i 
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Agnculfcuro. 

Seasons, 


T^Iontli wlicn Irrigated or 
Ear vested, not. 


Englisli and Scientific Montli wlien 
(Botanical) name. sown. 


Country 

naliie. 


Jawaa^orAlsi Common, flax. (B) Linum OetoBcr ... Bobrnary ... 

usitatissimnm 

Xfakli Common vctcEling. (B) October ... Jaiinary 

LitEyrus sativns 

Watdna, Matar ... Common pea. (B) Pisiim October ... January 

sativum 

Masur... Lentil (B)BrTOmlena. Ootobor ... January 

Lasfin Common gaiKc. (B) Al- Kovember. March 

** limn sativum 

Ehane, Blianiya... Common coriander. (B) Jmio January 

I . Coriandrnm sativpm 

(B) May Matures in 12 
montlis, and 
produces for 
■ ,,, a' number .of 
years up to 10. 

MlmircM Spanish p^per. (B) Cap- Juno January 

sicum annuum 

ATu, A"fim Opium. (B) Papaver soni- October 

niferum 

Biit^u,Sakar-kaiid Sweet potato. (B) Con- September. February... 
volvulus batatas 

Ilaldi, Haldd Long-rooted turmeric. (B) July January 

Curcuma longa 

Ajwdn, Owa Bishops-weed seed. (B) June November... 

Ptychotis ajowan 

A kind of common rice. June October 

(B) Oryzasativa. ........... 

Tamdkhu, Tam- Tho dried leaf tobacco. July. December... 

bdkn (B) Nicotiana tabacurn... 

Edi Indian mustard. (B) Si- November. February ... 

napis ramosa 

Pidj, Kdnda Common onion. (B) Al- November. March 

Hum cepa 

Ganna, U^s .,4 Common sugarcane, (B) January or Matures after 

Saccharum officinarum, . . May ...... 12 months. 


Betel leaf or seri, 
Chavica betel 


Februaiy and 
March ...... 


October. 


Hemp. (B) Grotalaria jun- June 


November & 
December. 


Hemp. (B) Hibiscus caur June 
nabinns 


A'mbddi 


Bed dye. (B) Morinda June 
..cifcrjfoHa 
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DISTEICT SELECTIOHS. 


Agriculture. 


District 

Setectioiis. 


Elichpu^r.’*' 

Tlie Idiarif crop consists of bajri {holms spkakis) in small quan- 
tity, holms saccharatus (red jawdri), paniciim sativum (rula), 
frumentaceiim (kodon) ; of legumes, phaseohis aconitifolius (mot), and 
several otiier species oi phaseolij tiie pods of wliicli are eaten sometimes 
as potlierbs. 

Tlie rabi crop comprebends — -of grains, wheat {tntiemn) of several 
varieties; barley {hordeum dlstichon); otlegumeSy plsim sativimi (pea), 
cimr aHethvmn (gram); besides linum usitatissimiim and crotalaria 
jimceay flax-plants. » 

The various oil-plants are also cultivated. Gavthamns tindoriiis 
(kusamba), verbena sativa ; on the liiUs sesanmm orientale (til) — tlie two 
latter belono: to the kliarff. 

O' 

Cucnrbitaceous plants are cultivated in tlie rains and cold season. 
The potato is small and watery, but the yam is excellent. Melons grow 
plentifully in the nalias in the hot weather; the various plants used as 
condiments are produced, and some edible roots, the chief of which is 
the carrot. 

The greens are — amarantlms^ various species ; the beta Bengalensis 
(palunka), the basellct alba et rubra (piii), the trigonella fcemim 
gr cecum (methi), anetlimn soioa (dill); of povtulaca (knrfa) two or 
three species. The common people also use the leaves of several species 
of jungle plants as greens ; and in seasons of dearth almost every vege- 
table that is not poisonous is eaten. The many grave diseases which are 
over the sequel of famine owe, in all probability, much of their severity 
to the use of such unwholesome articles of diet. 

Of the fruits, besides the mango and tamarind, there are oranges, 
often sweet and well-flavoured ; grapes, always indifferent ; plantains^ 
pomegranates, guavas, mulberries, and others of less note. 

Cotton is the great staple of the valley, and sugarcane is exten- 
sively cultivated in garden grounds. 

Melgha't. 

Thirteen different kinds of grain are produced in Mclghat. Out of 
these the most valuable are the very finest wheat and rice grown in 
large quantities. 

Of gram (chana) there is a large yield, besides eight descriptions of 
dal, masiir and drld being the chief. 

Potatoes are produced at Ohikalda and the higher plateaus equal 
to any grown elsewhere. Attention is given also to oil-seeds. Cotton 
is grown, but the total yield is very small. Tobacco is grown for home 
consumption rather than exportation, btit still a good deal of it is 
cult^ted. 


Prom Dr. Riddelfs descriptioa of Haidarabud Contingent Stations. 
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Agrionlturo. The tea-plant thrives^ and in one garden at Ohikalda grows Ihxu- 

jjigtrict Coffee, too, has been tried, but hitherto the result has been 

Selections. inadequate to the dkpense. 

Horses are not bred in Melghat j ponies are used^ hut they arc 
generally imported from Berar. 

With such immense pasturage as the taluk affordsj it is natural 
that great numbers of horned cattle should bo kept. The trade in ghi 
(clarified butter), the produce of buffaloes' milk, is a very considerable 
one, largely benefiting the gaulis. Goats and a few sheep of kinds, 
imported from towards the Narbada, are to be found j and pigs in some 
number are to be seen about Korkii villages. Bowls also are reared in 
^very considerable numbers. 

Akola. 

Agricultural and OuUiDatcd Produce* 

The wet weather or kharif produce is — 

1. Jawari (of whicli there are eighteen varieties). 

2. Bajri (two kinds). 

3. Cotton (two kinds). 

4. Tur, uiid, and mung (three kinds of pulse). 

5. nice and kMkar (a smaller kind of rice). 

6. Indian corn (.first kind). 

7. Mia. 

8. Ganja. 

. 9. Ajwdn. 

10. Indigo. 

11. Til (two kinds, and other kinds of small grain resembling grass-seed). 

2. The cold weather, or rabi, produce — 

1. Wheat (three kinds). 

2. Ghana (Bengal gram). 

* 3. Jawas (flax), linseed. 

4. Lakh (pulse). 

5. Coimtry Peas. 

6. Masur. 

7. Tobacco (before the rains cease), transplanted from irrigated beds. 

8. Mustard. 



Some of these may be, produced in market gardens by irrigation ; 
but the common garden produce is — 

1. Sugarcane (tw'O kinds). 

2. Indian corn (two kinds) 

3. Ground-nuts, 

4. Onions. 

5. Garlic. ' 

6. Coriander. 

7* Pan (betel leaves). 

8. Chillies. 

9. Opium {papaver sommferum), garden poppy. 

\ , 10. Sweet Potatoes. 

1 1 . Grapes (only at Jambod) . 

^ 12. Plantains. 

13- Saflron, and numerous kinds of vegetables. 
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Fibres* 

Tlio fibres are — Ist^ tbe san or san/^ Indian bemp (I?, 
crotdiaria jvj?cm) ; when ripe tie plants are pulled up, tied into slieafs, 
and put out in an upright |}osition to dry. Tie seed is then be<aten out, 
and tie plants conveyed to a pool of water or running stream, and 
allowed to steep for about three days. They are then taken out in 
small quantities, a sheaf at a time ; each plant is broken near the root, 
and the fibre^s full length drawn off and thrown across a temporary line 
to It is then carefully washed to clear tie fibre from the bark, and 

tied into hanks. There is no export trade of this material ; the produce 
is barely sufficient for home consumption ; it is worked up into ropes, 
twine, sackcloth, and gunny-bags for grain, &c. It is cultivated on the 
lighter soils and in the vicinity of streams and rivers, principally to the 
south of the BaMpdr taluk. 

The ^^ambadi tag^^ {B* Hibiscus cannapinus)* This plant is cul- 
tivated in a mixed field, and is treated veiy similarly to the san^^ 
plant when ripe ; it requires about fifteen^ days soaking to enable the 
fibrous bark to be removed with facility. The ambadi fibre is con- 
sidered superior to the san, being much finer, and indi\ddnally stronger. 
It is not so suitable for ropes, because it stiffens when wetted ; it is put 
to the same uses as the san, but is not so extensively cultivated. Seldom, 
is a field devoted to ambadi alone. The leaves are eaten as vegetable 
(sour greens). 

The wak, palas root fibre (B. hidea fronclosa), used for coarse 
cordage, principally at the Pola feast. The roots are dug and detached, 
then bruised by striking with a peg on a block; this admits of the 
fibres being withdrawn. They are gathered and twisted by hand into 
coarse cordage, which lasts about two months with care. 

’ , Horses and Cattle* 


Horses. 


The horses in this district are so few in number, and so inferior ill 

quality, that they hardly merit any notioe. 
They belong to the breed known as da- 
Mani. One or two wnth a jagirdar, and as many with a well-to-do 
deslimukh, aud they are all told.* 

The ponies are more numerous, and better of their hind; but so 
long as the males are left entire, and allowed to graze loose about the 
commons, there is little hope of regulating or improving our local 
breeds. 

■ * 

In the^.pMin country of Berar oxen draw, beside the plough, all ex- 

isting kinds of conveyances, and are also 
ridden astifide; hence while horses have 


* Less tlian 100 years ago it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against 
the horsemen of Berar, and the name of the Maritha ditch still preserves the memory 
“ of the danger/’ Under this single flash from one of Skfacaulay’s most brilliant passages, 
Berar is lit up for a moment as a country of Cossacks or Turkomans ; whereas your 
true Berari sits best behind (or on) fast-trotting oxen, and the province can have 
supplied very few mosstroopers to the Bhonsla, 
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Iio Borar bullock Ims been fostorocl, anti 
theDakhan for beauty, strongtli, activity, 
..„oteristics are a broad prominent forcbead, 
far back, and pointed backwards ) compact 
sstic carriage, and long stride. Their colours, 
a,ov.are usually choice. They used to be specially 
Haidardbdd Subsidiary Force and the Uontmgent 

i an indifferent milch, as she rears a 
be that the udder does not become 
gather, for the calf draws it off 


been neglected, the hreea oi r 
has become notorious all over 
and endurance. Their ch 
with horns usually short, 
build, with long barrel, maj ( 
too, have fancy names, and 

sought after for the I 

bullock batteries. 

As a rule, the pure B' 
sturdy calf. The cause o - , 

enlarged by the milk being allowed to gi 
continually . 

Althougli tliere yet remain very 
has been largely internnxed with 
from above the ghats . 

in the shape c* 

smaller sort of bnllock is 
rapid contraction of the common 
cultivation, may be injuring the 
using irrigation to grow j 


Agriculfcm’o, 

District 

Selections. 


• specimens, yet the Berdr stock 

I a smaller breed, principally, it appears. 
Extensive crossing of the two kinds may be traced 
in the shape of head and set of horns now constantly seen. The 
■ ’ 'i cheap to feed, and very hardy. Possibly the 

- L pasture lands, owing to the increase of 
•the breed of cattle ) but the practice of 
small patches of green karbi and other food 
for cattle Is a first step in the right way towards immense improvement 
of onr farming stock. 

Gardeners now feed their cattle to a great extent with the leaves 
and tender branches of the p^ngra, a tree used tor staking the high 
fences in pdn and plantain gardens, which require to be sheltered torn 
the wind Ld snn. The plant grows freely from cuttings, and on being 
pruned yields lateral sprouts and leaves lu great abundance. 

Bulda'na. 

The district is rich in agricultural produce. Tho khartf crops 
consist of — 

Hulga {DoUckos hijlonis). 

Cotton. Uice, of an inferior quality. 

* Makai, Indian corn. 

•rp /-I "Waravi (a grain bearing grass). 

Mimg. T-aghmp. 

A inbadi. 

Sal, a bean {Fortulaca quadrijidu). 

The rabi crops of — 

meat. 1 ’ ■' 

Harbara. . 

Watana. 

Masur. 1 Tobacco. 

In a seasonable year, when there has been neither deficiency noi 
excess of rain, and neither blight nor worm have attacked tho fields 
■ there can he no sight more gladdening to the eye than tho many-colonrec 
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In the Balagliafc tlie crops are also very fine, especially wheat; but 
tlie cultivation is more patcliy, and does not, therefore, present the 
peculiarly rich appearance which distinguishes the valley* The enor- 
mous -^vealth which the high price of cotton threw into Beiiir during the 
•^var ill America, though partially frittered aw^ay by indulgence in ex- 
travagant w^edclings and other ceremonies, has nevertheless given a 
great start to agriculture, and been freely expended in reclaiming 
■waste land. Situated as the district is in the neighbourhood of the 
great cotton market of Kliamgaon, which is only a mile and a half beyond 
its north-eastern border — nearer to Bombay than any of its Ber& neigh- 
bours, and having about twenty-five miles of railway with three stations 
in its northern taluk — markets for its agricultural produce are easily 
found, and it gets to them on favourable terms. 

At present the district cannot boast of its horses ; the animals 

which by courtesy obtain that name are 
merely large ta.ttiis or galloways, and even 
these are uncommon, and mostly to be seen in the hands of the village 
ilaiwuris and the specially w^ell-to-do people. Recently a Government 
stallion has been maintained, bis services being gratuitously given to the 
owners of mares, in the hope of improving the breed of horses. The 
experiment seems to take with the people. 

Ponies and small galloways are sufiiciently numerous to meet the 
requirements of the population. The best are obtainable at U'^truj 
Peth, Mahctr Bhaira, A'nvi, and Amr^piir, in the Chikli taluk. 

The district is noted for the goodness of its cattle, which bear a 

better repute than those bred in the ncigh- 
^ bearing Bombay provinces of Kbandesh 

and Abmadnagar. Bullocks, though small, are handsome, active and fast. 
The cows are also good. The bufialoes do not deserve special commenda- 
tion, The abundant supply of sarki or cotton-seed, and karbi or the 
stalks of the jawari (of both of which cattle are remarkably fond), as 
also of oil-cake, has no doubt a great deal to do w^ith the successful 
breeding of cattle in the district. 

Fields intended for the kharff crops must be ready for sowing 
, by the end of Mav, so that advantage 

Mode of husbandry. fhe&rst regular monsoon 

fall of rain in June, immediately after which sowing should take place. 
The ryot commences preparation of Ms fields in January, and works at 
them throughout the hot weather. Surface ploughing must be done 
carlv, before the intense heat has caked the soil, for once caked it is. 


AgricTiltiirc, 


Selmtlonx 
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Agriculture, 

.District 

Selections. 


crops await tlioit tum^ li6 risks tlio wliolo^ for an unseasonablo lioavy fall of 
rain will almost entirely destroy tlieir value, besides wliicli pigs, nilgai, 
antelope, and birds are all bard at work doing niiscbief. By Christ- 
mas the kharif crops ought to have been yarded. Bullocks wearily 
walking ronnd a post enact the part of flails or patent threshing-* 
machines, while winnowing is managed by perching on a stool and 
throwing the trodden-out grain gradually by basketsful in such a 
manner as to obtain the effect of the wind on it as it falls from 
the basket, and thus get the chaff blown away, while the grain heaps 
itself at the foot of the stool. In the treading-out process straw 
gets so damaged as to be useless, and, with bhiisa, is used to feed the 
fires round which night-watchmen sit guarding the^ threshing-floors. 
The cleaned grain either goes to market at once or is stored away in 
pits, there not unfrequently to remain till it becomes perfectly unfit for 
human consumption, and generates noxious gases, which often prove 
fatal to persons incautiously exposing themselves to their influence 
when the pits are first opened. 

Land intended for sugarcane is broken up, manured, and got 
ready in December. The cane is planted 
Sugarcane. January. It requires to be watered 

once every meek or ten days. It receives one weeding, by having a 
kolpa, or weeder, run through it by bullocks in its fifth month ; there- 
after it is hand-weeded as required, from time to time. It matures in 
twelve months, requiring to be carefully hedged in and watched in the 
meantime, to secure it from wild pigs, which are most destructive to it, 
wantonly slashing with their teeth and tusks far more stalks or stems 
than they can eat. When the crop is not sent to market for consump- 
tion in its raw state, the juice is expressed in rude wooden screw-presses, 
collected in earthen pots, and then boiled down in large iron vessels. 

For the poppy, land is prepared in September, and sown in 
^ ^ October. It requires to be watered once 

loppy. a week, and is twice /weeded with tho 

kolpa. In March the laborious operation of lancing each individual 
head, and collecting the opium which oozes fi^om the puncture, is 
effected ; after this has been done, and the poppy heads have dried, the 
seed they contain is collected. 

Plantains, provided they are watered twice a month, may be 

^ ^ , planted at any season: they yield fruit 

Garden Produce. 

Guava trees ai"e planted in June, and when six months old require 
water twice a month ; at two years old the trees give a crop : tho 
season for this fruit is in the months of November, December, and 
January. 

Our gardens also yield the ordinary vegetables and chillies, yams 
and sweet potatoes, water-melons, &c. 

The kharif crops are harvested in November, the rabi from the 

T-r ^ commencement of March, in which month 

■ A Mwest seasons. ^ ; -x r i ^ 

new wheat generally makes its first ap- 

, , , ' , , ; ' , pearance in the markets. 
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^ , 1 Tlie implements used in hmsbandry 

Im}.lements of luisbaiuliy. ^ 

Plonglis^ surface and subsoil. 

Mogda, or sowing-macbine. 

Tifan^ tliree-drill sowing-macbme, 

Ddsa^ two do. do. 

Kolpa^ weed-cuttei% and band instruments^ sucb as tbe sickle^ 
crowbar^ pickaxe^ axe^ &c. 

Taking a piece of newly broken up waste land;, it would first be 
. sown -witb either cotton or an oil-seed^ 

I otation 0 crops, jawari^ after wbicb;, if tlie land 

seems favourable, cotton would again be sown. This would be followed 
by one of tlie grains, wheat, bajri, or harbara, or an oil, and so on; the 
pnnciple appearing to be that between each crop of cotton orjawuri 
something else, such as an oil or a grain, must intervene. The land 
gets no rest until it clearly exhibits exhaustion, when it is permitted 
to lie fallow for a year or perhaps two, then again sown with cotton or 
jawari, being mammed if manure is obtainable. Beep ploughing is not 
‘apparently practised, except with the object of eradicating weeds, by 
tearing up and exposing their roots ; and the impression exists that to 
thoroughly loosen the soil to any depth is to invite a bad crop. 


Agrlcnltar 

BKtflct 

Selt'cUoiw. 


Cattle. 
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Agriciiltaro. 

Pistrict 

Selections. 


river. In tlic Keldpdr pargana, however^ they attain a larger and 
while better adapted for the plough^ the smaller breed are capittil trot- 
ters, and are extensively used in drawing rejujis. Some oi these last 
trotters will do their six miles an hour, and keep up that pace for twenty 
or thirty miles at a stretch. Prices of cattle have very much lalieii— 
a pair which a year ago was considered cheap at two hundred rupees 
will scarcely fetch one hundred. 

The depressed state of the cotton market has influenced the 
value of cattle. The buffaloes in the Maliiir pargana are famed for 
being the best in the Dakhan, but if taken away from their native iiiils 
they^fall off rapidly, and are then no better^ than the nsiial breed. 
Dhangars keep flocks of sheep and goats, which are expOTted. iiie 
mutton obtainable on the tablelands is very excellent. Poultry arc 
reared extensively, and those exhibited at the Akola hjxhibition won 
a first-class prize. 

The mode of husbandry adopted in this district does not differ fi om 
the primitiTO one prevalent in Berar. The implements nsed are the 
same, viz., the ‘Uiagar/^ or plough; the paring'-plough; 

“ tifan” of t\vo sorts, used for sowing ; the “ daurem,’ or hoe- plough ; 
and the “ holm,” also a hoe-plough of smaller size. These imjde- 
ments are so well known that it is superfluous to describe them, it, 
however, may he mentioned that in sowing rabi crops a dinerent 
"tifan” is used, and called "mogna.” 

The crops raised in the district vary according to the nature of the 
soil. Wet cultivation is called “ hdgaijat” In the Wdn taluk tanks 
and anicuts are utilized in the cultivation of a coarse rice. All over the 
district, more or less, well-water is used iu rearing^ the usual garden- 
stuff’, such as sage, chillies, and native vegetables ol sorts, sugarcane, 
poppy, betel-leaf, plantain, turmeric, &c., &c. Compared to the total 
area the wet cultivation is indeed insignificant. 

The dry crops are divided into the "kharif” and "rabi. ’ The 
sowing of tbe former class commences in tlie middle of June, and is 
liarvested by tbe end of January. The sowing of rabi commences m 
the month of A swin (October), and is winnowed generally by April, 
sometimes even earlier. 

Cotton (banni), jaw^ri, tur, miing, Arid, and rice aro the kbarif 
crops ; while wheat, gram,Mkh, peas, linseed, masur, and safflower come 
tinder rabi crops. 

Cotton has for the past few years been very freely sown. In this 
district there are two of the indigenous kind, viz., the "banni’ and 
“iari.” The last-named, is, however, only sown in the Wtin taluk, to 
■ the west of the Wardha. It is put down with the rabi crop, that is m 
September, and picked by April, and is considered far superior to the 
usual kharif produce. Experiments with the exotic staple have been 
tried with varied success, and the sowing from pedigree seed seems to 
be a decided improveipent, and offers a richer harvest ; but some years 
must elapse before the cultivators take to it generally. 
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The depth of the wclls^* and the cost and uncertainty of reaching 
„ ^ ^ water at all, or, if reached, that it will be 

fitted for drinking and agricultural pur- 
poses, prevents there being much irrigated land. It has been estimated 
that in the Basim taluk the proportions the crops bear the one to the 
other are as follows : — 


rupee. 


Ill the Pusad taluk the proportions are- 


Bice, a coarse kind, is grown in considerable quantities in this dis- 
trict, but it is never irrigated, and depends wholly on the rains. This 
crop is annually manured. 

The staple crops are cotton and jawari, neither of which require 
imich rain. The cotton in this district is all banni cotton. Tiio 
people of this district plough their land, if good, not oftener than once 
in every seven years, because they say it does not require it more 
frequently, although they admit that ploughing it oftener would do it 
no harm. 

The inferior soils require being ploughed every three years. 

The country about Plr Mangrdl and Pdsad in former days supplied 
horses to the Contingent cavalry and artillery before they took to 
mounting these two branches of the army on Arabs. This and other 
causes have deprived the district not only of its breed of horses, but 
of its former ample supply, thei^e not being at the present moment one 
hundred fall-sized horses in the district. 


* Wells in Bdsim, 


Wells in Pitsad, 


Good repair 
Bad do. 


Total Weils in the District . . 3,7^8 
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Statistics of Cultivation, Pkodcce, and Labour in the Province 

OP Beea^r (18C9-70).* 

Tot{^ drea of Land, m Acres, 1809-70. 



Cultivated. 

1 

Arable 

Unculti- 

vated, 

Uncultur- 
able,iuchich 
ing land 
taken up by 
livers, &c. 

■i'" 

Total. 

Surveyed 

and 

assessed. 

Kot sur- 
veyed or 
assessed. 

East Berar 

2,150,607 

1,954,498 

1,829,766 

5,934,871 

733,829 

5,201,042 

West Benir 

3,210,768 

582,007 

842,363 

4,635,138 

3,427,609 

1,207,629 

Total 

fS, 361, 375 

2,536,505 

2,672,129 

10,570,009 

4,161,438 

6,408,571 


f The total cultivated area here given does not agree with the area given in page 
71. For this latter Table (compiled by the Cotton Department) the average was probably 
taken from an earlier Return, So also the estimate of Cotton cultivation is dilierent, and 
the popnlation is not given quite correctly in that Table. 


Increase of Cultivatio7u 




In 1869-70. 

Proportion of 
arable uncultivated to 
100 acres cultivated. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



115,853 

242,164 

90 


; 18 ■ 

,, V.MV ............ . . 



Total...... 

358,017 

47 ' 

1 


Extent of each description of Cidturahle Land heaving Assessment, 1869-70. 



Rice Land. 

Irrigated 

Bagayat 

Land. 

Dry-Crop 

Land. 

Total. 

East Berar Acres. 

West Berar „ 

Total 

7,565 

26,141 

12,948 

50,712 

i 

4,084,592 ! 

3,715,922 i 

. ' j 

4,105,105 

3,792,775 

33,706 

63,660 

7,800,564 

7,897,880 


J?.-— None of tLese statistics are exact. Here, and tbroiighout the 
hook, figures can only be taken to indicate the general tendency, direction, 
and degree of economical movement throughout the Province. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

LAND TENURES. 

Section I. — By Cultivation Occujpaney. 

The land tenures of Berfo have sprung, here as elsewhere, from its 
system of government, and especially of finance. The Mahomedan 
conquerors never distributed the land of the Dakhan into feuds, although 
they assigned certain portions on service tenure ; they dealt directly with 
the cultivators, and drew from them a heavy land-tax. The supre^me 
administration was despotic and greedy, but on the whole the king 
was a better landlord than any of his subjects would have been, and tho 
ryots of Berdr were far better ofi‘ than the serfs or the villeins of mediae- 
val Europe under their feudal masters. Successive governments seem 
to have been always, inBer4r, strong enough to prevent the interception 
of this land-tax by middlemen. The patels and deshmukhs, who were 
employed to manage the collections in villages and parg^anas, never got 
beyond hereditary office, nor transmuted themselves into proprietors of 
the land. So when the English received charge of Berdr in 1 853 we found 
the village communities, with their staff of servants and their hereditary 
patel, cultivating the lands which from time immemorial have belonged 
to each township, upon no other tenure than that which usually permitted a 
man to keep possession of his fields so long as he paid to Government 
the customary rent. Some such general principle of reciprocal con- 
venience must have always prevailed, land being still more plentiful than 
cultivators ; but of course it has varied in many particulars according 
to social changes and the state of the country at different periods. 
If we can rely upon the information collected in 1820 by Mountstuai’t 
Elphinstone from the first revenue officers sent into Khandesh after 
its cession to the British Government, the credit of settling the land- 
tax upon a recognition of private property in the land belongs fh'st 
to Malik Ambar. Akbar^s minister fixed a standard assessment, but 
Akbar, it is said, held all land to belong to the State. Whereas Malik 
Ambar is stated to have confirmed his ryots in formal possession of 
specific fields; and it is even alleged that the joint ownership of its lands 
by a village community or township was first declared and acted upon 
by him. Malik Ambar^s settlement was made over the greater part of 
Berar, and in the adjoining parganas of Khandesh. The Collector of 
Khandesh* reports (in June 1819) that mirasi land is saleable at the 
pleasure of its owner only in that portion of the district which belonged 
to Malik Ambar^s dominions. But the proprietor's titles granted by 
Malik Ambar cannot long have outlasted the wear and tear of the dis- 
orders which followed his death. We may suppose that where the 
tenants managed to keep land for any long time in one family they 
acquired a sort of property adverse to all except the Government; 
that where the land changed often by the diverse accidents of an 
unsettled age, in such cases occupancy never hardened into proprietary 

♦ Report by Moiintstuart Elpliinstone (1820), 
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riglit. Grooci land would have been carefully preserved^ bad land 
would be often thrown up ; failure of crops or the exactions of farmers 
would sever many holdings; and all rights ceased with continuity 
of possession. When misgovernment became chronic^ and the country 
was incessantly exposed to be wasted by famine^ war^ or fiscal extor- 
tiouj the tenant^s hold on any one piece of land would be more precarious 
and ephemeral. But perha^ps it may be said that in theory the general 
basis and limit of property in the land was cultivating occupancy undis- 
turbed^ except by violence or injustice^ so long as the traditional stand- 
ing rates of assessment were paid upon the fields taken up. It is easy 
to see that various rights and prescriptions i^ight, under favouring 
circumstances^ arise out of this sort of holding. Several terms^ as 
mirasi, mund’kari, &c., are known to distinguish the class of occupants 
in Berar whose possession of their land is or was long established and by 
descent^ but their precise privileges have never been closely defined. 
The essence of these holdings seems to have been the privilege of paying 
a fixed sum without regard to cultivated alrea, and the right to trees. 
The property was also admitted usually to be heritable and transferable. 
Then certain advantageous tenures were created by expedients used to 
revive cultivation in deserted tracts ; long leases were given at a rent 
mounting upwards very gradually year by year, or a whole ruined vil- 
lage was made over by what is called pdlampatj which fixes the rental 
of the entire estate without taking account of the spread of cultivation. 

These,, however^ are now special instances. Under the Marathas and 
the Nizdm the mass of cultivators held their fields on a yearly lease, 
which was made out for them by the patel at the beginning of each 
season ; the land was acknowledged to belong to the State, and as a 
general rule no absolute right to hold . any particular field, except by 
yearly permission of the officials, was urged or allowed. A man could 
not always give up or transfer his holding without official authorization. 
From the time when Berar fell under two masters — the Nizam and the 
Marathas, —all durable rights, say the Berar people, were gradually 
broken down. Where the Marathas had established themselves solidly 
and incontestably, they consulted the interests of their revenue in their 
treatment of the rent-payers, but upon the debatable lands they had 
no reason to be considerate. Two necessitous governments, rendered 
hungry and unsparing by long wars, competed with each other for the 
land-tax : and when, in 1803 , one ruler was driven out, there ensued the 
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at“WilL apparently because more could be got out of biiu^ be would 
to Mb anLtral field even at a dead loss, wliereas tie leasefiolder would 
tirow up if ie were left no profits. In bad seasons tie 
down ufider tiis unequal burden, or ie took advances f 
farmer and only ffot out of debt by givmg up iis independent ioldiUo, 
just as tie Egyptians “ sold every man Ms field” to ® 

famine prevafied over tiem. At present tie term .mirasi is not com- 
:no.ly La i. Ber&, .fd most of to 0 "^™ - 





known as Mohham Singh U gardi.* Tiis Moikam 
scoundrel of a talukdlr, wio ias left Ms mark on tie land, 
villages iave not yet recovered from Ms treatment of tiem in 

During tie ministry of Edja OWu Lfl (1820-1840) tie land 
revenue ofiertain tracts was regularly put to auction at Haidar^bad foi 
ke iigiest bid. It is related of tiat famous “7^ter f at ie M nM 
even respect tiese auction sales, as it was usual to 7, b ^ ®7hpn 
of tie same contracts simultaneously to several different buyers, 
came tie opportunity of tie pargana officers : ie wio ®®° 5 ®^J^ 7 ica- 
Ms side kept tie farm; or sometimes tiese ®TSv 

tion eauit&lv by putting all purciasers on a kmd of rostei, wiereoy 

Ll Ms to at to iaectioM. mile tos reste wse 

full, even E^ja Ciandu Ldl could not persuade a fresi set of contractor^, 
to deal with him.f 

Tie least recent ioldings wiici now exist are said to be of la^s 
attaoied to tovms, wMci were better protected and more able to ^ p 

tieir own tian tie open villages. 

Yet tie cultivating communities in a large townsMp iave still 
preserved distinctions of family or tribe con'espondmg mti internal 
^visions of tie land, wiici indicate its previous Mstory. Tiese ffis mc- 
tions may date from tie original settlement of tie village, or from its 
latest reival, or from some period of usurpation or revolution wiici 
brougit in foreigners. Tie leading families still represent dimats 
and bodies wiici may be separate as brancies of tie same famfiy 

stock, or as of different caste and race. They claim certain ancestral 
privileges and rights; they fiimisi tie hereditary pMel to tieir sub- 
division; and tie land is occasionally still marked off 
vated exclusively by tie members of each kiel. . r * 

men iave been known formerly to contract with tie to-collectors or 
tie revenue due from tie land of tieir .kiel, and here they must 
iave touched nearly tie status of small zamindars or pattidars in Upper 
India. 

' ' Tie following extracts from tie reports of tie officers who ieM 

i feiarge of Berdr when it was first made over in 1853 will show tie state 
; of tMngs that we found existing. Mr. Bufiock, describing North Berar, 
,:',3ffFjt^„&at; — 




f ? * Gardi, trouble, calamity, infliction. ^ . 

of pargana officers m Berar. 

' . • ,4 Tara. 23 of Resident’s Report for 18S3-o4. 
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“ There are no large classes of proprietors, and the tenure by which 
land is held is very vague ; but he has no doubt that a proprietary right 
might be established in numerous instances, though it does not seem to be 
asserted or recognised (except in the case of digging wells), nor does any 
class claim exclusive privileges ; all appear to hold their fields as tenants-at- 
will. Neither are there any village communities in the sense in which the 
term is understood in the North-Western Provinces ; and where no such 
communities exist he is of opinion that the attempt to establish a system of 
joint and several responsibility, or to create a mutual interest in property 
amongst parties not naturally allied to each other, would neither be successful 
nor desirable/’ 

Major Johnston, reporting on South Berar in 1854, says, however — 

In these districts there are three descriptions of cultivators — First, the 
miindhm or resident cultivator, who has acquired prescriptive rights to 
certain fields and orchards, which have been held for ages by the family, 
and descend from father to son in hereditary succession — rights of which he 
cannot be deprived so long as he pays the Usual rent, miless by the laws 
of the country from some act of his own amounting to forfeiture. Secondly, 
hhmh^hmhy or persons residing in villages at will, Brahmans, Musalmans, and 
other castes not cultivators who rent land, enteriug into agreement to renew 
the lease aimually, and bring it under cultivation, by emplo3dng other 
persons for that purpose, obtaining their lands, which are cliiefiy waste, or 
such as have been deserted by the ryots, at easy terms. Thirdly, waland-^ 
wdr or pyakari : persons living in one village who cultivate lands of another 
from year to year, having only a contingent interest expiring with the harvest. 
The share of a pyakari is higher than that of a resident ryot, the extra 
advantage being conceded to him to compensate for bringing his cattle and 
labour from the village of which he is resident, and of which perhaps he is 
a mundkari. The mmidkari and resident ryots have the choice of land 
in their own villages, selecting those nearest to the village, unless other fields 
exist whose fertility will repay them for going to a greater distance. 
Under the Hindfi government and up to the year 1818 walandwar and 
mundkari it would appear had the right to dispose of their lands by gift, 
by sale, or by transfer. In 1818 an order from the Maharaja Chandu Lai, 
the late minister, did away with the prescribed right, making it necessary 
under certain pains and penalties, that the previous sanction of tbe govern- 
ment should be obtained for the so-doing.* There are no mirdsddrs ; 
the term cannot be well applied to mimdkaris or resident ryots, or to 
walandwars, whose right to possession exists only so long as they continue 
to pay the usual rates of assessment on their lands. The distinctive mark of 
property, viz., the power of alienation, does not exist 

Major Johnston probably represents very correctly the theory or 
mundkari tenure. But he goes on to observe on the little faitV 
which has been kept by the former government in its revenue system. 
And all my own inquiries, not only into former practice within Berar, 
hut into actual practice now going on beyond our borders, confirms my 
belief that the talukdars and revenue farmers cared nothing for pre- 
scriptive claims to hold at fixed rates. 

'"The village communities,” writes Captain C^phell in his report for 
1855 - 56 , ‘'are indeed changed from what they originally were, hut they still 
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* Baja Chandu LaPs object was of rqurse to exact heavy fines on each transfer, 
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exist, and proprietary rights are everywhere recognised ; and clanns are now 
asserted to what few cared to claim during the later years of the Isiative 
government, when proprietary rights were often disregarded, lar iiom 

secure, and the possession of wealth often brought loss with it. That proprie- 
tary right exists and is recognised is shown by the right of diggmg, or grant- 
ing permission to dig, wells, and planting trees. The ancestors of the pro- 
prietors it was who built the garU or small mud-walled fort round which the 
huts of the villagers cluster, and by which they were protected. None but 
proprietors are now allowed to reside within the w^alls, and the proof of owner- 
ship of a house within them is in disputed cases an admission of proprietary 
rights. In many villages the lands and m(mu have been divided among 
the proprietors.^’ 

Mr. Bushhy^s* conclusions as to the tenure of land which originally 
vailed in this province are given in the quotations here subjoined . - 
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for 1853-54 in Soiitli Berar were actually made mauzewar, that is {says LandTenares. 
the Deputy Commissioner) leases were given to, and agreements taken ByCuUiratioa 
from, the headmen of each village on the express widerstandmg that the Occupancy, 
sums stipulated in the lease were to he distributed according to value 
of the several holdings/^* Bat it seems doubtful whether Korth- 
Western traditions had not something misled Mr. Edmonstone (then 
Secretary to the Foreign Department) and the Resident when they 
inferred from the position of these headmen that they had been original 
proprietors » There seems good evidence in favour of the theory that they 
we^’C nevermore than the recognized agents for the other cultivators, and 
the natural managers of accounts with Government for the whole township ; 
that they had no pretensions whatever to the superior rights over other 
cultivators within their headships upon the lands for which they ^ 
engaged with the Government. However, the exact sense in which Mr. 

Bushby uses the words “ village proprietoF^ is not always clear ; he may 
mean only the proprietor of land within the village. These headmen 
certainly held land ; they possessed also the hereditary right, as patels, 
to collect the rents and deduct their own customary dues. The two 
kinds of right were, however, in no way connected, nor did one arise 
from the other ; f there is abundant proof that men owned the land 
they cultivated, but no proof at all of superior ownership in land culti- 
vated by others. 

The period J during which this province was governed solely by the 
Nizam, from the departure of the Marathas to the entry of the British, 
was an era of severe maladministration. Nevertheless in reviewing 
this unfortunate interval we must not forget that our own revenue 
management of adjacent districts about the same time was exceedingly 
bad. The following extracts from a speech made by the Honourable 
J. D. Inverarity at the Bombay Council in 1864 describes a state of 
things in the British Dakhan which leaves us very little moral elevation 
from which to lecture the Nizdm : — 

^^ITp to 1834-35 cultivation and reveuue had been gradually 
decreasing, and the onerous assessment had the effect of diiving 
our cultivation to private estates, or to the neighbouring coun- 
tries of the Nizdm or the E^ja of Sattara. « BuV says the 
Revenue Commissioner, ^ the pecuniary loss, heav^ as it is, which 
Government sustains from such a system is not its worst conse- 
quence. Its demoralising effect, always observable, has exhibited 
itself in a very extensive form in the Dakhan, It has spread with 
a force that has carried its poison not only into every district, but 
to almost every village, as well as to almost every Jfemily having 
any connection with the fiscal afiairs of the country.^ The large 
and constant remissions, for which over-assessment afforded a just 
plea, were perverted to the base ends of fraud, oppression, and 
injustice. Heavy and accumulating arrears paralysed agricultural 
industry. The cultivators'* cattle— the last support of the indi- 


* Report for Soutli Berar, IS 54. 

t See below, p. XOO, the Resident’s remarks on the ""extravagant pretensions” of 
Is. ; - 

t 1804—1853. ''' 
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(Tent — ^were mercilessly sold ; and to extort rents the persons ot 
the nnhappy defaulters, who were already reduced to beggary, 
were sometimes barbarously tortui’ed.’^ 

And Mr. 0. A. Elliott’s Settlement Report for Hoshangdbdd shows 
that the Narbada districts fared no better under the earliest race ot 
financing politicals. The truth is that our police was strong, our 
accounts well kept, and our chief officers incorruptible, ^^Jiereby we 
stayed off the natural consequences of a, system which brought oui less 
methodical neighbour to the verge of ruin. 

The English Government has now (1869) placed the tenure of 
land in Berdr on a stable foundation. After some hesitation (for a 
settlement on the North-West Provinces model was first actuallj 
ordered) the Bombay system of Survey and Settlement according to 
fields has been adopted. The whole country f temg surveyed, marked 
off into plots, and assessed at rates which hold good for thirty years. 
Subiect to certain restrictions, the occupant is absolute proprietor o 
his holdings ; may sell, let, or mortgage it, or any part of it ; cultivate it 
or leave it waste, so long as he pays its assessment, which is fixed _ foi 
the term of the settlement (usually thirty years), and may then revised 
only on general principles ; that is, the assessment of an entire district 
or village may be raised or lowered as may seem expedient, but the 
impost may not be altered to the detriment of any occupant on account 
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Thus in fifteen years the Borar cultivator lias passed trom ail the evils 
of rack-renting, personal insecurity, and uncertain oivncrsliip of land, to 
a safe property and a fixed assessment. Yet we sfiould remember tliat 
this contrast between the two administrations, which cannot now fail to 
strike the generation which remembers the Assignment of 1853, would 
not have much impressed the foregoing generation if the country had 
been transferred thirty years earlier. The Berdr cultivator is lucky in 
that ho came under British management at a time when our Govern- 
ment had sown its wild oats, and reaped the fruits thereof ; when we 
had drained the slough of fiscal blunders and blind carelessness m 
which our Collectors had been floundering, and had placed them on 
the firm and fertile ground of method and moderation. _ It would bo 
dangerous to assert that the agriculturist under the rigid, irresistible, 
unconscious maladministration of the early English school was even so 
well off as under the conscious haphazard misrule of the Native govern- 
ment, which was kept elastic by the possibility of evasion or revolt. 
This rigid irresistibility is probably the firimo cause of our mis- 
managing (as we constantly do) the land revenue of a new province 
during the first years of our administration. Even m land, when the 
Nizam’s talukddrs had in North Bordr made over to us a squeezed 
orange, wo began by attempting to collect thejipxtraordmary rates to 
which the land revenue demand had been run up by our predecessors, 
wbfinnR it mav bo ETuessod that the agriculturists did not at once discover 
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l^nd IS now Tory commonly held on tlio joint-stock principle (‘■^'1 
Certain persons agree to contribute shares of 'cultivating cxi tenses, and’ 
to dmde the profits m proportion to those shares, that proportion bcin«- 
usually determined by the number of plough-cattle employed by cae']> 
partner. Ihese shareholders have coordinate proprietary ri4ts in 
the Ifmd. If you admit a partner without stipulation as to term, voii 
cannot turn him out when you wish to got rid of him, although you can 
dissolve the partnership by division of shares. 

It is not always easy to distinguish proprietary shareholders from 
.sub-tenants, but the partner is ho who has put in a share of capital ami 
stock on loan from the proprietor, and after accounting for all advances 
receives a stipulated share of the net profit and of cultivation If the 
sub-tonant has subscribed any capital, that transaction is adjusted 
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iHo i>afm snb-tenuro (metairio) was formerly, and is still, very 
common m Bcrar. Those are the ordinary terms of the batiii con- 
tract The registered occupant of the land pays the assessment on it 
buc makes it over entirely to the mt^taycr, and receives as rent half the 
crop after it has beten cleaned and made ready for market I’bc 
proportion of half is invariable, but the metayer sometimes deducts 
ins seed before dmdingtho gram. He (the sub-tonant) finds seed, labour 
oxen, and all cultivatmg expenses. The period of lease is usually fixed’ 
but It depends on the state of the land. If it is bad, the period my bo 
long; but no term of metairie holding gives any right of occupancyf 

Metairies aro going out of fashion. As the country gets richer th- 
prosperous cultivator ^-dl not agi-oo to pay a rent of hllf the produce 
and demands admission to partnership. Money-rents aro also cominf’ 
into usage slowly-mainly, I think because the land now occasionally 
falls into the bands of classes who do not onltivato, and who aro thim 
obliged to lot to others. _The money-lenders can no; sdl iIp a cultivSo • 

Cefomd” Sr oonidhardjy 


Many persons now hold substmtial estates, particnlarly in flic 
be ar valley. These arc usually village or pargana officials, who have 
had good opportunities of getting hold of the best fields. Several could bo 
named who are registered occupants of 300 and 400 acres, and a few 
have larger holffinp rated at Rs. 1,000 or upwards of land revenue I t 
may be affirmed, however, that m almost all these instances the laud is 
leally possessed by a family of shareholding kinsmen, who assist in 
the management and divide the profits-not. Is in Engknd, bya sbi4o 
propiieior. These large landowners farm most of their fiekls^by hill'd 

m ^ plough-cattle, though, where the lands are 
scattered in difierent villages, they aro often leased out. The rate of 
wages of fam-labourers is as high as Rs. 8 monthly in the centre of tho 

OT Rs 40 wit f f tiits it falls I Rs. 25 

or Rs 40 yearly with food and clotlung bosiilo. Further down south 

the labourer stiU gets a share of tho produce only 
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iJio br.u.ii bovornmont introduced in 1865 a system of loasim? for 
1.1111 fcy yoai a uncmtivatod villages upon terms wMcli fix a rental j-isi-nr 
gradually wi i tlie spread of cultivation. At tlie expiry of tliis period 
the lessee mil be proprietor of tlie whole estate at the M assessment; 

01 le may refuse to engage for the total area, when he will subside into 

an oramLiry patel. 

Section hy Office, 

Wliile in Benir tlie tenure of land, except by special grants, w«as 
Tenure by office. always very loose, tlie teimro of revenue 

. ... _ offices, with all the rights, perquisites, 

an immunities which convey usufruct of land or shares in the produce, 
iias .from the earliest times been strong and steadfast. The patel has 
always been the agent between the State and the village tenants for 
cu tivation and collections ; he was paid by rent-free land, money dues, 
and dignities, the whole being grouped under the term ^^vjataa}' The 
o ice was, and is still, a most precious family possession, hcritahlo 
unless^ the Government violently changed the course of succession or 
ousted a holder. That it was transferable at need there is a proof 
extant in a case in which a share in a patelship was given in compen- 
sation for murder. The land was the patrimony of the family, whicli 
shares all profits and privileges according to the law of successions. 
Under our rule the patel and his coadjutor the patwari receive only a 
fixed percentage on the^ collections, but the importance of their ofiicc 
IS undiminished. The family is most tenacious of the dignities and small 
emoluments whicli pertain to the patelgi, of the man fan or precedence 
111 various ceremonies, and the possession of a site within the old village 
ynf'ij or fortified enclosure. The title of patel is jealously preserved, 
and pedigrees are tested when a marriage is under treaty. For tho 
settlement of all these delicate questions of position and punctilio the 
British Government rather cynically refers the patels to the Civil Court, 
wliere they waste their substance on stamps and pleaders in a piteous 
fashion. But the actual aj)pointment to the positive duties of a patel 
lies with the Bevenue Administration, and the heir succeeds on a death 
vacancy, unless he is quite unfit. The number of patels wdio claim tho 
title and dignities is not limited ; that depends on the number of 
branches thrown out from the original stock : for all inherit. But the 
number of officers under the State depends on the size and needs of 
the township. 

Tho deshmukhs and de.shpaiidias were tho superior officers of 
pargana or revenue subdivisions. They may have been instituted by 
tho earliest JMlialiomedaii g'ovemment to conciliate a conquered people, 
and to assist in managing the revenue. They were certainly much 
employed by the Musalmans, and rose to great local importance under 
these dynasties. All of them held, by virtue of office, the right to 
take certain dues from the revenue collected in their subdivisions, but 
some of the more powerful families received large grants of land in 
jagir, and^ patents for tho collection of additional subsidies, on condi- 
tion of military or police service and the maintenanco of order. The 
desluuukhs of Siudkher and Basim were local magnates of this kind ; 
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LaiiaTenxires. tlioy Swept in fees and perquisites from whole districts^ and absorbed 
By Office the lower hereditary offices in many villages. Towards tlio decline oi’ 
the Moghal power in Ber4r they sometimes obtained their subdivisions 
in farm j the title of zamindar was commonly applied to tliern^ and some 
of them were probably fast developing into the status of takikdars and 
zaminddrs of Upper India. In another part of the Dakhan they had 
very nearly expanded into landlordism^ but not quite. Captain Mea- 
dows Taylor, reporting in 1850 upon tho Western Assigned Districts 
about Solapdr, mentions a tenure called amliy which he described as a 
hereditary contract, Tho amlidars (says he) ^^are the nargowras or 
deslimukhs ; in other words, the za mindars of the district. Some of them 
have held their districts since Alamgir^s time. As to interior economy, 
^nhe zamindar is merely the middleman between the cultivators and 
the State, Thera can be no doubt that they were originally here, like 
the Mardtha country, *the executive officers of Government ; but in 
Rdichilr they have heeamo landed proprietors^ with a right to their 
villages so long as they pa^ fixed tribute. They are needy, look only to 
tho present, obtain as much as they can from the ryots/^ &c. An earlier 
stage of the ingro gradual growth from temporary to permanent tenure 
may bo noticed in the description of tenures, or holding of estates 

by terminable contract, existing side by side in Eaichiir with these amli 
properties. But in Ber^r the Niz^m and the Marathas were struggling 
lor tho revenue; they were too powerful to let any subjects stand 
between them and the full demand ; while wherever the MarSthas got 
complete mastery those keen financiers dispensed altogether with the 
services, and therefore with the claims, of untrustworthy and influential 
collectors not directly subordinate to themselves. "Tho desmukhs and 
desp^ndias have now no official duties; their families enjoy certain 
allowances which are charged upon the net land revenue. When these 
districts were assigned, the village officers had very rarely usurped 
whole villages ; and the Resident who first administered the country at 
once decided that ^'we have not here to deal with zaminclars as inaliks 
^^^or proprietors of the land, but with zamindars as hereditary pargana 
and village officers entitled to customary dues and inams in recompense 
for their services.^^=i= He observed further that the village and pargana 
officers had frequently, besides their money dues, large quantities of 
inain land, and that the "most boundless impositions^^ have been thus 
committed on the State, and the "most extravagant pretensions^^ advanced 
by patels and deshmukhs who had got into possession of land of which 
they professed themselves proprietors — whole villages sometimes. 

Section llL’^Tenure hy Grant 

By Orant. Ber& by grant of the sovereign power may 

be bnoliy enumerated, though they differ not essentially from the 
estates of the same kind all over India. 


These estates were always granted rent-free ; and when cultivated 
lands were made over, it may bo assumed that the sanads only con- 
veyed tho revenue on the area mentioned, as when a whole village was 
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assigned. Bafc in very many cases small plots of waste land were LandTcntirps, 
bestowed for petty services, and here it^is clear that possession of the Grant 

land itself was conferred. These are perhaps the oldest tenures by ^ 
which specific properties in land are held in Berdr. 

The jdgir of Berar 
earliest feuds, a mere 
the maintenance of 

] - " 

tenance of due state and dignity, 
ordinarily extend beyond his own 

iV, . . ‘ , , _ . 

other person who undertook the conditions, 
when given to powerful families acquired 
Bdsim deshmukh has held a village 


seems to have been originally always, like tlio 
assignment of revenue for military service, and 
order by armed control of certain districts. In 
later times the grant was occasionally made to civil officers for the main- 

The interest of the stipendiary did not 
life, and the jdgir even determined at 
pleasure of the sovereign, or it was transferred, on failure of service, to an- 

But some of these grants 
an hereditary character. The 
joasim aesnmiiKn nas lieid a village on this tenure for about 150 
years. It would seem, nevertheless, that until recently these estates 
very seldom shook off the condition under which they were created. The 
assignments were "withdrawn when the service ceased ; and they were 
considered a far inferior kind of property to that of hereditary oflice. 
For instance, the Sindkher deshmukh, whose family held jdgirs in the 
10th century, possessed in the 19th century only the lands and dues 
attached to offices. In Upper India he would have been a great 
zamindar oratalukdar j in the Dakhan he was content to be the 
deshmukh of a dozen parganas, the patel of fifty villages, and in his own 
town of Sindkher the pluralist holder of all the grants attached to 
menial services — washing, shaving, sweeping, &c. The family had 
given up its jagirs, yet had seized every sort of ivaian on which it 
could lay hands. In one sanad (dated 1815) produced in support of 
inam claims the deshmukhs of Sindkher had assigned in pious uses the 
revenue of a whole village, reserving their own dues. This was of 
course an unauthorized grant, but it shows that these high officers never 
thought of assigning the revenue to themselves. The Basim deshmukh 
has one jagir village ; but his hereditary income, as he represents it, is 
derived from his official allowances under a system now obsolete, and 
from certain supposed rights to levy contributions of grain from 
villages. In short, these families are now in a condition something 
similar to that of those French seigneurs^ whosfe rental consisted almost 
entirely of feudal services and droits/^ and who thus lost their whole 
income by the Eevolution. ’ 

Probably the double government of the Mariitha and the IsTiz^m 
kept this tenure weak and precarious. The Nizam would have insisted 
on service from his j^girdars during his incessant wars. The Maratha 
treated the Moghal jdgir dtxrs very roughly, taking from them sixty 
per cent, of all the revenue assigned, wherever such demand could be 
enforced. To plunder an enemy ^s jdgir was much the same as to sack 
his military chest — it disordered the army estimates. When this pro- 
vince was made over in 1853 to the British, some villages were under 
assignment to jagirddrs for the maintenance of troops, and these were 
given up by their holders. Up to that date, however, the system of 
tanJeha jdgir, or assignment for army payments — ^by which whole 
parganas in Berdr had been formerly held— had barely survived. The 
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IiandTenares. 
By Grant, 


irregularities of tliO old practice were notorious. A few followers to 
enable the jagirdar to collect the revenue were sometimes the only 
armed force really maintained ; no musters were held^ and when troops 
were seriously called out thejdgirddr made hasty levies^ or occasionally 
absconded altogether. 

There are still several personal j%irs without condition in Berar 
'which have been confirmed to the holders as a heritable possession. 
But none of these were made hereditary by original grant, save only the 
estates given to pious or venerable persons — to Baiyads, fakirs, plrzadas, 

* and the like — and perhaps an estate which was first assigned as an 
appanage to members of the reigning family. Other jagirs have been 
obtained by court interest, acquired by local officers during their tenure 
of power, or allotted to them for maintenance of due state and dignity, 
and such holdings were often continued afterwards as a sort of pension 
which slided into inheritance. The term jagir seems to mean, in these 
districts, any rent-free holding of one or more whole mauzas. Almost 
every j%ir title was given by the Delhi Emperor or the Nizam, 
one or two by the Peshwa; but not one full grant derives from the 
Bhonsla dynasty, which never arrogated to itself that sovereign prero- 
gative. 

Mr. Bullock, the first DeputyCommissioner of North Berar, writes in 
1854 that the jagir villages were the most prosperous and best culti- 
vated of all. He and the Resident* both agree that this is because the 
jdgirddr treated the tenants liberally, from the motive that he, and not 
the fisc, reaped the profits. But the Deputy Commissioner's conclusion is 
that the State should do likewise unto its own tenants; whereas the Resi- 
dent seems to infer that the State can never manage so well as a private 
landlord. It is noticed, however, as one reason for this prosperity, that 
the jdgirddrs had picked out all the best villages. In 1 855 the assessment 
on North Berar had been run up to its highest point, and the cultivation 
for the following year immediately contracted, the ryots emigrating in 
numbers from Government lands to the estates of jagirdars and the surf- 
Iclias^ or Nizdrn^s privy-purse assignments. The Deputy Commissioner 
laments that the comparison between (as it were) two landlords is against 
the British Government* Certain it is that when two estates are thus 
being managed side by side on yearly leases with strong competition 
for tenants, the private landlord who is directly interested in profit and 
loss ought to work his land better then the salax-ied tax-collector. 
But this only proves that a system of arbitrary leases will not prosper 
under Government administration, though it may succeed in private 
hands under a good head, so long as ^ there is a demand for tenants. 
When the tide has turned, and there springs up a competition among 
tenants for land, at this later, yet inevitable, stage the private rent-holder 
is apt to be found very much in his tenant^s way. No cultivator would 
now migrate into a jagir village. 

In Ber^r, as all over the world, we find relics of the age Tvhen law 

. . Ofter service tenures, aad regular police were confined at best 

to the open country, and when imperial 

' ' 'h:-;:',' * Report 1854-55. 
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governments paid a sort of black-mail to tbe pettiest liigUand cMef. LandTonnros. 
, The little Etijas (Gond^ Korkd, and Bliil), wlio still claim large tracts of 
tlie GiiwilgarK kills, kave from time immemorial keld lands and levied 
transit dues on condition of moderate plundering, of keeping open tke 
passes, and of maintaining kill-posts constantly on tk© look-out towards 
the plain. And all along tke Ajanta kills on tke otker side of tke 
Bcrar valley is a tribe of Kolis wko under tkeir naiks kad ckarge of 
tke gkdts or gaies of tke ridge, and acted as a kind of local militia, paid 
by assignment of land in tke villages. Tkere are also families of Banjuras 
and Maratkas to wkom tko former governors of tkis country granted 
license to exact tolls from travellers and tribute from villagers, by way 
of regulating an evil wliick tkoy were too weak or too careless to put 
down. 

Tko ndihwdris seem to kave been men retained on tke revenue 
^ . establiskment of the district for general 

^aikwans. service in tkb collection of tko land-tax 

and tke work of administration, like our taksil peons. Tkey were paid, 

I a'atkor from old sanadsy very commonly by getting grants of land. 


;as 


or tiicy were pensioned off on a bit of arable waste, 
became keredltary. 


Of course tke land 


Village grants of land to tke menial servants of tko village commu- 
nity and to artizans were universally 
service grants* made 5 tkey are still muck prized as 

kereditary possessions. 


Section IY.- 


irnous 


and Charitable Grants, 


Grants to religious or ckaritable institutions by tko sovereigns or 
tkeir deputies aro very numerous ; none of tkom date from a tiiiio earlier 
than tke 17tk century, and most of tkese are under tko seal of Aurangzob 
to Makomedans. Land kas been made over rent-free for tke support of 
many masjids, Hiiidd temples, koly places, tombs, dkaramsalas (or 
kospices), and skriues innumerable* Money payments from certain 
revenues kave been allotted, and the rigkt to collect dues from specified 
villages. Wkore tke grants were for religious rites, liturgies, or menial 
services at an institution, tkey kave skown a tendency, perceptible 
even in Ckristian countries, to merge into personal estates vesting in 
an ecclesiastical family or community. Tke services kavo become obsolete, 
and tke buildings decayed. Tkese grants, or inams, are now continued 
on condition of service and maintenance of buildings. 

The Kazi of Berdr is now usually supported by a very small cess 
on cacli village mentioned in kis grant. But several of tkeir offices 
aro rickly endowed by rent-free land grants. The family of tke Maika- 
piir Kazl kas, by a succession of prudent marriages, managed to secure 
to its present representative a concentration of ecclesiastical aiiena- 
iioiis ; tlirougk a process wkiok migkt be illustrated by conceiving Oatke- 
dral lands to kave become in tko 17tk century keritablc possessions ot 
tke Chapter, and a frequent intermarriage of canons’ families to kavo 
emsued. 



liandTenurcs. Under tMs heading may bo classed the dharm mal grantS;, for the 
repair and maintenance of tanks^ channels^ and drinking reservoirs 
belonging in common right to certain villages* 


Section V , — Personal Qranta. 



Other grants are personal by origin. It Was very common lor the 
Moghal rulers, and for the Marathas while they had power, to make petty 
allotments of rent-free land for the maintenance of persons whose 

gave them some claim. Waste land 
a life-tenure only, but a little interest 


Personal 

Grants. 


piety, poverty, or learning 
was usually granted, often . 
got the rent-free estate continued to heirs, and tenures of this sort are 
among the oldest in the province. 

There seems to have heen a tacit understanding that grants of 
this kind, once bestowed, should not lapse. There are various indica- 
tions which point to this cpnclusion. The Government appeared to 
consider resumption unbecoming to its dignity. Then again there are 
many instances where the Supreme Government setting the example, 


DISTRICT SELECTIONS. 


Akola. 


There are certain strips of land known as motlcari holdings, and 
^ extending along the whole breadth of tlie 

Prmlegcd holdings. district at tte foot of the range. 

Those are of considerable value, and differ from ordinary tenuros in 
having been originally held as payment for the maintenance of a chain 
of outposts or watch-towers on elevated points in the ridge, 

' r This met is a distinct institution in connection with the defence and 
p^ne of the Gangra. It appears to be of considerable antiquity, and 
the r^jas say originally belonged to them. 

The service consisted in ihanas, chauMs^ or outposts, principally of 
BWls, at stations, on the hills, whose duty it was to give inform- 


riis^riet 

i^iectioas. 

Akoia. 
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rnafcion of, or, if possible, to prevent the approach of eviLdisposed per- 
sons or parties. No very clear information is now given, but the general 
arrangement of the institution indicates a precaution against attack from 
the hills, the Gond and Bhfl Rajas themselves. 

^ These mots appear at one time to have been established across the 
entire extent of the Ganga border, and they were supported by lone** 
slips of undulating country adjoining the sites of each clumU, which 
were until lately independent of adjacent villages, and known as meis. 
They have now been incorporated with the nearest villages, and this 
arrangement has given rise to counter claims between the village offi- 
cers of such villages and the former owners. 

There are twelve of these motkari land holdings still ^claimed by 
Bhils, Eolis, and by one hill-Rdja ; they extend from the extreme west 
of Berar at intervals along the skirts of the mountains up to tlie eastern 
hoimdaiy of Akola District. They appean not to have been con- 
sidered necessary nearElichpdr, in consequence of the location of troops 
in that chief city. 

Other money payments had been levied from certain villages by 
the highland chiefs. 

^ Major Sayer, reporting to the Resident in 1822, writes : 

There was a constant warfare carried on between the in- 
habitants of the hills and those in the plains, and the sums claimed 
seem to have been the composition-money paid by the latter to 
their more hardy neighbours to abstain from plundering them.'^^ 

The Resident (12th February 1822) thought it would be discredit- 
able to buy off robbery and pillage by paying tribute to plunderers, 
bat called for an opinion with reference to local considerations. 

Major Sayer in his reply reported that, according to the best 
information, the payments were originally made for the purpose of 
securing the good offices of the hill-men in giving infoi'mation regard- 
^'''ing stray cattle, and for assisting in restoring them to their owners ; 
that the payments were levied until 1803, when the greater portion of 
the Berar valley was transferred to the Ilaidarabad government, and 
they ceased, excepting in the Argdon and Akot pargan^s, which 
renmined to the Eagpiir rulers, and continued to be subject to the 
exactions, because they were too far from the seat of government to 
be properly protected and that contributions were levied with the 
assistance of Shekh Dulla.^^^' 

Continuing his narrative. Major Sayer says that in the occupation 
of the country (by the Nizamis troops), the inhabitants of the plains 
being efficiently protected, the payments ceased in 1817. 

In 1844 however — twenty years later — when Shekh Ballads proceed- 
ings and Raja Mangai Singes complicity in them had been forgotten, or 
only remembered as feats of heroism and hardihood (excepting by the 


hand Teniir©®, 


nisWct 

Seloctiom. 


* A famous baadit, killed in 1818. 
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people who suffered from ms depredations), Uaptain 15. tlomiston. corn« 
pkimng of opposition to Ms endeavours to establish the R^jaktitlej wrote .; 
that these chiefs, with their followers, were always considered the police 
of the country ; that they w^ere bound in obligations for its security and 
the safety of the property of the inhabitants ; that they only resorted , 
to robbery on the plains when forced to do so by starvation from being ■, 
oppressed and deprived of their rights ; that they claimed what the 
talukd&s were appropriating, not what the Governinent was benefit* 
^*^ing from. Upon arguments of this nature, and npon consideration’ 
of the proved antiquity of the tenure, many of these claims'' for lands 
and fees made by the highland chiefs of the Melghat, and by the petty 
wardens of these marshes, were in 1867 formally recognized by the 

British Government. 

4 

Under the Nizamk government the revenue was generally farmed 
, out to either desmukhsor sdoMrSj who 

enure o ant . never thought of recognising rights of 

occupancy. Cultivators were in those days “ tenants-at-will,^^ and 
exposed to such extortionate demands that cultivation decreased to a 
minimum. Since the Assignment, however, a great stimulus has been 
given to cultivation by the rigid observance of a right to occupancy 
and of a fixed rate. Though a settlement has been made annually, yet 
its operations are confined exclusively to the determination of such 
changes as are caused by death and by newly-reclaimed land, but the 
demand on holdings is never altered. The revenue system is essen- 
tially the ^^ryotw^ri.*^^ Though holding the land from year to year, the 
ryot is secure both in his occupancy and from an increased demand | 
yet he is permitted to throw up his cultivation if he likes, provided he 
tenders a razindma by the end of April, to admit of his holding being 
offered in time to any other person. Judging from results, this system 
has been successful in Berar. Cultivation has increased wonderfully, 
and is still increasing. Proprietary rights had no existence when we 
took possession of the country, but each holder under our rule is, so to , 
speak, proprieto/^ (in the restricted meaning of that word) of his 
own field, subject to the payment of the Government demand. His 
right of occupancy is transferable and saleable, subject to the approval 
of the^ revenue authorities ; and it is further liable to attachment in 
execution of a decree. 

The right of occupancy therefore is in reality a property, valuable 
or otherwise according to local position. The rates of assessment in 
this district are very light. As yet there has been no regular revenue 
survey, and land is given on very advantageous terms, with the object 
of attracting cultivators to reclaim the vast jungle which predominates 
in this district. The rates are as follows for land covered with heavy 
wood, viz., for the first two years, rent-free ; third year, one rupee ; 
fourth year, two rupees ; fifth year, three rupees ; sixth year, four rupees ; 
■and seventh year, five rupees,— regardless of the extent of land brought 
under,, the plough. On the eighth year an eye survey^^ is made of 
the plot, and a rough measurement to ascertain approximately the area. 
This is afiMSsody '^^^Wrding to its quality, at one rupee, twelve annas, or 
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annas tlie b%ha. The revenue, once settled, is collected hy the LandTonurei 
paid, whose office is tacitly recognized to be hereditary, and, though the 
roTnuneration is small, it is much coveted. The ffisputes connected 
with the patelship are more vigorously contested than any other. 

The exceptional tenures in this district are those held by jagir- 

Exceptional tenures. whom integral villages have been 

granted rent-iree by lormer governments, 
eitlier for maintenance or endowments of temples. Tke maJiani^ of 
Malnir and a few others hold villages on this tenure in this district. 

The next in order is the pdlampat” tenure. This in its nature 
closely resembles the mokasa^’ prevailing in the Central Provinces, 
so far that a fixed portion only of the revenue, varyingin amount, of vil- 
lages so held is credited to Government, while the remainder is enjoyed 
by the liolder. Deshmukhs and deshpandias in the Wdn taluk hold a 
few palampat villages under ancient sanads. There are also the usual 
inumddrs who enjoy fields rent-free. These are chiefly charitable grants 
or endowments to temples, mosques, &c., and occasionally held condi- 
tionally, for the lifetime of the present incumbents, or in perpetuity, 
according to the nature of the grant, which is the subject of special 
investigation by a specially-appointed officer. There only remain for 
brief allusion the ^^maktas^’ (farming-leases) of either deserted villages, 
or of those in which the cultivation is very backward. Villages to the 
number of 619 have been leased out for a term of thirty years upon 
terms which give a graduated rental, culminating in full assessment and 
proprietary right. 

Bulda'na. 

The system is lyotwari. The State is the superior landlord, and 
^ , its property-rights in the land are re- 

ati enure. cognized universally. The ryot holds 

directly under the State, and, subject to revision at the termination of 
thirty years from the last settlement, which was the period for which 
the settlement was made, he pays a fixed annual rent. He is in fact 
a peasant-proprietor of the land, with a heritable tenure admitting of 
alienation by sale or mortgage of the right of occupancy. The regis- 
tered holder can throw up his land at will at the close of the fasli year ; 
but if he continues to hold over the commencement of the new fasl% 
he is liable to the revenue demand whether he cultivates or not. 

The occupant of land may be the registered holder, called khMadar ; ov 
a CO- occupant, though unregistered, sharing right of occupancy with 
the hhatadar^ and called fot-hissadar or poUhhdgiddr ; or he is a mort- 
gagee in possession, called gahdnddr ; or a sub-tenant, in which last case 
he may be occupying the land of another on the dng hailhi system, or as 
a hatdiddr^ or as a Imrarddr^ or as a pot’^ldoniddr. In any case it is the 
khdtad^r to whom the State looks for payment of the revenue demand. 

The terms of occupancy under this temporary tenure are that the 

khataddr and pot-hissad^rs, if any there 
Angbailki tenure. provide the buUocks required for 

working the land, but beyond this go to no expense on account of the 
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^ Cbief priest of a shrine or temple. 
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laadTeniires. cultivation. The cultivating occupant is a sub-tenant, who, “ wnsi- 
-n- X * 4 deration of the use of the land and the plongh-bullocks^ shares with tiie 
Seleon ■ Government tenant, and his co-sharers if any there be, the produce of 
the land in a certain agreed-npon proportion. The occupancy is ter- 
minahle at wih at the close of each fasli, after the crops have been 
taken off the land and divided. The revenue demand on the land 
is paid jointly by the khdtadar and the cultivator in shares propor- 
tionately, according to the proportion in which the produce was to be 
shared. 


This is another temporary tenure. The so-called occupant culti- 
/ vates the land and pays the khatadar a 

Bataidar. certain proportion of the profits in kind. 

The khdtad^r has to make good the revenue demand out of his share of 
the produce. The batdiddr may cultivate the land for one or more 
fasliB consecutively, but can be ousted at will at the termination of a 
fasl% after the crops have been harvested and divided. 


Where a man cultivates another's holding under special contract 
„ , ,, as to period of occupancy, restitution 

Karardar. khdta, &c., he is called a kar&- 



ddr, and the nature of his sub -tenure varies with the terms of the 
contract. 

In the pot-laonid& we find the ordinary sub-tenant paying rent, 
p either in money or in kind, to the kha- 

o - om ar. taddr, who has to make good the revenue 

demand out of the rent. He is a tenant-at-will from fasli to fasU ; 
but where he has cultivated the same land for twelve years or more 
the khataddr before he can oust him must get a decree of court de- 
claratory of his title. 


A table is here given which shows the number of persons actually 
on the land registers as holding land of the State in Berar. It does 
not pretend, however, to contain the names of all persons having pro- 
prietary interest in the land, for without doubt many co-sharers must 
have been omitted, and a large proportion of the sub-tenants who do 
not hold from the State immediately : — 


No. of registered 
occupants. 


District. 


Taluk, 


Dari^pAr. 

MelgMt 


Elichpv'b 


Total 


Total cultivated area in acres 


Total agricultural males 
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LandTcBiiTCS. 

District 

Selections. 


!No. of registered 
occnpaiits. 


Taluk, 


f Amruofci ... 
) Murfciznptir 
^ Cirandor ... 
LMorsi 


Total 


Total cultivated area in acres 


Total agricultural males 


fAkola 
j Baliipdr 
'j Akot .. 
LJalgaon 


Akola. 


Total cultivated area in acres 
Total agricultural males 


C Cbikli .... 
? Mehkar . 
Malkapxir 


Budda'na. 


Total, 


Total cultivated area in acres. 
Total agricultural males 


^ Bfisim 
) Pdsad 


Total cultivated area in acres. 
Total agricultural males 


f yewatmdl 
<( Wun ..... 
LDarwa .... 


Total cultivated area in acres 
Total agricultural males ...... 


the Province of Berar 


Total Registered Occupants in 
„ Cultivated Area in acres 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HISTORY. 

The following- sketch of Ber^r history is drawn mainly from a few 

research, nor^attempt at critical analysis of sources of information . 
PniE-MAHOMEDAN PERIOD. 

The name Berar seems to have designated a separate ^rjfco^ 
r n T 'CT *1 VI piiA PnT^ns^ froiB vety ancient times but tiie 
(called Vaidarblia in the ^ No ancient 

derivations given of t ^ which preserve record of the 

inscriptions* have ^f^J^X urto the Mahomedan period. We 

ffindd kings Srt of the Dakhan, up northward so 

know^ however^ that the gre p r*pntiiries to Eaipiit pnnces 

feras theNarhada, was subject for some u ne J KaLrga, 

of the Oh^lukia ^acj Rimdeo! who was conquered 

frbm about A-m to lAU of the Yadava line of kings, 

and slain by Ala-ud-dln, w T)eoccarh the modern Daulatdbad, 

„ho reigned not ? f “t^roentoT nT So we may be allo^d to 

,down to the end of the 13th ^ nnder the sway of Kalyan, or 

guess that Berar was at ^ gj^ely, though the south-eastern 

of Deogarh, probably of both success | kingdom 

districts of the old Warangal Moreover, the most 

ruled by the ancient Hmdu ™ found in the Dakhan 

striking remains of anci^t Hmd^^ ^^^^^ dynasties; while in Berir 

are supposed to date from the e • ^fo^e temples with their 

we have many fine ®Pf porticoes, and pillared colonnades, 

rich ’n«^ Tbllnkian Most of these buildings, 

that belong to the style called ^vio 

are founded i^^he hffly country 

oftheBerdrvafieywhichliesbetween^^^^^^ 

river; north of that river their architecture; the 

dynasties are traced and re— dynastic dominion-so 



the heart of the Dakhan. 

Lt all local tradition tells mmICm o^ 

Serdr from Elichp&, which is one of the Deo- 

d(called Rdja Th Whether P®^°^ |l Elichpifr, or whether he really 

garh princes, or agovernorunder them at Itiicnp ^ researches. 

?„leah nepnmto S sWn at Eliolp* V 

T" 4. apnt to tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

^ Two inscriptioBS bave just been sen 
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appeai-s to cDiov the usual compensatory fame of a melauclioly kind 
wMch the sympathies aud regrets of a people confer ou those uutoHu- 
nate rulers who close a national dynasty by losing their throne and 
life in resisting foreign invaders. His name often appeara in the 
Hindi! legends which account for the relics of a past age. He is saic 
to have built the curious Jain temple which still exists at Sirpur (a 
spot now sacred among Sardugls) ; of course he founded Hlichpur; a,i d 
tie Isiatic Researches* mention that his name is popularly connected 
with Blora.. This last notion is probably mere guessing by sound, f but 
it shows how far the raja’s name has been heard. On the other 
hbelv that the Hindi! kings of these parts (or their 
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medsiH Pe- 
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Mahomeban Pebiod.J 

In A.B. 1294 AlS-nd-dln, nephew and son-in-law to the Delhi Em- 
peror Firoz Ghilzf^ made his first expedition to the Dakhan. 

Malwa and Gazerdt had before this been invaded and subdued by 
the Pathans; but we hear nothing of Berar until Ala-ud-dfn suddenly 

appeared before Blichpilr with his army. 

* Two accounts agree in the story that 

Elichpdr was the first place attacked in the Dakhan by Ala-ud-din ; so 
it may be inferred that he came over the Satpura hills^ probably 
from Hindia^ in order to surprise Berar and to avoid the hostile Hindus 
of Khandesh. The Eaja fought stoutly, according to story, and a huge 
mound called the Gar^-^Shahid is still shown, which is said to have been 
piled over the martyred adventurers who fell when the Mahomedans 
stormed the infidel city. Thence he made a flying march to Deogarh, where 
he defeated the Y adava prince, Ram Deo, who bought him out of the country 
by a heavy ransom. Ald-ud-dfn is said also to have exacted the cess* 
of Elichpdr with lands attached to it, as if it had been then subject 
Deogarh ; and, as he left a garrison there on the skirts of the Satpura. 
he may possibly have gone back to Upper India through the hill- 
passes just north of the tovra, the place being occupied to keep 
open those passes for his return. Ala-ud-dln soon after murdered his 
uncle, and usurped the Delhi throne. On this occasion he conferred on 
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t It is believed that the village at these caves is properly called Yeruk. 
t The history of this period up to the Moghal conquest is almost entirely taken from 
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pie)’ were called after their early PatMn conquerors or founders. 

Throuehout Ala-ud-dfn^s reign the Dathan was plundered hy sue- 
c-essive bands of Mahomedans from the north j but at his death the Hin- 

+1 ' 1 * urrection was crushed i IV 1318-19 by ilubarak Ghilzi, 

However, this msurrection was crushed 

A.D. 1318-19. prince of Deogarh; andBerarhas ever since 

been nominally under the dominion of Musalmdn rulers, ^ 

iaralwayskep't its distinct name; andthere 

the first it formed a separate provincial charge, mno-liln’v of 

Tange of boundaries. The notorious Emperor Mahomed ^0^ °^ 
■n«n,f who attemntedin the fourteenth century all sorts ot cniimea 
improvements after a most barbarous fashioh-insomuch^ 
blis a modern administrator run B^Ir ^ 

liS; "foiefg. 
rd\ranLTS^^^ 

toall to ““»■ Cperto cut &ir throats. Mahomed 

a guard to Guzaiat, wncic ne ^1 1™+ nnlv o-ot a drawn battle; 

Toghluk attacked, the rebel_ °®®®VT^and tlm Emperor went off there 

meanwhile Guzarat revolted m his , Jadidah ioined by the 

to restore order. In his ul-Mulk, who govern edBerdr and 

iioblesofBerdr, d^ea ed and “-ul ^ 


while Mahomed Toghluk was rTi i; the Hdus all these 

so that when the Emperor f for 250 

southom prommeos tell .™y “tdence of the BeM 

A.n. 1351. Lvereignty. This tvas in pol. 

next 130 years Berdr remained under the dominions of ^voltfrom 
B^hmani, because the founder of ^eir f ®‘A®Tiiai’s servant. This 

Mahomed T^gWuL^ wa^^^^^^^ Hasan SlMh, and 

to«pr„« Whmh - 

pert ot Berfc formed ooe. rorhy ^ ™ ‘“Vj ^.d by th.t 

r;rMardSShitifg.d foV. 

dom of Berar when it was afterwards set up. 

We may ventaro to desomibe romghly the B<hm»i prori^^o ^ 

» stretehiai from ?= Sdlpu» raag. toathW to ^ 

from Khandesh and Daulatdbdd eastward to the vvaiuua 


• Reference to the 

KkaUeh. Compare Chin KhaMch khan, one of the name. 

15 B G . , i 
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can be liUh doubt, however, that the Bdhmani kings, when their power 
was at its zenith, pushed their conquests far beyond the Wardha, and at 
the least occupied the open country which afterwards belonged to Ak» 
bar's sub ah, with most of the tract which the Marathas took from a Gond 
Baja at Chanda. But how far they extended their settled domination, 
and how much of this territory was included in Berir, are questions which 
can only be determined by minute local research.^ In those days Berar 
seems to have been a troublesome border-country, with debateable 
frontiers on the north and east, exposed to attack by the highland 
chiefs of the Satpura and by the wild tribes across the Wardha* Wo 
read of an insurrection in the province against Mahomed Shah Bahmani, 
perhaps the most ferocious of this bloody line of kings 5 while in 
A.n. 1398 it was invaded by the Bdja of Kherla in^ the Satpuras, 
who carried fire and sword from the hills down to M^hdr, on the Pain- 
ganga* King Peroz Shdh was just then fighting the Hindd prince of 
Bijnagar, but he returned northward, and drove the Kherla^ E4ja back 
into his stronghold, the ruins of which may still be seen within a few 
miles of the present head-quarters of the Baitili district of the Central 
Provinces. Eaja Karsing Eaya was obliged to surrender himself to the 
king at Eiichpur. Ahmed Shah Bahmani, who began to reign about a.d. 

. 1420, resided a year at Elichpfir, repairing 

^ ' the Narnala fort and constructing (says 

Ferishta) the Gawilgarh fort. But Colonel Briggs truly remarks that 
the name of Gawilgarhf shows that the hill must have been fortified 
much earlier by the Gaulis,J who are still a numerous tribe on these 
ranges. The Kherla E^j as are supposed to have been shepherd-kings of 
the clan ; and Narsing E^ya, the last of these, held his mountain-kingdom 
with much courage and address against the two violent and powerful 
princes of M41wa and the Dakhan, between whom he was placed. By the 
help of Ahmad Sh^h, who probably did not care to let Sultan Hoshang 
Sh^h of M^lwa annex the hills above Eiichpilr, he gave that monarch 
a severe repulse; but a few years later Hoshang Bh4h slew him in 
battle, and wipsed out for ever this poor little highland chieftainship. 
It may be granted that Narsing Eaya and his caterans lived by plunder- 
ing the lowlands like their Scottish cotemporaries, and must have 
been very troublesome neighbours. Yet in those days the main object 
of all governments was rapine and conquest, with a difierence only in 
the scale of operations ; and there is something pitiful in the fate of these 
petty tribal chiefs who disappeared under the conquering sweep of the 
Pathan adventurer's scimitar. 

Ahmad Shah's son, AH-ud-dfn, married the daughter of the Khandesh 
king, but neglected her for a captive Hindd princess. So in aj). 1437 
the lawful wife called in her father, who combined with the Guzarat 

^ * The hereditary deshraukh and cleshpdndia still exist across the Wardlia as far east 
m the Wainganga river, and have been there from time immemorial. These offices are 
sometimes supposed to be of early Mahomedan origin ; certainly they did not exist 
wherever the aboriginal chiefs maintained unbroken independence, while the Marathas 
dtweys ejOKdeavoiired to get rid of them. 

' ; eompare As^ AMrgarh*--'Asirgarh. 

J It is que^femnahle whether the Gaiilis (herdsmen) of the Satpuras ever existed as 
the feherk dynasty is 'said in the Nagpdr Qmetteer to have 

.been ^ ^ 
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prince to invade Berilr, tlie Rdja of Gondw&a (across tlie Wardha) aiding 
and abetting. Tlie leading men of Berar, wlio seem to ]ia.ve been u&u- 
allv disalfected toward the Bahmani dynasty, joined the invaders. 
KMn JeMn, governor of Bev&v, had to take refuge in Rarnala where 
he was besieged; but he escaped, and joined the 

Ald-ud-din sent Khdn Jehdn with troops towards Elichpur, to <Jut off 
the Gondwana contingent, while he himself attacked and routed the 
allied Mahoniedan forces at the foot of the Eohankhera P®?®' 
khera is a decayed Mahomedan town on the road up the Ajanta hills to 
DewaIgMt (Bulddiia district). 

We find in the annals of Ferishta constant proot that under the 
Bfflimani kings Ber£r was an important province, with a ® 

eoverned by nobles of high rank and reputation. In a.d. ]400_ the 
I overnor wi Khwaja Jehiiii Turk, one of the king’s pnneipal advisers 
fnd field-marshals. He was succeeded by the famous 
med Gawdii, who distinguished himself against Mahmud ° 

M41wa, when that km g invaded the Dakhan 

a.d. 1461. 1461. The Beriir governor cut 

off the communications of the Mdlwa army, w;hich was forced to repeat 
t.hA -mniiTitainoas Gondcountrv, and lost several thousand men 


ia Mahomed G^waii, whose campaign against Mdlwa has 
mentioned, became prime minister under the infant kij, 
Shiih, and reorganized the arlmmistratioii ot the 
t AD. 1480. We have seen that the firstf Lahmani kui„ 
mi; fonr province ; for those «re 

Berar being divided into two of them, Maliur and Gaiyl. 
tdn, called also Imad-nl-Mulk, who had 

■s, was now formally placed m charge oi the Gawil ' 

the fort Ld head-quarters of the cast division were pW 
the hands of its prefect ; and this politic 4®"®® 
ovincial governors led them to 

it the king to have him executed m A.m ■ ._ • ■ J , , 

limself in an agony ofremorse, and '' the rum of the Hakban 
ate of his death,” says the historkn, the numerical le^tere 4 
nee sismifying the Hijra year which corresponds to a.d. 14-b- 
rmSdh succeeded at, twelve years of age, and never got 
the thrall of powerful ministers. He escaped onM to ’ 

w^s supporte^d by Tm4d-ul-Mqlk, governor of 

cantivitv * After bis death the vazlr, Amir Bend, set up o 
, captivity. Attei down again, several 

A.D. 1526. puppets; until the Bahman i dy nas ty coi- 
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lapsed entirely in 1526* But, says Ferislita,, before tins lorniai extanction^ 
of tlie empire the Dakliaii Lad vii'tually split up into five kingdoms, ^oi 
wLich one was Berar, wLere Imad-ul-Mulk Lad establislied tLe linad feLalii 
line of independent princes. 

Period of Independence, 

PerisLta gives a very brief account of tlie period during wLicli 
Berdr was ruled as an independent kingdom by tLe Imad SLdlii princes 
from tLeir capital at ElicLpiir. Tlie founder of this dynasty Lad been, 
it is said, a Canarese Hindi! taken in war, wlioni KLan JeLan, 
governor of Berar, promoted to higli office. He rose to tLe title 
of Imad-ul-Mulk, and tLe command of tlie Berar forces. WLen 
Berar was marked oiSF by Khwaja Gdwan into two divisions, Imad- 
ul-Mulk received Gdwil, wLere Le set Limsclf up as a kinglet in 
1484 A.n. ; and in 1498 Le got MdLiir and EamgarL by a treaty 
among the successful leaders, wLo had pulled to pieces the BaLmani 
empire, and were fighting over them. MaLiir must always Lave been 
an important stronghold j it is situated on a hill just east of the junc- 
tion of the Painganga and Pds rivers, overlooking and overawing all 
that part of ancient Berar. EdingarL is more to the south, beyond the 
Godavari. TLe next Imad SLahi prince, Ala-ud-dm, seems to Lave 
lost and regained these districts within Lis reign * Le was defeated 
in a pitched battle by the Bijdpur ruler, whose daughter he afterwards 
married. He invaded the Ahmadnagar territories, and was driven 
back with disgrace. Then Nizdm Shdh of Ahmadnagar asked Ala- 
ud-din to cede the township of Pathri, which was the ancient 
home of the Nizdm Shdhi family, though it lay within the Berar 
border. The request being refused, Nizdm Shah seized Pdthri by 
sudden force, but Imdd Shdh recovered it ; though this led to a war 
between Berdr and Ahmadnagar, in which the Imad Shahi prince got 
much worsted, losing both Pdthri and Maliilr, until he was forced to 
call in Bahadur Shah, the powerful king of Guzardt. This ally soon 
brought Nizdirlfehah to great straits, but showed such a liking for the 
Dakhan country that both parties to the original quarrel were very glad 
to get rid of him. 

After Ala-ud-dfn came Daria Imad Shah, then Burhdn Imad Shah. 
The latter was a child when he began to reign; his minister, Tufal Khdn, 
^ ^ j.gg confined him in Narriala fort, and usurped 

the government. The usurper was ambi- 
tious and bold. He was attacked by the^allied kings of Bijdpdr and Ah- 
madhagar, who had agreed that Berdr ’should be annexed to the last- 
named State ; the former king he bought ofi*. The latter retired, but came 
back when Tufal Khdn invaded the Ahmadnagar territories. Tufal Khan 
^ was driven from Elichpdr into the jungles. 

He appealed in vain to the Emperor Akbar, 
for the enemy took no notice of Akhai'^s letter enjoining cessation of 
arms ; and at last he was besieged in the Narndla'^fort. His men de- 
serted until he had only twelve gunners left. The walls were breached ; 
and one night the place was taken by twen ty -eight men and a trumpeter, 
who (mused a panic among the very scanty garrison. Tufal Khdn fied to 
the hills, but was pursued and caught ; and the chronicler recites that he, 
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UXAV> J ^ T 1 

SMlij who ascended 
S94 A.D., civil broils 


mkhera* by Burh^n 
When he died, in 1 


battle still exists at Eolianttera, where the held is shown, 
s fought “ long ago. 


liis son, and the prince whom he had dethroned, were all put to death 
by the conqueror, Nizam Shah of Ahinadnagar. 

Thus ended, by a summary and characteristic process, the ninety 
years of Berfo independence. We may guess that tins precarious king- 
dorhardly mainJned the old boundaries pf the province under the 

forniidable^B^,hmani empire ; the Imad Shdhi princes were unlucky m 

the?r wars nor in any of this line after its founder can we W marks 
of suBerior ability. We have seen that they lost Patbri on tbe poutli, 
anrw™ Cd a conjecture that about this time the Gond chiefs of 
rliLda beLn to gather strength, and to annex those open tracts along 
ae wLS river ®wHch were subject to the Bdhmam kmgs, but were 

the haUs of independent zammddrs when the Ain-i-Akban weio 
drawn np. 

Tlie Ahmadnagar dynasty was not destined, long to possession 

cmpea nortwa oil Ming &Wod % '>'”'5/ 

show of paternal affection tempte , locked the chamber- 
when the father set fire to his son ® ^fter succeeded in 

door. But the heir-appareut f Xrcomma^ of the boiler, 

suffocating his father m a hot ba , J |gj.g^ by bis minister, who 
Having thus inherited the . ij,terloper by^the patriotic mob 

was himself hewn to bits as a foie S massacre of all foreigners 

of Ahmadnagar, whenasort ofArmag s i^ad origin- 

by the royalist party ensued. country with their 

aily called in the Moghals, again Ahmadnagar, sent 

help. Jamdl KhdhMehdwi, who ruled Berdr fe^ 

the Berdr troops against him, ^ invaders; and was obliged 

this Jamdl Khdn himself , » difi&cult road, the ordinary 

to descend the ghSts near ^ wLle he was seeking a good 

pass by Eohankhera being defended. White ne was _ __ 

encampment below the hill“ ^ 
defeated and killed near R< 
tke tbrone of Almiadiiagar- 
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broke out again, until tbe famous Cband Blbi became Queen K<^gent , . 
but not even a woman's rule, usually so successful m India, could long 
uphold the tottering state. Prince Min^d of Delhi, Akbar s son, appeal ed 
before Ahmadnagar. He raised the siege on receiving formal cession 
of Ber4r to the Moghal empire; so here ends the connection ot this 
province with the Dakhani kingdoms, which were gradually swajlowed 
by the Moghals. They had already absorbed Malwa, Buzarat, and 
Khandesh; Ahmadnagar followed in 1607, or thereabouts; and we 
have no cause to regret either the fall of these dynasties or the absorp- 
tion of their principalities. Might was their only right, and they 
succumbed to the law* which had generated then. 

Nevertheless, if we take the centuries between 1300 and 1600 A.n. 
as the period (roughly stated) of independent Mahomedan domiiiion 
intheDakhan, and compare it with the same breadth of time in Western 
Europe, the Dakhani government will not lose much by compansou- 
We s ha ll be struck by resemblances more than by contrasts in all that 
concerns civil policy and the use made of their arbitrary powei by 
princes and lords of the land. Long wasting wars, bloody fends, 
revolts, massacres, assassinations, cruel and barbarous punishments, 

“ sad stories of the deaths of kings”— all these things fill the chro- 
nicles of Plantagenets and Valois as plentifully as the annals of the 
Bahmanis. Vet, as has often been said, although these descriptions 
now startle us into horror and astonishment, it may he guessed that 
life in those times was more tolerable than it appears to modern readers. 
A majority of the people took no share at all in the constant fighting, 
or in the perilous intrigues which were continually exploding in violent 
catastrophes that shook or overturned the throne ; while another section 
of the people enjoyed the stirring life and the chances 'of rebellion, 
and staked their lives on the sport quite as readily a,s men now risk 
their limbs against a tiger. For Berdr, it seems to have been 
always an agricultural country, situated off the highroad ‘of foreign 
armies, and distant from the capitals of royalty. It suffered like other 
districts from inroads and internal disorders, but its battle-fields are 
comparatively not numerous. Then the settled Mahomedan govern- 
ment always attempted, in the interests of revenue, to protect the 
tillers of the land, keeping the collections as much as possible in 
their own hands, except when jagirs were granted, and never for- 
mally abandoning the cultivator to the mercy of a feudal lord. We 
may conjecture that the peasantry as a class were much above the 
medimval serfs and villeins of Europe ; and altogether that they 
were at least as well off under the Bdhmani and Imdd Sh^hi rulers as 
the commons of any outlying counties of England during the great 
wars of the fourteenth and jfifteenth centuries. Probably the peasants 
of Prance were worse off up to the end of the 17th century. Certainly 
the suhah of Berfo wafi in a high state of cultivation, and yielded an 
ample revenue* when Akbar annexed it ; and the land must have pros- 
pered still more under the wise administration of Malik Ambar, of 
whom more hereafter. 


* See below tbe Chapter on Administration, 
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were weakerand more exposed to tyraa- 
of Europe— for towns play- no part at 
acquired cliarters or municipal 
■ of despotic military cliiefsj ^d 
gli to temper despotism 
there have never been any cities 
Tnot favourable to commerce 
We find no extensive ruins 
probably Elichp' 


Perhaps the townspeople _ _ 
nous ill-usage than the bourgeoisie 
all in the history of India ; they never : 
liberties : they were always at the mercy 
in Bcrar the communities were not large enou 
by emeMfcs. As far as we can learn; 
ill this province j its position was 
were no important manufactures. ^ 

the sites of earlier civilized settlements ; so 
five centuries been the most populous 
In those ages the whole Dakhan 
every nation in Asia, and from the Afn^n 
These men and their descendants settled m 
occupied most of the high military 
least, the Mahomedans appear tc 

much influence and profit, are ^ 

Mahomedan kings ; yet in Berar 

time immemorial been in r 

province several Mahomedan families 

believed to be converted Hindus. - 

enumerated by Grant Huff as : 
monarchy, that of Jdd.on Kao is 
lineage and historical i;epute it yields 
scent from the ancient 1 adava Ka_ 
line has not yet ended. 

The armies of the Hakhani kings seem to 

posed of cavalry, as ^^.^^®^^'l^?^:^^tionsMng always superior 

wore foreiprn nierceiiaries^ frGsli inip ^ . t>„: TiVyiQTqf,n.we 

ludia-borSMusalmdn. Eromanote given n 

that a trooper got very 
man found his own horse and armoui m 
weapon in battles which were decided by fierce 

tXttury!^|esthernM^^^^^ 

in terms which would have been cunou 

to the state of manners in France, wl 
height. Possibly this coincidence mar 
whSh skill in sword-play had reach 
armour had been consequently discai 
turning-point from which the 
and skill began to decline, through 

, firo-^srms. • ' - -• ■ - 

, , , "'^See ti^te 


-) ; tliere 
marking 
idr Ms 'for/V^i^ 

.s town in Ber^r. 

swarmed with adventurers from 
coast of the Indian Ocean. 

■ L the towns, their chiefs 
r and civil offices; but, in Berir at 
“ - 1- to have left the Hindfis in undisturbed 

A^although the hereditary revenue authorities, 

- cluef officers of districts with 

said to have been instituted by the early 
' ■ these places and perquisites have from 

theTands of Hindds. There are now m the 

■ ■” ! of deshmukhs, but these are all 

j. Of the principal Maratha families 
holding good position under the Bahmani 
the only one belonging to Berar. In 
to none-even if its claim to de- 
ijasof Deogarh be discredited— and the 

have been principally com- 
; and the ehoice troops 

tditk©:' ;; 

Briggs’s Eerishtawe learn 
as the English men-at-arms 
ars under the Planta-genets were 
■ 1 of civil Ifi'k our .* Each 
■mounted archers are frequently 
have been very generally used 
have been the favourite 
, charges of cavalry and 

mode of warfare prevailed, of 
■ and duelling naturally 

LB saw towards the end of the six- 

of the Hakhani for single combat 


of HsUatn’s Middle Ages. 
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3 area actuail} 
had its head- 


subject to Akbar^s 


One sarkur (R^ 


Moghal Period. 


When Berar had been ceded to the Emperor A.kbar by the 
Ahmadnagar goYernment, it was occupied by the imperial troops, 
Khan Khanan^ one of AkbaKs best generals^ encamped at Julna^ and 

Pidnce Murad Mirza built for himself^ 
^ * aboutA.D. 1596; a palace some eight miles 

south of Bfflapur; at the junction of two streams; the site which 
Mahomedans are fond of choosing for residence. The ruins are still 
Been at Shahpdr; a village -which must derive its name from them. 
The Ahmadnagar chiefs made a bold attempt to recover Berai*; but 
were defeated in pitched battle on the Godavari by Khan Khanan. 
The forts of Narnalu; G4wilgarh; and Kherla were reduced by Abul Fazl. 

^ ^ In A.D. 1599 died Murad Mirza at Shah- 

pdr of excessive drinking; and was suc- 
ceeded in his government^ by Prince Daniel; another of AkbaFs sons. 
In 1599 A.D. Akbar himself came down to Burhanpdr; and organized his 
recent conquests. Ahmadnagar was taken ; and all the country recently 
annexed; including Berar; was placed under Prince Daniel as viceroy; 
with Khun Khanan as commander-in-chief. Berar retained its sepa- 
rate formation as an imperial subah; of which tlie extent and revenue 
are pretty accurately known from the A'm4-/IkbarL Of the thirteen 
sarkdrS; or interior circles; which were included in the subah; two and 
part of a third lay beyond the Wardha; but a great part of this tract 
paid no revenue; and was really in the hands of the Gonds. Probably 


quarters soutli of the Godavari ; the remaining nine fell within the same 
limits by which the independent Ber^r kingdom has been roughly cir- 
cumscribed in a preceding chapter. 


The death of Akbar in 1605 distracted for a time the attention of 
A.D. 1605 the Moghal governmentfromtheirncV 

province in the Dakhan; and Malik Ambar, 
■who represented Nizim SMhi independence at Daulatdb^d, recovered 
the greater part of Ber&. This man, an Abyssinian by race, is well- 
known as the great revenue administrator of the Upper Dakhan, because 
he first made a regular assessment by fixing the government share in the 
estimated produce commuted to money value, says Grant Duff; but the 
hereditary revenue officers of Ber4r say that the assessment -was on tho 
quality of the land, at so much per higha. Malik Ambar is still held in 
lively remembrance by the old families who have preserved the traditions 
of customary finance, and the word Until tankhwa, or standard rent-roll 
D 1612 province, has been very recently- 

defined by a deshmukh to mean the fuil 
assessment of every cultivated bigha according to Malik Ambar’s set- 
tlement, said to have been made in 1612. 



* Above tbe ghats »»Itb of Nagpur. 
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mentioned. In 1630 tHs powerful noWe went over to iU Moghals, 
wlio about that time recovered all Be*dr, and established tbe impeiial 
anthoritv ; and the Jadon family steadily mamtamed ns allegiance 
to the Moghal emperor and his viceroy through all the winds and cur- 
reuts of two stormy centuries, until its last representative lost lands and 
liberty by an act of doubtful disloyalty to the Jlizdm in 18o3. 

Shah Jahan divided his Dakhan dominions into two governments, 
of which one comprised Bcrar, PdyangMt, J dlna, and Khandesh; 
were soon reunitSl under onehead. The revenue assessment was leo^oau- 
ised by Todar Mai, and the fasU era was mtroducod Irom 16^-o8. 
uy X Viceroy was bhaista Jvhan,_ 

A.u. 1638. nephew to the famous mistress ol 

T-drlno-ir Ndr JaWn, who made the fortunes of her family. _ This is 

In Uer on thflurung^^ treasuiy, where’the treasurer mulcted him 

in discomit. 

It is very difficult, and would not be very profitable, to purane the 

»p»r.to'tI.»aof Berlrpro^oUtoteJ tough 

A.D. 1G50. Aurangzeb became viceroy of tlie Da- 

revenue rountrv • so that the cultivators must 

a,d. 16G6. of his reign. But in a.d. 1C6G we find 

o?tlmsrtracti that is, the f bIE^ the^^^o^Si'M^ 

Aurangabdd. And we know that ^ tLug afti- 
turned Musalmdn to distress' to ravage all the 

wards took advantage of Ohdnda shook off its tri- 
country on both sides of gy the same opportunity. 

A.D. 1670. From 1670 a.d. the Mardtha forays be^me 

11 , j.* ^ Yon -mav still see on tlie crest of the soutnern 

frequent and destructive, i ou y which were set up about 

Mill the ruins of redoubts and tee pales into L rich 

a.d. 1671 to stop the Maratha Pj.^tdp Rdo, plundered so 

valley below.^ In that year the village officers a pledge 

far east as Karmja, and hist - d In 1704 tMngs had got 

a.d. 1704. to Wir worst; the Mardthas swarmed 

throughout Berdr like “ peo Khdn, one of 

being joined by large numbers of the P®®P , avoided in the 
Aurangzeb’s best captains, whom t e , ^ ^gd the governor, who 

field, drove them out of the province an d relievea tnc 
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tad been liemmed in at Elicbpdr and tliorongbly cowed. But tliey 
returned incessantly^ levying* chmith and sardhslmulclii^ witli the 
alternative of fire and sword j cutting off the sources of revenue^ and 
wearying out the disorganized armies of the empire. 


Period of Double Government (Do Amli ) — MardtJia and Nizam. 

After Aurangzeb^s death* the Marathas consolidated their predomi- 
nance, and chauth and sardeshmukhi were formally granted by the 

Saiyad ministers of Parokhsir in 1717 
A.D. 1717 . upon the six and a half snbahs of the 

A,D. 1720, Dakhan. But in 1720 Chin Khallch Khan, 

viceroy of the Dakhan under the title of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, won his independence by three victories over the 
imperial lieutensmts, or, rather, over the armies commanded by par- 
tizans of the Saiyad ministers, who governed in the emperor^s name. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk had been joined by the subahclar of Berdr. The first battle 

was near Burhanpiir, in a.d. 1721 * the 
second at B^lapfir, soon after; and the last 
A.D. 17241 decisive victory was taken, in August 

A.i). 1724, at Shakar-Khelda, called 

Ehelda from that day, in the present Buldana district. Prom this date 
Berdr has always been nominally subject to the Haidardbdd dynasty. 

Bhonslas posted their ofBcers all over the province, they occupied 
it with their troops, they collected more than half the revenue, and they 
fought among themselves for possession of the right to collect ; but, with 
the exception of a few parganas ceded to the Peshwa, the Nizam through 
all his misfortunes has constantly maintained his title as de jure sove- 
reign of this country, and it was always admitted by the Marathas. 


Parsoji Bhonsla, one of the Maratha captains, had been sent to 
Berdr in military command to exact the chauth, and died there in 
^ ^ A.d. 1709. His son Kanoji succeeded him, 

and established himself in the country, 
but was supplanted about A.n. 1734 by Eaghoji Bhonsla, the founderof 
his family^s independence. Eaghoji got a regular commission to col- 
A.D. 1737 , revenue from Berar and Gondwana in 

A.D. 1737 ; he seized Nagpdr, settled there, 
annexed the Wfin pargana, which then belonged to Ohdnda, in 1745, 
and finally wrested Deogarh apd Chanda itself from the Gond chiefs ; in 
A.D. 1751 . possession of Gawiigarh 

fort. In A.n, 1751, also, Eaghoji laid 
under contribution the whole country down to the Godavari ; and it 
would appear tliafc Mtheito the southern districts of Ber4r had only paid 
A.D. 1765. regular tribute stipulated in A.n. 1 741. 

But in A.D. 1755j. when aU the territory 
west of Berar was ceded to the Peshwa, Eaghoji evacuated the tracts 
oufte Godavari, and retired behind the Painganga. In a.d. 1759 
■iNizife Ali was gove rnor; he marched up by B&im to Akola, and 

^ Fat&, victory. 
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nliindered tlie town. Jdnoji Blxonsla beat him back to BnrMnpdr but 

mtdrvres? strr “of 

Chandra ofB^Mji B^ji Edo, the great Peshwa, andlSizam 

A.D. 17^“i* Nominally it was presented to Baldji s wile 

as a provision of pin-money, for the purchase (it ^ 

The pargana was afterwards ceded formally to the Ma a 

inBerdr south. of the Pamganga _un i .^jien he ceded Mehkar 

defeated by the Peshwa at Udgir t » n 1 VdS he suffered 

.„d ofLor Lfricts 

another severe reverse on the nciVuments of revenue to 

Bhonsla. and the Nxz4m ^*;;“^^table?ascal fbut in 1766 theaUied 
A.D. 1766. armies of the Nizam and the .Peshwa 

recovered from Jdnoji three-fourths pf these 

the alHes again attacked him. ^so.or<^e the remainder 

Kdrinja; they forced him - for 

A.D. 1769. and to acknowledge his subordination to 

the Peshwa as vicegerent for the Pdna State. 

me.K«oji died --- 

A.D. 1772. Mud4ii at Kumbhdri, near Akola, in a.d. 

1773. tat was aftorwrda tilled in tattle ty 

nevekheleBS to cede f„^«re sntaeqSy ^turned 

SSbSji hed been enpported XcoSn that Mndiji 

wbei tie NWn. cam. f tta s2p!S. hille. It wi 

slionld keep in order tke wi _ ri" tt tried to engage in a 

this Mudaji Bhonsla, mi British aid for placing 

deep intrigue, tempting PTomre Probably Hastings misuu- 

him at the head of the Maratha Ber^rT” at any 

derstood Mudaji’s P°^^*’f®ii^?^gJ'°^a^T 3 STirpation was impossible; 

rate Mudaji knew well f oS of Burke's sharpest 

and the whole plot only served to prepaie one 

, chai-ges against the es-Governor General. 

In 1795 wan tongbt bo SlS™ S ta 

" “■ a d f A '“oSS'^y aTCnK; 

ate huge arrears of dues from Be ^ . (.g^ed absolutely to the 

account of gUs^na, and so • ot , ^ p^rganas now lying within 

Peshwa Umarkher. It appears that there is a 

S ft S KBoslwn., oftta Godfeavi, wlita 
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was then endowed by the Peshwa ; bat it lay within the Nizam's terri- 
tory, and pilgrims were molested on their way to and fro. So after 
the kardla battle the Peshwa exacted cession of the districts interme- 
diate between Mantri and that part of Berar where Maratha authority 
prevailed, in order that Hindds might have a secure route from Pdiia 
to their place of worship. 

In 1796 died Madho Eao, the Peshwa; and the Bhonsla chief, 
i-or other great Mardtha leaders, 

Pdna for counsel as to the suc- 
cession. Baji Eao, whom they placed on the musnud,hadno control at 
ail over the violent unscrupulous commanders of strong armies ; he was 
driven from his capital, was brought back by the British, and looked on 
ruefully while we broke the Maratha powers in the Peshwa's name. 
The Raja of Berar is said by General Wellesley to have been the soul 
of the triple confederacy, in which he joined Sindia and Holkar against 
us. In April 1803 he mthrehed dowm to meet Sindia at Malkapur, 
stin> as then, a town in Berar on the frontier between Berar and the 
Haidarabad country. There the Resident with Sindia demanded ex- 
planation of this meeting, and required the Maratha chiefs to with- 
draw from their menacing position. After much insolent fencing, they 
refused to retire beyond Burhdnpur (about thirty miles northward) ; and 
in August Wellesley marched up at them from Ahmadnagar, while 
the Maratha chiefs moved towards him into the Nizam's territory in 
September. This passage of our ally's frontier was their declaration 
of war. At Assaye, just outside the Berdr frontier, the allied army 
of Sindia and of the Bhonsla met the British General, and were routed. 
Raghoji Bhonsla fled the field early (not one of his line ever made a 
good soldier), and Sindia retired across the Tapti, where he manoeuvred 
about, threatening Berar. 

Raghoji also went down the Ajanta Ghat into Khandesh, but doubled 
back up the hills again, and made a dash southward to the Godavari, 
for plunder. Wellesley, who had hastened down into the valley after 
his retreating foes, now turned sharp back in pursuit of the Bhonsla, 
and marched to Aurangabad. On the 9th November the situation was 
this — Sindia was marching eastward along the Piirna, advancing up the 
northern border of the Berdr valley; Raghoji was also pushing eastward 
along the Goddvari, on a line roughly parallel to Sindia, though with a 
wide interval separating them. W ellesley, starting from a point between 
Sindia and the Bhonsla, was pressing forward in the same direction 
across the Balaghat country, in order to overtake the Ndgpdr army, 
or cut it off from Berar. So all three armies were moving eastward 
on lines to some degree parallel, the British force being on the centre^ 
line. About the llth of November Raghoji turned northward, and 
being well ahead of Wellesley, he got across in front of him by 
Bdsim to the ridge of the hills above Patdr,’^ which look down on the 
Berdr valley. Wellesley moved after him by Wdkad, when Raghoji 
’descended the passes into the plain country, and Wellesley followed him 
by the Edjdra Ghdt (near Pdtdr) on the 24th November. Meanwhile, 
Colonel Stevenson was myarching by Malkapur along the middle of the 

' T , ' Akda distrlet. t 
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Berar valley, straight for Gawilgarli, and ^ndia had apeed to suspend 
^hostilities, by keeping twenty coss east of Ebohpur so long as the truce 
“kiin laLd, for the Gawilgavli fort was the point which the_ two 
British armies were threatening. Stevenson was taking a siep tern to 
besiege it, and Wellesley was to cover him by occupying the hugpur 

"loi*CGS' 

Wellesley encamped at Akola on the 27th, effected a junction 
with Stevenson on the 29th at Andurna, and the armms then 

marched straight at the Bhonsla who al" trace 

l.ills must fio-ht, or lose the province. Sindia had broken the trace 
nd Snod him L on the 28th November Wellesley viewed b;oin the top 
< f tho K-h aarJa or mud fort at Pdthuldithe combined Maltha troops* 
retreatino- on Aro-aon. On that same afternoon, when the pickets were 
pushed forward, the General perceived that the enemy had taken up 

A.D, 180^. Qf some confusion at the first onset;, he 

won an easy victory. On the 15th December G^wilgarh was taken by 
storm (Sir John Malcolm got to Anjangaon only in time to heai 
cannonade), audthehrave commandant, Beni Sing, was killed; soon 
19th Ka-hoii Bhonsla signed at Deogaon (a hamlet below Gawilgaih) the 
troatv whiXre^^^^^ all claim to'tern^’^y ! 

WarLa; Narnala and Guwilgarh remaining in his possession, 
small tract afterwards exchanged.f 

Thus ended the Bhonsla family’s connection with Ber& of which 

+1 P 1 rf Berkr— a title by which he was never known m Lerar itself. 

Lntio.ca by to toly Sb siS 

thrShonsir ^Nor did’the Bhonsla family ever pretend to anything 
by the Bhonsla. „ , Tlipv ouartered themselves on the country 

like sovereignty in Berar. soon became heredi- 

“ yff 

support of their Peshwa while the Nizam’s share in the 

were nominally subject to t - ^ ^ ponrse the Mar^tha exac- 

revenue was always formally, admitted. Of they 

tious were measured 1^7 with 

could get, nevertheless they pretended t o keep regular accou 

Commanded by VenMji, Ragbi^i’s broth^. 
t The Duke of Welliugtou, were all the cred^^ of the campaign. 

Nizam gets from the P>-®««W®^Xfthe Mambas weL driven out in 180.3 by tin 
Well-informed people would tell him t despatches by their sloth and mcapacitj 

Niz^m, whose offit-ers^e distingu hrf^ 7 18 ^^ 

for anything but plundering, ^ have Overpowered the true knowledge 

and half a century s *"‘=®®®®“‘Rp^|f“favellers in the Fenihsula tell us that the moden 
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the Nizdm’s officers, who were never opeiily ejected from their posts as 
troni a conquered country, though they were often entirely sot aside for 
^ -. 1 ,, "istacts were called Do that is, jointly administered : 

and m all the revenue papers the coUections are divided, the Mardtha 
share being usuaHy sixty per cent. Even the south-eastern tracts, 
vrested by Eaghojifromthe Gond Chief of Chanda, were latterly held by 
the Marathas as Do dmZi, which shows, by the way, that the Chdndadomi- 

mere usurjiation by the Gond from 
the Moghal. But while the Nizam constantly made grants of rent-free 
land lor endowments and maintenance in Berdr, and while the Peshwa 
or las officers provided for numberless Brdhmans out of the tracts in 
Berar absolutely ceded to him in 1760 and 1795, it may be almost posi- 
A.D. 1803. tively affirmed that the Bhonsla never 

1 ;i 4 . attempted to make any such gifts of laud, 

rl ovZbt though he sometimes 

ibirobmv.t tf ^1 of a given estate, and often gave charit- 

icvcr fu-irnnhprl agamst receipts. And even these grants were 

im ti guaranteed by treaty, as was done for the Peshwa^s assi|nments on 

A.D. 1S22. districts restored in 1^22 to the Nizam. 

On the other hand, Mudaji Bhonsla, the 
a.d. 1775. victor at Panchgaon in 1775, bought a 

he Mahomed-rn n village in Buldiina district from 

escendants The Blin^^^ estate is still held by his 

mmnWerof tS tad the title of Sena Saheb Subalv 

ev“iaTof thellT^^ they had been dubbed R4jas,but they were 
rovInfe bv^Lfr VinW^^ they flayed 4d lacerated the 

S by a We settled down to bleed it scienti- 

ndeniic pliaso tlie -gatherers in their epidemic or their 

dthffi BcrS mirecognizcd intruders 
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is stated in Mainers Ancie“S ri,Ja®l'“‘?7 forcibly illustrates what 

foneeptioii was entertained as that of ferritnra'l modern history no such 

vingians, the Emperors of Delhf ela Ued ,W sovereignty. Like the earliest Carlo- 
contained no allnsiin to the iS inhl ff dominion, and tlioir imperial titles 
kings, nor even the pett/iSendLflmM^ 

the names of the provinces thev savemnii ^ n ***if?’ P''* upon their coins 

possessed Berar styled himself i^fromr or ^^®P«ror who really 

characteristic ideas of soverewn^whfeh’Mr^rI'^'*!i'®'’' better mark tlie 

inscription on the coins of the Indian than a comparison of the 

cotemporary chief of Se ™ coins of Iiis 

W’as issued by Shah Aurangxeb A'lcanoir- on tKnVtf ^”tmer coin we read only that it 
claimed by different feudal tenures. ‘f?’’ ^ 

^dressed him always as Subahdar of the Dnlfl. he Eizam : the imperial firmans 
English Government. But Kw ver™“ u“‘^i hy the 

though he continued to style himself the devnr this relic of dependence, 

por. The reigning priLVhas for some ll! f- (« of the Delhi Em- 

nonortfic titles, of ivhich Ni/am td M. g^^^^ratjons described himself by a string of 

the Nis4m) ; amfon strCeSS '^ee"ntl “ oall 

the Ast^hea Sarkar, the goverament of the honw r his btote is named simply as 
conquerors never assumed territorial d!«i,Vn,t^nn ^2 ®’®o the MarAtha 

(Sena Sabeb) official ; andeven if he\ad nKfa* (Chiefs highest title 

he would have put out of sSht the possession of Berar 

styled himself Mja of Bexfir. ^ dependence, but he woAd never have 
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Tlie system of Maratlia revenue collection as it existed in Berar 
towards tlio end of tlieir domination and during its height was simple 
enouo-h. They exacted a proportion of the not receipts from all 
cultivation^ including j^gir estates, and they usually took fifty per cent, 
of the money paid direct to the Nizam’s treasury, with sixty per cent, 
on a iagir assignment ;* though in some of the richest districts sixtj 
per cent, was taken upon all lands without distinction. Of this por- 
centao'e, ten per cent, was sardeslimvMd, the rest woKasa, 

which” seems in Berfc to have become corrupted into the technical term 
that included in a lump sum all the Mar^tha dues except the ten per 
cent, above mentioned. It is needless to observe that this word had. a 
verv different revenue meaning elswhere; but the precise items whicli 
came under this heading are not to be Nearly traced in the Mar ath a re- 
cords of this province. From a note to para. 1 CO of the Resident & Eepoi t 
for 1853-54, 1 gather that the sixty per cent, was thus made up : chant It, 
twenty-five pe? cent. ,- sardeshmukM, ten per cent. ; fomdar s allowance 
for district administration, twenty-five per cent. Thus, whenever the 
Mardthas entirely elbowed out the Nizam’s offi|ers and administered the 
country tlioy pocRotod tlio nllowancG*- 

The material and even moral injury caused to this province by the 
wars of the eighteenth century must have been wide and deep, i he 
rubah isdesciiedin the AiLi-Akbari as Inghly cultivated and (m 
nartsT ■Donnlous. It paid a great revenue to the Dakhan vliicli 

h^d been increased under the Moghals. In 1667 M. de Iheyenot 
travelled through Khandesh and Berdr on his .]Ourney from Burhanpur 
to Goloonda afdback j he went by Aurangabad, and returned by Ae 
route which took him down the Edjura pass by Eohankhera and Mal- 
kanilr across Berar. These two places he describes as very middling 
towns’: but he says that all the country round Burhanpur ^s rieh and 
wpfi nerniled He guesses that there are few such wealthy paits tho 

He takes Bfl%hdrt to be one of the 

Moghal’s finest provinces ; and he is evidently impressed with the flour- 
ishing^ condition of the country. BurMnpdr was then the chief com- 
mercfal city of these parts, with thriving manufactures, a great cotton- 
SS mu^ commerce with all India, and with the foreign merchants. 
In like manner Tavernier’s travels through the Dakhan give one 
of a prosperous people not ill |Taf burnVLTnglish 

A.D. 1679. factory at Dongaon, which Orme supposes 

to have been in Berar, but which was more probably in Khandesh, 
the name exists in both districts. t Tie profitable produce 

from Burhdnpfir must have been sore let and hindered , the r^ p 

* For instance, on a jdgir village ^* 1776 - 0^6 

vators, of ivhich the Nizam reserved nt 

idgirdar’s 9,000, Ks. 60 per cent. ; on the Nizam s 1,000, Rs. 50 pe 

t Under this name was then included all the country above the ghdts down west- 
ward to beyond Aurungabad. , o 

t « Gong means a town.” says Orme, seaxebing for this factory by the hght of 
etymology ; but that helps him not far. , 
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of Berur must have been shut out from the markets ; cultivation fell oil' 
just when the finances were strained by the long warsjthe local rovcmio 
officers rebelled ; the army became mntinous ; and the Marathas easily 
plundered a weak province, when they had divided its sinews by cutting 
off its trade. Wherever the emperor appointed a jagirdar the Slarathas 
appointed another, and both claimed the revenue; while foragers from 
each side exacted forced contributions: so that the hara,sscd culti- 
vator often threw up his land, and helped to plunder his neighbour. Idie 
Maratha by these means succeeded in fixing his hold on this province ; 
but its resources were dilapidated, and its people must have been se- 
rionsly demoralized by a regime of barefaced plunder and fleocinf, witli- 
out attempt at principle or stability. Unluckily for Ber:ir, too, not one 
of the Bhonslas, except perhaps the first, Eaglioji, had any of that real 
ability or strong character which distinguished Baji Eao the Peshwa 
or even Jeswant Edo Holkar. ’ ' 


Kizim’s 

Sovereignty. 


Nizamis Sovereignty. 


By the partition treaty of Haidarabad (dated 1804), the whole of 
a.d. 1804. Berar, including districts east of the 

•j-n iv -VT' ' rtT i> 1 Warfha but excluding certain tracts left 
witli tie Nagpur Ohief and the Pesliwa> was made over in porpejtiial 
sovereignty to His Highness the Nizdm. The forts of Gitwilgarh and 
iharnflaremamed subject to H^gpiir. Certain tracts about Kndkher 
and Jalna, in the south-west comer of the present Beriir province, were 
restored by Sindia to the Haidardbad State ; and thus after two centuries 
an independent Musalmdn dynasty again ruled in the Dakhan up to 
tlio skirts of the Satpuras. ^ 

The subsidiary force sent by the Hizdm with Wellesley’s army had 
heen_ commanded by one Bdja Mahipat Edm, who after the* peace got 
.^pointed to manage Berdr. He intrigued against the minister at 
removed, rebelled, and, after giving some trbnble, 
ook refuge with Holkar, where he was assassinated. He was sue 
ceeded m the government by Edja Govind Baksh as Subahddr of 
Berar and Aurangabad. Blichpur and the district round were left after 
A.D. 1803. possession of a powerful 

— _ A T <^7 TTi /. J"gi^dar, whose family history is worth 

notice. One Ismael Khdn was commander of horse under Nizam nl 
Mnlb, and was made Subahddr of Elichpfir. Being cafkd ofin ^5 
to give amount of ks stewardship, he attacked the Nizdm’s troops 
and was killed m the encounter. His son Saldbat Khdn, however’ 
g t thejagir held hy hm father, and attached himself to the Britisli 
^ring the war of 1803, when he was favourably mentioned bv 
Wellesley^ and a very large jdgir was continued to him for payment of 
troops. He assisted ns in the Pinddriwar of 1817. Sir Lnre Eu7 
sell, wntmg about 1818, reports that Saldbat Khdn held a idgir vieldincr 
nearly sixteen Idkhs His son failed repeatedly to paV SiSf 
at oat of ta ^aigameate, and tie jfc Li “ „3l. 
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The peace of Deogaon had put a stop to actual warfare iu Berar ; Uisuny, 
but the people continued to suffer intermittently from the inroads of Nizairr^ 
Pinduris, and incessantly from raisgovernment. The province had been Sovweigntr. 
restored to the Nizam just at the time when confusion in his doininions 
was at its worst. The Nizam’s tenitories ai^e, writes General Welles- 



ley (January 1804), one complete chaos from the Godavari to Hai- 
darabad.^^ And again : Sindkher is a nest of thieves. The situa- 
tiou of this country is shocking; the people are starving in hundreds; 

^^and there is no government to afford 
A.D. 1803 . ^^the slightest relief.^^"^ In 1803 Barsi 

Tiikli, Kantal, and Argaon, small country towns, were sacked by 

freobooting bands. In 1809 the Pinduris 
^ advanced close up to Eliclipffr, but re- 
tired on finding the place too strong for them. Another party plun- 
dered Busim at\'hetime; and Pimpalg^on, near Jalgaon, was sacked 
and gutted on another occasion. Patdr was burnt to ashes, they 

say, in 180B. In 1813 two Maratha 
' ’ leaders occupied Fateklielda pargaiia for 

more than three months ; they sacked Patekh^da town, and generally 
plundered the country. Then (according to local information) came the 
Niliks, wlio robbed house by house, and shared with the Pindaris a 
violent aversion to written papers. Like Jack Cade, they thought it a 
lamentable thing thrit parchment being scribbled over should undo a 
man ; and so they are said to have destroyed many valuable smiads 
among otlierf dociiinents. In 1816 the depredations of the Pindaris in 
Berar roused the British Government to expostulate with the Nizam ; 
and by the EesideiiPs counsel no less than 7,500 horse %verG stationed in 
the province for its protection. 

The war of 1817-18 did not seriously affect the tranquillity of 

Berar, though there was fighting with the 
A.D. Mardtha states on the cast and west, and 

against the Pindaris beyond the Satpiiras. The Haidarubad subsidiary 
forcQ had been moved up to Elichpur, and took part in the campaign. 
When the Peshwa had been driven out of his territories in 1818 he 
fled across the souLhern part of Berar by Umarkher, toward Chanda, 
pursued by Generals Dovetoii and Smith ; but he stopped at the jimc- 
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Ki,-5ioi7. Gawilgarli Mils had been left with the Peshwa, and were thus isolated 
Nizam’a from a distant seat of Government, so the hill-people plundered them 

S'jvoTOigafT. with impunity. But a force was sent up from Piina about 181C, 

which put down the tribes j though they hi“oke out again during the 
Pindari war, and caused some mischief by sheltering Apa Siiheb. After 
a long and adrenturous career, Shekh lOuUa was at last assassinated in 
the Melglrit by a Sikh in 1820. 



After the conclusion of this war a fresh treaty was made in 1 822, 
A.D. 1822. which settled the frontier of Berar, and 

, „ ' conferred upon the Nizuin all the country 

west of the Wardha. The tracts lying oast of that river were at length 
formally coded to Nagpdr, but the districts taken by the Peshwa*" in 
1/do, and those which had been left to the Bhonsla in 1803, -were all 
restored to the Haidarfibdd State. Thus the parganas across the Wardha 
ol A shti, Arwi, and Amner, which had belonged to Berdr from ven' 
early days, were at length separated from this province ; but the foi'ts of 
Bawilgarh and Narnala were recovered, with the subjacent parganas of 
Argaon, and others, and all the hill-range known as the Molghat. 
Ihe Pt;shwa restored Bmarkher and other tracts in the south-east ; 
while all claims by the Marathas on the Nizam for ckauth were for ever 
extinguished. 


The reigning Nizdm was at this time Sikandar Jah, a prince who 
had neither the wdll nor the capacity to 
look after public btisiness j and Ms minister 
vrevenue officer^ wlio, baying been lifted to 

T . . . ^ ^ Mfluence^ broke down 

an administrator, and by bis corruption and weakness 
_ Sikandar Jab died in 1829, but Obandii 
Ml did not resign until 1843, baTiiig in 
tbe interval shown a real genius for inalad- 


A.D. 1822. : 

was Raja Cbandu Ldl, a clever 
the highest pinnacle of state entirely bv British 
eventually as an * ■ • • 5/ , - - . ■ 

disorganized the government, 

A.D. 1829. 

ministration, of -which Berdr bore its share. 

1 . Sir H. Eussoll, Eesident i 

that m 1820 the troops in Berdr amounted nomi 
travaga,nt number, which proves the disorder o: 
improvidence of its rulers. The report says 
Vince IS naturally the most fertile part of the 
hut that It has suffered severely from Pin 
depredations of Ndiks and Bhils, insomuch t 
collected IS not now (1815-20) more than hah „ 
^ovince was estimated to yield at the close of 

his IS just what Wellesley predicted in 1804, “ 

military esiab 

rSt Mn average of the Nizdm’s receipts ( 

S ^ be even less than those of the Iasi 

out, with characteristic sagaci^ 
cessafaon of arms m the Dakhau must for the time ev 
disorder under a native irovemm p.nf. r.o-n/v/-. 
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banded, who become gangs of plunderers too strong for tlie weak 
poiico ; while the spread of British annexation establishes rigid irresist* 
ible order all round, and drives all the brigands of India within the 
narrow limits of Native States which they can ravage with impunity. 

The Nizam, writes Sir H. Eussell, is considered the universal heir 
of all liis subjects. This was the ancient prerogative of the i^Ioghal 
emperors, who maintained it in a country upon which we now hesitate 
to impose a slight legacy-duty, hut it must have seriously checked tlie 
investment of capital in Borar. Then the whole of tho Nizam^s laud- 
revenue was at this period farmed out to publicaUvS, who adhered to no 
rates, but squeezed what they could out of the ryot^s crop, his goods 
and chattels. One Raja Bisaii Chand, who held the greater part of 
^ ^ Borar valley in farm about 1831, has left 

a name at which the Kuiihi still grows 
pale, — to pronounce it of a morning early is unlucky. Petty local re- 
volts were common ; tho deshmukhs stood ujffor their hereditary rights ; 
the hxrmcrstook what they could by main force; and there was froquont 
laction-fighting in the towns between Eajpdts and Musalmaos. Both 
parties, however) were good shooters and bad hitters ; more goods were 
lost than lives ; but campaigns lasting several days were fonght out in 
the streets of Akot/each side being joined by partizaiis from the whole 
country-side; and Malkapur was on one occasion fairly sacked and dean 
swept by the victoidous Hindus.^ 

The country was harried from time to time by bands of men imder 
leaders who set up in dehaiico of the government on various pretexts, 
biit.always with the real object of plundering. Such a captain would 
start with a small party, and \YOuld soon be joined, unless at once put 
down, by all the swashbucklers and scoundrels of the Dakhan, ^ If a 
Hindu, he sometimes pretended to be Apa Suheb (the Nagpur Rtija, lie 
who escaped from British custody in 1818), and preached delivery of 

Berar from the Mtisalman yoke. In 1841 

A.D. lo4l« T? « vvri -fTfr-i 
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pany to a village net^r Jalgaon, doclariug liiiiisolf to be a cliiui c>l 
Sindians family^ and offering great rewards to all wbo would join liiui 
in conquering Berdr* He assembled a crowd of ariiicd vagabonds^ 
and even seduced some men of substance ; witli tliese be drove out the 
officers^ and for a short time occupied that side of the country. 
He was put down and driven off by the combined forces of the 
talukdars and the irregular force under British officers,, but not without 
much marching and skirmishing of a rather serious kind. Mogut Eao 
had hoisted the Bhonsla flag on the walls of Jamod (Akola district), and 
made a feir stand tliere^ the deshmukhs and deshpandias all assisting 
him. Then in 1848 came fx*om Ntigpiir a man who called himself Apa 
S4heb tho cx«Ruja of Nagpur. In the Wan district he publicly pro- 
claimed his pretension to Berar, and was actively supported^ as usual, 
by all the hereditary Hindi! officials. With their aid he collected troops 
and arms throughout Berdi^ engaged a gang of Rohilas, and openly 
took the field with about 4000 men. The British irregular forces 
pursued him, and attacked his party posted among hills near Kalam, 
when the rebels were driven oif ; but Brigadier Onslow died on the field 
from a fall v/ith his horse. This was in May 1849. In June Brigadier 
Hamptoffis cavalry by forced marches got Apa Salleb^s banditti within 
reach of their sabres; after a sharp and spirited action, in which the 
Brigadier was dangerously wounded, Apa Saheb was captured, and his 
followers dispersed.* 

Throughout these troubles the behaviour of the Hindu deshmukhs 
and other pargana officers was most significantly treasonable against the 
Nizamis government. They did their best to thwart his commanders and 
to ahot the Pretenders, although the rebel bands plundered and 
ravished wherever they weiit.f 


After the old war-time came the cankers of a calm world For 
then began the palmy days of the great farmers-general at Haiclarabad, 
who flourished like green bay-trees. Messrs. Palmer and Company 
overshadowed the Government, and very nearly proved too strong for 
Sir C. Metcalfe, when he laid the axe to the root of their power ; they 
had made large loans at 24 per cent, to the Nizamis government, for the 
maintenance of that very numerous cavalry which (as has been already 
mentioned) was organized at the instance of the British Resident for the 
protection of Berfo, Then Puran Mai, a mighty money-lender of Haidara- 
bad, got most of Ber4r in farm ; but in 1839 he was turned out of his dis- 
tricts by the Nizamis minister, under pressm'e from the British Resident. 
Pdran Mai refused to quit hold of his security for advances made, and 


„ , , * It may here be mentioned that the last fight of this kind in Berar was at Chi- 
chsmba, near Eisod, in 1859, when a plundering party of Kohilas was pursued by a 
detathnaent of the Haidmb^d Contingent into the village. Being thus driven to bay 
behind walls, they resisted an assault by the fatigued Contingent infantry, and 
Captain Mwklanon was there killed. 

t Military eorrespondence in Presidency Office. 
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• * « IIow do you mean to pay the native bankers ?^said Sir C» Metcalfe to Chandii 

Lai, when the Nizamis debts were under adjustment. ** Pay them,** answered the Minister, 
'‘why I don’t mean to pay them at all; they have received interestover and over 
‘‘ apiain, and PlI pay no more.” — Speech of Mr. Eussei! before the Court of Proprietors 
(1B25), qui)ted in Briggs’s Nizam, 


oliowccl figlit when Messrs. Pestanji sent agents to take his place- — fur after 
all the Nizam had only changed his banker. However^ Puraii Mai had to 
give lip ; but ho prosGiited to the Haidarabad government an account 
showing balance due to him of two millions sterlings which the ministry 
altogether refused to pay, proving, by a diflerent system of book- 
kee]3ing, that Puran Mai was deeply in debt to the treasury. 

Messrs. Pestanji and Company had no better luck in the sequel. 
These were enterprising Parsi merchants, who in 1825-26 made, accord- 
ing to their own statement, the first considerable exportation of cotton 
from Beritr to Bombay. They gave liberal advances to cotton-growers, 
set up cotton-screws at Khumgaon and other places, and took up 
generally the export of produce from the Nizaifrs country. In 1841 

large assignments of revenue in Berar for 
A.D. 1841. reimbursement of advances to the State 

were made to them by Chandu Lai ; but in 1843 that minister I’esigned, 

having conducted the State to the verge 
* of bankruptcy, and Pestanji had to deal 

with another cabinet. He claimed about forty Mkhs of rupees. Never- 
theless, in 1845, he was ordered to give up his Berar districts ; and on 
his refusal his collecting agents were attacked at Parbhani, Balapur, and 
Akola. Sixteen of his men were killed at the place first named, so he 
^ ^ was forced to evacuate the assignments ; 

while his subsequent importunities for pay- 
ment seem to have been staved off by exchequer bills and cheques 
on native bankers, which all proved inconvertible cuiTency.^' 

Messrs. Pestanji and Co. had made large and liberal advances to 
land-tenants in Berar; they had thus restored cultivation over, wide 
tracts, and rekindled the lamp in many deserted villages. Among Berar 
agTiculturists they have left a very good reputation. 

Ail these proceedings may. have damaged the Statens credit, as 
Raja Chandu LiiFs financing had hampered its revenue ; for in 1843, 
and in several succeeding years, the pay of the NizanPs irregular force 
maintained under the treaty of 1800 had to be advanced by the British 

Government. In 1850 it had fallen again 
' into heavy arrears. There were other 

unsatisfied claims of the British Government on the Nizam ; and his 

whole debt amounted to forty-five Ihkhs 
in 1853. The bankruptcy of the Haidar^bad 
government disorganized their administration ; the non-payment of 
the troops continued to be a serious political evil. Therefore, in 18^3, 
a new treaty w^as concluded with the Nizam, under which the existing 
Haidarabdd contingent force is maintained by the British Government, 
in lieu of the troops which the Nizdm had been previously bound to 
furnish on demand in time of war ; while, for the payment of this 
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contini^ent^ and other claims on tlio Nizam^ districts yielding a gross 
revenue of fifty Mklxs of rupees wore assigned to our _ Govormnciit. 
And the districts in Berar— Payanghat and Balagliat— which this treaty 
assio-ned to British management^ are now popularly understood to lonu 
thcOTOvince of Benir, although they do not at all^ coincide in extent 
with the boundaries of that province under the NizaiHj still less with 
the imperial suhah. 

The territory made over to the British under this treaty compidsea^^ 
besides the Assigned Districts as they now exist, the districts of 
Dharasco and the Eaichur Doab. It was agreed that accounts should 
be annually rendered to the Nizum, and that any surplus rpvciuio 
should bo paid to him. His Highness was released from the obligation 
of famishing a large force in time of warj the Contingent ceased to bo 
part of the NMm’s army, and became an auxiliary force kept up by the 
British Government for the Nizamis use.* 

"■ . Tho provisions of the Treaty of 1853^ however, Avhicli required 

the submission of annual accounts of tho Assigned Districts to the 
Nizam^ were productive of much inconvenience and embarrassing 
discussions. Difficulties had also arisen regarding the levy of tho^5 per 
cent, duty on goods under the commercial treaty of 1802. To^ re- 
move these difficulties, and at the same time to reward the Nizam 
for his services in 1857, a new treaty was concluded in Dccombor 
1860, by which the debt of fifty 'lakhs due ^ tho Nizam was can* 

^celled ; the territory of Surapilr, which had been con Rscatod for tho 
rebellion of the Raja, was ceded to the Nizam ; and the districts of 
Dharaseo and the Raichur Doab were restored to him. On tho other 
hand the Nizam ceded certain districts on the loft bank of tho 
Godavari, traffic on which river was to bo free frorn^ all duties, and 
agreed that the reraainiiig Assigned Districts in Berar, together with 
other districts, making up a gross revenue of Es. 82,00,000, should 
bo held in trust by the British Government for the purposes specified 
in the Treaty of 1853; but that no demand for accounts of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Assigned Districts should be mado.'i'^ Certain 
territorial exchanges wore also made^ with tho object of bringing under 
British administration those lands within these districts which were held 
in jagir for payment of troops, or which were allotted for tlio Nizunf s 
privy purse. 


A brief retrospect of the territorial changes wlilcli Berar as a 
separate administration has undergone since it was annexed to the 
Moghal empire may here be attempted. The imperial subali, as com- 
pared, with the antecedent kingdom, had lost ground on the west, iiro*" 
bably encroached upon during the indopendenco of Aurangabad under 
Malik Ambar ; and also *on the south-east, whoiico the Chanda Gonds 
been driven ou t. But it had gained on tho north and east by 

J Aitcbisoif s Treaties* 
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oxat 30 E of bai-lvur Akhar’s time tlie subah lay 

1 tlio lapti on the north and the Godavari on the Hoatl,, ineln- 
.ngarh in its soi^h-east corner, beyond that rirer. Let the lino 
still separates Berar from the Bombay Presidency be deflected 

ii nH f ^janta, and tncn proloiKo-d 

ud nntflit touches the Godavari, it wffl mark rouohly the 
po&tein hrait,- while its eastern boundary sweeps in almopr 
districts now called Wardha and BaittO, vith paVt of Chanda; 

noimnally subiect to tiie 
confesses that tlie Einporor 
then snhnucd the forts of Eamgarh and Mdnikdurg in the south- 
id he says that many parganas on both sides the -VVardli;. 

1 10 hands of independent zaminddrs. Tliis was in the fort ieth 
Akbar s reign, or in a.d. 1d%. A table is hero given to show 
snhah according to its sarkars, or interior circles, and its dis- 
■ment by recent changes : — „ 

SUBAH Bera'r.* 


TFlBioiiy, 

Hi7/myg 

SoTereigDiy, 


Present tcn-itorial distribution (ISp) 
Mow included in — 


Alecortlin^ to 
Bahipur Record 
about 1720 . 


According to Akbarnaina 
about bfiOO. 


Pa'yangha^t. 

» . . . A . . Gawil 

Ponar 

• Kiierla. 


Giiwil . 
ik)mir * 
Kherla 


Ilaidiirabad Assigned Districts. 
Wfirdba District. Central Provinces, 
baitdl and Wardha Districts^ Contra! 
1 rovinces. 

Ilaidarabctd Assigned Districts. 
nai«]arabad A\ssigiied Districts, Wardba 
& Chanda Districts.Central Provinct‘s. 
Cliimlwura 8z Nagpur :Districts, Cen^ 
trai Provinces. 


I Narnala 
1 Kalam . 


[Not in Akharnama) ... .1 Deogarh 
Ba'la'gha't. 


Basim 

Alahur 


Basim 

Alalmr 


Haidarabad Assigned Districts. 

Assigned Districts and 
N izam’s Territory. 

N iza m ’s Territory . 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts. 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts, Buldsnia 
District; Nlzanys Territory. 


Patliri 

Alehkar . . . 

Putliiali, or 
Baitalwari . 


Pathri , 
Alehkar 


Baitalwari 


Alanikdurg 
Telmgaiia 
Kamgarb . , 


\ot in. 
Record 


Nizam’s Territory 


In 1720 Berfr had become one of the six snbahs of the Dakhan, am 
its southern frontier had receded. The old sarkdrs of Tehngdna, Bdm 
gaih, and Maiukdurg, have at this date disappeared from the list. Muhflr 
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Bifeirn, and Putlirl are its southernmost dmsions, hut wc Inul a nc-vv 
sarkur in Doogarh, or the northern part of Nagpur Irovmco, wlucli litu- 
now been reduced, as b-ihutary at least, by Auraugzcb s generals. 
After Aurangzeb^s death the traais-Wardha country must havo^ ro- 
TOlted Eaghoii found the Deogarh Chief independent, and the Chanda 
Chief in possession of Wdn taluk, westward of the rijer. He sup- 
pressed both of them, and seized their domams, which he treated as con- 
Lered territory, not as part of Ber£r, where he only claimed to share the 
revenue; though afterwards the Wdn country seems to have been 
treated by the Peshwa as Ho Amh. So the Berar which we rested 
from the^Mardthas in 1803 was that part of the Bizam s subah which 
kv westward of the Wardha river, with a strip of land beyond, and this 
strip was made over to Mgpdr in 1822, when the Peshwa’s possessions 
“ in Bdldghdt were transferred to tne Nizam . 

A.D. 1822. gpga, of Berar has dwindled with 

each political change. Hr. now means only the Assigned Districts— it 
has lostMdhdr, Pdthri, andAjanta ; it has nothing beyond the Wardha 
on the east, and very little beyond the Pamganga on the south; so 
that at last an ordinary revenue division under British administration 
has inherited the ancient name borne successively by a great province 
under the mediaival kings, by an independent principality, and by one 
of the grand snhahs which formed the Moghal empire of India. 

The history of the Assigned Districts since 1853 is marked by no 
impol'tant political events beside tlie 
A.D. 1853. clmnge made under the Treaty of 1861 . 

Its smooth course was scarcely ruffled even by the cyclone of 1 857 ; 
whatever fires may .have been, smouldering beneath the snrface^,^tho 
country remained calm, measuring its behaviour not by Delhi, biit by 
Haidarabad. In 1 858 Tdtya Topi got into_ the Satpnra hills, and tried to 
break across southward that he might stir up the Dakhan ; hut ho ivas 
headed at all outlets, and never got away into the Beirir valley. 

The management of these districts by the Nizam’s officers had been 
worse than the contemporary adininistra- 
Present state of the country. of the adjoining Nagpiir territory, 

which was during a long minority under British regency, and which con- 
tinued to be well governed until it lapsed. Consequently, a stream of 
emigrants had flowed toward the Nagpiir country across the Wardlia 
from Bertir. " And thus” (writes Sir S. Temple in 1867)t “ the condition 
“ of Berdr when the province was assigned to British management, 
“though weakly, an^ needing -restorative measures, was not beyond 
“ the hope of speedy recovery. And fortunately the means of restora- 
“tionwere at hand; for the soil was famed far and wide among the 
“peasantry for its fertility; and its repute, always high, was further 
" enhanced by the fact of so much of it having remained fallow of bite 
“ years — a cii’cumstance which was supposed to ensure a rich return 
“to those who reclaimed the waste and raised the first crops _ on 
“ virgin culture. The neighbouring districts wore full of families 
“who had emigrated thither from Berar, and who, with the usual 
“attachment of the people to their original patrimony, were anxious 
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•i-oWa /-innni'f'iiTiitv Thus luiudi’Ctls of families 

.ss r.: .“s 

.. »ero -siSeti^B P«‘ ^ S"cL?e’’£; 

"toionwa.Be.-m c.« 3 eato tte Na^w Uerar became 

.. »t.vd conrao o *;"f “ “eU wMch it wodd 

::i“tSmfte dS::h™J,“L”:itivation of Bc..c was nestoied 
““"Brto Bhovtiy supe^od tte tLt”Sfthe 

""Srhadbem^ron. of mm, s»^le=.^ VmrrfofcfB^oSroi 

:: Sm? j^ont^r J“£ S“S' 

"ctuantities of food-gram ““/tbTi^onemtiv^ cottoi 

" iigl. 1 »« the more I”"'! toil in weed- 

» crop. The staple, too, is Hence there arose a 

“mg, picking, labour, which of course operated 

» great and urgent dema^^ exportation of cotton to 

« to raise the ^ ^ Tj^g fmportation of foreign produce 

“Bombay was soon ebtablis ’ of the return for this 

::::XS£t£rml 5 peeidi, th, egri. 

. T 11 A"? flip DrOVlllCG WclS £tt} itS Il-l-li 

“throughout the whole I" 4our skilled and unskilled, 

“not oSly causing the ^solTodicmg a large foreign 

“that could be got on the ^pot, ^^^*^^^116 province. Thus 

“element, which settled , were still farther 
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CHAPTEE X. 


PEINOIPAL TOWNS: AND EEMARKABLE PLACES. 


The principal towns of Berar are — Eliclipur;, Akot> Amraoti^ Kliam- 
gaon^ Balapur^ Basinij IJmarkiier. 

These^ with . many others of less note^ are all described in the 
District Selections'" of this chapter. 

Amraoti is the richest town of Berar, with the most numerous 
and substantial commercial population. Khamgaon does the largest 
business in cotton during the cotton season, but ranks much below 
Amraoti in every other respect. Elichpur is the decayed capital of the 
old kingdom and province ^ it still contains the highest number of 
inhabitants, but all advantages of situation in €?arly days have now 
turned to disadvantages. The former local rulers' of Berar entrenched 
themselves below their fortress of Gawilgarh, under the difBcnlt hills 
in the north-east corner of their territory — well out of the road and 
reach of the great invading armies which passed to and from the Dakhan 
by Burhanpdr. But, now that peace has succeeded to war, the town 
finds itself left high and dry — distant from all the main streams^of 
communication and commerce. 


Uemarlmhle Places, 


The Lonar lake and temple, the remains of ancient buildings 
round about Elichpur, the hill-forts of Gawilgarh and Narn^la, the 
falls of Sahasra Kund on the Painganga, are perhaps the only ""places"" 
of interest which a stranger would visit within the HaidaiTibad Assigned 
Districts. But just across the north-eastern boundary, about six miles 
from Elichpur, .stands a cluster of carious Jain temples at the end of a 
picturesque ravine — the spot is called Muktaghi. And the fort of 
Maliur, which for centuries played its part in the history of old Berar, 
is separated from the modern province only by the Painganga river. 
This stronghold is the usual circumvallation of a hill crest j its machi- 
colated walls are in fair order ; it has only one gate, on the north side ; 
and its interior is entirely commanded by hills across a narrow gorge 
on the east, also by the peak outside its southern bastion, on which 
stands the Mahadeo temple. 


Aniiqidties, 


A brief and very impexTect note on the antiquities of Bei4r may bo 
inserted here, as the subject cannot by the present winter be treated in 
the manner that should entitle it to a separate chapter. 


The oldest relic of man"s handiwork now known in Berar may bo 
guessed to be the plain Buddhist monastery cut out of the basalt rock 


PriHCipal 

Ttjwns, 


neHiarkable 

Places. 



-- -- - Ho’na ot tlicm are ot piam sLyuu«, 

;lian in tlie valley oi the. tajan Ua . , ,v snrmonnt the pil- 

jthers elabovately carved; grotesque horizoiital domes 

Bpeciraen in Berfo f ^ tank or cistern built in 

Lon&, ^here Tt eleven feet high, 

the early Hindu 

pierced on three sides by passages itnu » , f p“i • Tiip 

terraces decreasing in their squ^e in the ou . ej^cloVnrc and at oacli 

i?rsSp?,~s/J:?h 

form. 

Of le»„ te.Pj» «, 

ously, a small but interesting of e ual unknown tc 

and two temples at Pusad ^the^s oi eq^l m ^ 

this writer, have been iound !?">tut yet very imper. 

In fact, the province f > a smlll spu/ of ahil 

0, west Vt of tte tow., «.d .I.eps 


close bv the town of Patdr, Akola district.^ It consists^ of two colon- 
nades on massive rongh-hemi pillars, with adjua inside ; it lus no 
imacw or carvin<^ of anv kind. Probably other sucli rock-clwcnin,j,s 
St there is onl near Manjira, in the Melghat, but no more are known 

, to 

Throughout Benir are a number of temples and rcdjgioushd^^^^^^ 
tioiis, more or le.^s ruined, built of stones reiy caiefii 3 ^ 

adjusted, the oldest without (apparently) any cemen^t ul w th v eij 1 th 
of it— in the solid fashion of architects who the aich, ana 

laid massive stone . iiiitels over monolitliic . pilLi I ».* 
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reacliing* tlie bed of tlie Paiiiganga rirer. There is in tlie centre an 
open an cl sunken courtyard 21 feet 10 inches square^ readied tiy de- 
scent of i:Tro steps in each face ; it is sniTOuncled by a veranda Bnpp<^dcd 
by three 'Colonnades, consisting* altogether of sixty colmnns ; tlie veranda 
is closedL in on all four sides, there being but one entrance tliiwigh a 
small door on. the east side. The walls are ornamented with 
tbirty-two in number, there being one opposite each x.ow of pdlars. 
The erection is 73 feet 4 inches in depth by 72 feet 9| inches^ width. 
The coliumns are the principal feature of the interior j in geiio^ stylo 
they resemble those of the oldest temples all over Western India, but 
they are almost facsimiles of some to be met with intlie very oldest Jain 
temples in Gujanit. The style and construction of the roof also is iden- 
tical with, tbe oldest Gujarat tenifiles, and may possibly have hoen histo- 
rically connected with more Western styles through the Oliatoky^ dy- 
nasty th.a>t ruled at Devangiri, now DaulatdbM.* 

Eaja. Jai Singes cliliaih% or umbrella, a pavilion on the high bank 
of the river at BaUpdr, was probably built in Aurangzebe^s tiire. At 
Bfeim and TJmarkher are handsome modern Hindu tempH g^o)d 
taste externally. 

In Mtisalman architecture wm have two very creditable taosqwcs at 
Fatekhelda and Eohankera (Buldana district), which are exactly alike; 
the latter bears date 1582 a.d. There are also >sonie fair specimens 
about Elicbpdr City, and the large mosque on Gdwilgarh is good. ^ But 
perhaps tbe projecting balcony windows on eacb side of the fiii® inner 
gateway to the Narndla fortress are the best sample of architectural 
details in a Mahomedan building of this province. 

^ In domestic architecture the wood-carving on verandahs and bal- 
conies often sets off very much the front of the larger houses^ 
lieves tbe monotony of plain-faced streets. The projecting balconies 
of the old palace at Elichpur are elegant in shape and fashion of detail, 
and the interior courts are not without some merit. and 

mechanical skill is just now at a low ebb in Berdr; nevertheless the 
natives, when left to their own devices, do here, as in most other parts 
of India, show themselves far superior in architectural judgment and 
design to the Europeans who pretend to teach them. Wherever you 
come upon a row or blocks of flat-sided sti’aight-lined buildingB ot one 
monotonous, unmeaning, pattern, there you have the mark of a foreign 

administration. 
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Melgba^t. 

Frmci2^al Places, 

_ The Melgh^t contains no town. The Europeans all reside at 
Cbikalda. The plateau of Chikalda, upon which the bungalows are 
built, is 3,777 feet above the sea, and 182 feet higher than (lawilgarli, 

f, Fmm a description by Major R. Gill 
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Antiqidties and Remarlcablo Places,^ 


Nearly opposite to the Tillage of Manjira.^ on the western face of a 
hill to the west of the valley^, are two small rock-cut temples or 


* This description of Melghat antiquities is mainly copied from a report by Captain 
A. Farrar, Assistant Commissioner, Haito4b£d Assigned Districts. 


distant to the south-west about twelve furlongs. Ohikakla is distant 
from Elichpdr about 20 miles by the usual road, which winds up the 
western side of the Gawilgarh hill. The ascent is generally easy, but 
there are some rather steep portions : it can be ridden the whole way on 
horseback. Supplies and baggage have to be brought up on bullocks 
or camels. Houses were first built here in 1839. 


From September the temperature is so equable, cool, and bra- 
cing that without any exaggeration it may be styled a European spring. 
On the 26th of January 1840 the thex'mometer suspended in the open air 
under a tree stood at noon at 62^. 


The chief villages in Melghat are, (besides Chikalda) Dewa and 
Bairagarhj where annual fairs are held^ and following these come the 
villages of 


where weekly bazars are held. Darni, the largest of all the villages^ 
does not contain quite 800 inhabitants. 


The plateau of Chikalda/^ says Dr. Eiddell, late Superintending 

^ , Surgeon at Haidariibad, not above 

Climate and natural features. . i ^ . p -i i i i i j. 

three-quarters oi a milo broad and about a 

mile in length : but though thus limited in size it has e<asy access to the 

surrounding table-land and valleys^ that renders its contracted space 

of little moment. The form of the plateau in outline, when viewed 

from the west, bears a fanciful resemblance to a map of the British 

Isles. ' ■■■ ■ ' 


As the slope of the mountains inclines towards the north, a more 
pleasing character presents itself in this direction than towards the 
south, where the face of the mountains stands denuded as a bold, 
precipitous, and cliff-like barrier, admitting* only at intervals of winding 
pathways steep and difficult of ascent up its crazy front/^ 
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Pertaps tlie most striking and beautiful feature in the whole fort 
is the Shdhnur gate on the south ; the design has been elegantly con- 
ceived and most skilfully executed in white sandstone. The panellings 
about the gateway are filled with extracts from the Koran chiselled in 
the Arabic character. On either side of the gate are projecting bal- 
conies all in keeping with the rest. The open stone lattice-work^ the 
rich cornice and tracery, are all in such perfect harmony one with 
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monasteries. One is completely closed up with rubbish, but a short 
flight of steps leads down from the platform in front to the cntranco 
of the other by alow doorway. This Ccive is about 16 feet square 
inside, and not more than 7 or 8 feet high ; there are two rows of 
square pillars extending inwards. They are quite plain, being rather 
roughly hewn, and there is no attempt at any curions carving about any 
of them. The interior ones are left half-finished, the excavator having 
evidently met with some interruption which prevented the completion 
of his design. The platform of the caves is some 50 feet below the 
npper surface of the hill, from which it is reached by rather a difficult 
scramble over some large boulders, where no one would think of going 
without some special object. 


On the plateau, not far from these caves, is a spring of most delicious 
water which is never dry. A basin about five feet square and six feet 
deep has been cut in the rock^ which is here close to the surface^ to 
receive the water. At bokom the basin is undercut, rude pillars of 
natural rock having been left to support the superincumbent mass. A 
second and third excavation of a similar kind occur in a line with the 
first, but the former ai^e now choked up. This was, no doubt, intended 
for the suppty of water to the monastery for which the caves just de- 
scribed were most probably designed. 


, The fort of Karndla, which is built on a hill 3^161 feet above the 
level of the sea, and completely detached, about two miles southwards 
from the main G^wilgarh range, is said to contain in all nearly fourteen 
miles of ramparts ; but this is doubtful. It consists of three contiguous 
forts, the centre or largest occupying all the upper plateau of the hill, 
whilst the two smaller or outer ones enclose two considerable spurs run- 
ning out at opposite angles on 'a lower level, and in the direction of the 
length of the hill, which is from north-east to south-west. These sepa- 
rate strongholds are known as the Teliagarh, Jufarabdd, and NarnSla for- 
tifications. The ramparts consist generally of a wall varying from 25 to 
40 feet in height, with flanking towers— 67 in all — six large and twenty- 
one small gates. There are 19 tanks within the walls, but of these only 
four hold water the whole year round. The interior of the main citadel 
is covered with buildings more or less in decay—^there are extensive 
ruins of the old palace, a mosque called after Aurangzeb, a Bdraclari 
Sila Khdna, Nagar Khana, &c. There are also four very curious stone 
cisterns covered in by a masonry platform with small apertures, while 
on this platform are the remains of arches. The water preserved in 
these cisterns is remarkably sweet and cool. They are supposed to have 
been built by the Jain princes who held this country before the Mu- 
salm^n conquest, since many votaries of that sect drink no water on 
which the sun has fallen. 
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anotliei^ and. the proportions of the whole so good, that a person cannot 
fail to be struck with the beauty of this reniarkablo specimen of Pathan 
architecture. The general effect, however, has been much marred by 
the erection, in front, at some recent period, of an outer gate with a 
small enclosure for the accommodation of guards. On the west of the 
hill looking southward lies a large gun with a Persian inscription 
reciting that it was first set uj) and used in 1670, when Anrangzeb had 
the fort. 

The pjosition and striking features of the fort of Gawilgarh are well 
known from the description given by Colonel Wellesley in his despatch 
written after the fall of this place in 1803. He writes : ‘^^The fort of 
Gawilgarh is situated on a range of mountains betw^een the sources of 
the rivers Puma and Tapti* It stands on a lofty mountain in this range, 
and consists of one complete inner fort which fronts to the south, where 
the rock is most steep, and an outer fort which covers the inner to the 
north and north-west. This outer foift has a third wall, vrhich covers 
the approach to it from the north by the village of Labada. All these 
walls are strongly built and fortified by ramparts and towers. The 
communications with the fort are through three gates — one to the south 
with the inner fort, one to the noi^th-west with the outer fort, and one 
to the north with the third wall.-'^ This fort stands 3,595 feet above the 
sea-level, and about 2,400 feet above the Berar valley. It is at present 
reached by a road up the western face of the mountain, which road was 
made after thoforPs capture in 1803. There is another very steep path 
up to the Pirpata gate. The British army under General Wellesley in- 
vested it by sending Stevenson^s division up the hills through the Daman- 
gaon pass eastward of Gawilgarh, and thus round to Labada on the forPs 
northern side. This march of Stevenson is described by Wellesley as 
one of the most difficult, and in success the most extraordinary, operations 
that he had ever witnessed. Batteries were setup atLal fida; a breach 
was made in the outer walls ; it was stormed on the 1 of December, 
the inner wall was then carried by a gallant escaP the fort was 

won. 

A very handsome mosque of large di^ yions occupies one of the 
highest points in the fort. 

In this fort there are eight tank only four of them contain 
water during the hot season. ^ 

III a bastion on the south face of the fort a stone containing an in- 
scription in Persian lias been let into the wall, and carefully protected 
from the weather by slabs of stone inserted above. The following is a 
literal translation of the inscription : — 

At Gawilgarh Beliram built a tower, 

One like which the eyes of Time had not seen ; 

He brought it from its origin to such a pitch 
That * Mars sought ease in its protection. 

When I have considered the date of it, evolved 
The full date of it — Buri-i-Behrdm.^^ 
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The - date, it will be observed, is an enigma concealed in tlie last 
word. The translator makes out of this 453 of the Hijra, whicli is equi- 
valent to A.D. 1061. This date evidently refers only to the bastion, to 
whicli the builder, whoever he might have been, has given his name. 
The only buildings that now remain standing are the two mosques, 
the Shora Khaua, and the powder factory. The fort was dismantled 
in 1858. 

Over the main gate of the inner fort are two curious figures — one is of 
an animal like a lion, holding five elephants in its mouth and claws : this 
seems to be a Gond emblem, for it is found on buildings- at Chanda, 
though it may have been set up over Gawilgarh at no very distant date. 
The other is a figure half-human, with two heads in the act of eating 
two tigers. 

The little fort of Amner, often called Jilpi Amner, has had some 
fame in recent wars. It occupies an elevated position immediately 
overlooking the waters c5f the Garga and Tapti at their junction. 
It is a compact-looking quadrangular building of brick and mud 
pointed with mortar. The walls are flanked by four round bastions of 
the same material, and enclose about an acre of ground. The west angle 
is occupied by a mosque, which, with its minarets towering about the rest 
of the fort, presents rather a picturesque object. There is only one 
approach, that from the north-west, on a level with the left bank of the 
Tapti, which, though here entirely of earth, is veiy steep and lofty. 
The gateway and a portion of the ramparts were destroyed in 1858. 
At the same time the guns, four or five in number, were removed. 

Elichpn'r. 

As regards Ulichpur itself, the tradition is that the city was 
founded by ESja II, a Jain, who came from Khanjama Nagar, near 
W4dgaon, in Jeat Shibdhallth Vihmnaji^ Sanwat 1115, corresponding 
with A.B. 1058, He reigned many years, and personally looked into 
the affairs of state. Abdul Ghazi, a Mahomedan fakir, visited Elichpitr 
and entered into religious disputes with the Eaja : these went to such 
a length that Abdul Ghazi left the capital, vowing vengeance against 
Eaja II. He sought the aid of Shah Eahiman Gliazi, a celebrated 
warrior, and nephew of Mahomed of Ghazni. Eahiman was about to 
be married, but on hearing AbduFs story collected his forces and 
marched on Elichpur. He met the forces of the Eaja near Kerdli, 
40 miles from the city, and the fighting continued 27 days, when, 
according to tradition, Eahiman, acting on the advice of his mother, 
cut oS* his own head, and by so doing secured victory. Eaja IT was 
killed at a place called Ganj Shahid, where the dead were buried, and 
the place where Eahim^n^s bow and arrow fell from his hand is still 
pointed out in the city.* 


* Of course no Mahomedan could baTc visited Elichpdr with an army in the eleventh 
century. But the date of Raja I'i, who is famous in these parts, is given with some con- 
fidence by the Elichpur pandits, though his history has probably been confounded with 
that of his dynasty. On the legend of Rahiman it must he remarked that battles are not 
commonly won by the general losing his head at a critical moment ; and in point of fact 
this story seems to be founded historically on the assassination (about 1400 a.d,) of a 
Bahmani commander at Kherla just he had taken that fort. For there is a monument 
at Kherla to Bulk Rahiman Shah’s head.— [E d i toe.]. 
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Raliimaa fouglit not for dominion^ but for religion, and it is 
unknown wlio succeeded II, but tbe dynasty was probably Gond, wMcli is 
known to Iiave existed at that time at Narnfla, Gawii, and Kherla. 
Eliclipdr is saidto hare remained thus 120 years; it w^as then conquered 
by Ala-ud-din^s Pathans, and afterwards came the Balimani dynasty, 
from which time the outline of the city of Elichpiir coincides with the 
general history of the province- Whatever may be the date of its 
foundation, this town certainly holds no mean rank among the ancient 
historical cities of India, and during the Middle Ages it %vas a well- 
known capital. Elichpdr lost its chief grade of local importance from 
the time when the first Nizdm-ul-Mulk, throwing off his dependence 
on the emperor of Delhi, became supreme ruler in the Dakhan, and 
/ Elichpur was put under a viceroy\s governor. 


Nizam-ul-Mulk first appointed Bwaz Khan, who governed five years 
— from 1724 to 1728 — and then dying was succeeded by Sujayat Khan, 
from 1 729 to 1 740. Sujayat Khan quarrelled with Eaghoji Blionsla, 
fought him near Bhdgaon, and was killed in the battle. The Blichpur 
treasury on that occasion was plundered by the victor. 


Sharif Khan next succeeded, and held office from 1741 to 1752. 
He overrated his position and claimed equality with the Nizam, who in 
consequence deposed him and appointed Nizam All Khan, his brother, as 
governor. Ismael Khan, a commander of 500 horse, and distinguished 
for his services, was appointed deputy, and got Akot and Balapdr as 
tankha jagir. He built the palace at Elichpiir, and the wall round 
the city, making use of the stone of Eaja ITs Jain temples, and re- 
taining the revenues of the district for several years. On rendering 
accounts they were considered unsatisfactory, and Nizam All marched 
to Ner and sent word to Ismdei Khan to present himself with Jafar-ud- 
daula — this man was subahdar of Nirmal, the Nizamis vazlr, and a great 
enemy of Ismael Khdn — who returned word to the Nizam that he would 
not disgrace himself by the vazlr’^s company. A fight consequently 
took place at Katsiir, a village between Ner and Eidbptir ; Ismael 
Khan was defeated and slain, and his sons Belol Khan and Salabat 
Khan were taken prisoners. 


The Niz^m^s son All J^h Bahadur was then appointed governor. 
He administered by deputy. In the mean time the vazir, J4far-ud- 
daula, felt remorse for the death of Ismdel Khan, and admiration for the 
two sons, to whom he had given an opportunity of revenging it on him, 
which they would not take ; therefore, on Mudhaji Bhonsla protesting 
against the mismanagement in Berdr, he interceded with the Nizam and 
got Salabat Khan appointed governor in the place of Yetsha Jang ; at 
the same time Ism^eFs possessions were restored to his sons. Salabat 
Khan only remained two years at Elichpfir, but he did much to improve 
the city — he enlarged the palace, made the Be baha Bagh, and extended 
the ancient water-channel. He was a brave soldier, and on the wa- 


the ancient water-channel. He was a brave soldier, and on the 
breaking out between the Nizdm and Tippd SultSn he was ordered to jq^^ 


the army, and distinguished himself there, and afterwards at the battl^^ 
Kardla, also with General Wellesley^S army in 1803.^ Namddr K" 
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son of Salabat Khan^ was giren, besides bis jagir of two laklis^ anotber 
of like value at Elicbpdr, and managed bis estate under tbe title of 
Nawab until 1843, when be died. lie is said to have been placed 
specially under tbe protection of General Wellesley by bis father, and 
be got a jagir for payment of the Elicbpiir brigade. After some years, 
getting into arrears, be gave up tbe greater part of bis jagir, merely 
retaining what yielded him 3^ lakhs for bis personal expenditure. 

On bis death be was succeeded by bis nephew, Ibrahim Khan, who 
lived till 1846, when bis widow^s father, Gliolain Hassan, wms allowed 
to succeed him, andw^as called Nawab, until 1853, -when the whole dis- 
trict was assigned to tbe British. Hassan, on bis succeeding, bad to 
pay a nmarana, of seven lakhs, which be borrowed, and, in consequence 
of a suit instituted by tbe banker who lent tbe money, tbe palace and > 
other property of tbeNawab^s at Elicbpiir is now under attachment. 

From tbe time that tbe Nizdm-ul-Mulk declared bis independence 
the history of Elicbpiir was intimately connected with that of tbo 
family of Sbadi Khan Nasf!3 Khan. As in tbe account of tbe city, which, 
will follow, many names will occur having reference to tbe descendants 
of these men, it will be as well here to give a short account of them. 

Sbadi Khan and Kasib Khan were Patban zamindars ; they came 
from Jeypiir to Haidarabad to trade in horses, and there attracted tlie 
notice of the bTizdm, Kasir Jang, who at first appointed them to tbe 
command 100 horse, and on their distinguishing themselves in 
some fight promoted them to the command of 1,000 horse, and 
for their support gave them a jagir in Berar. From mere adven- 
turers they rose to high importance, and from their descendants the 
governors of Elicbpiir were principally chosen : of these, Ismael Khan, 
Salabat Khan, Belal Kh^n, Namdar Khan, and Ibrahim Khan were 
governors of Elicbpiir, Namd^ Khan receiving the title of Kawab. 
From them and their relations the various jDdras, or suburbs of the 
city, were named. 

Little now remains of the rulers before 1720 except a build- 
ing called the Haiiz Katorah/^ and a channel conveying the water of 
the Bichan, which^ runs through the present cantonments to the* city, 
some three miles distant. 

The city is walled in, and is surrounded by suburbs, called ^^piiras/^ 
these were very numerous at one time, but now only ten remain : they 
are“~- 

1. Sharmastptira, formed by Sharmast Khan in the year 1724. 

. , . formed by Sultan Khan about the same time. It is now held in 

jagir by Hyat Khati. 


particulars of this transaction have much Hocal colour/ Gholam Hassan 
hrst retused to pay the msardna (fine on succession), and behaved very roudilv to 
^ ;the troops sent to However, after some fighting, he came to terras; ‘and 

eenti five lakhs (^ 50,000) of the money were advanced by Puran Mai, the Rothschild of 
fiden<Jlaiaarabad, on security of the estates and title-deeds. But just then came the 
that of ssipraent, so when th^Nizam’s government had got the money they transferred the 
coramofioleja^r to the British, leaving the banker and the ex-jagirdar to litigate over the 

this sto#d, as ^ey have been doing ever since. It is fair to add that the Nizam’s ministry 
Bahmani C having ever received the cash, and there is a surmise that the astute Puran Mai 
at Kherla ly deducted this amount from his claims on the Privy Purse. 
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3. Sowie Sarmaslipura, formed in 1790 by Salabat Kbanj and named alter liis 
eldest son. 

4. Aiiwarpdra, named after Anwar KUatd, Salabat Khan’s wife. 

5. Wilyahpura, named after bis youngest son, 

6. Kikabah ; this was a bazar formed by Salabat Khan to accompany him on 
his military expeditions, and then when not on the march it used to remain at the 
place now' called Rikahah. 

7. Namdur Ganj, made by Nanidar Khan in the years from 1825 to 1843. 

8. Also Nasibpnra, made by him, and called after his youngest son, 

9. Abhaspura, formed in 1812 by Fatteh Jang, the Bhvan of’ Salabat Khan, and 
named after his son. 

10. Jivanpdra, formed in 1/98 by Jivan Khan, a son of Ismael Khan’s sister. 

There is no doubt that at one time Bli^bpilr -^Yas a very great 
and prosperous city^ and is said to liave contained 40,000 bouses. 

The prosperity was, boweyer, artificial^ and was tbe result of tbe 
court being there ; when that was removed the place I'apidly declined, 
and it is difficult now to keep pace with tbe ruin wbicb, notwith- 
standing our best endeavours, makes tbe place have a very tumble- 
down appearance. 

There are at present 7,697 bouses, with a population of^ 27,782, 
being larger than in any other town in Berar, altbongb tbe city is not 
on any line of traffic, and is not tbe centre of any particular trade. 

Tbe principal places of interest are — Bulla, Ralmndn's dargdl^^ 

where Eabiman was buried. It is situ- 

Rahimau’s Dargali. ated on tbe bank of tbe Bicban, from 

■which a chabutra 35 feet high has been 
built : on this are eleven bastions and four gates. Tbe building covering 
the tomb has silver doors. Tbe tomb was built four hundred years ago 
by one of tbe Babmani kings, tbe other parts by Mudbaji Bbonsla at a 
cost of Rs. 75,000. 

Rabimaffis death occurred on tbe lOtb Rewil-ul-Awal, on which day 
each year it is commemorated. Government gives a yearly grant of 
Rs. 464, besides tbe village of Kandli, which was given in jagir by 
Nizam AH in tbe tune of Ismael Kb4n. 

Tbe palace, built by Salabat Khan and Ismael Khan, and after- 
wards added to by Namdar Kb^n. It is 
^ said to have cost three lakhs of rupees, and is 

of gTeat extent, consisting of namerous courts and sets of apartments, and 
containing some good cazvingand stone-work. It has been neglected 
for tbe last twenty years, and is rapidly falling to ruin — in fact, now it 
is past all hope of repair. 

% 

Tbe tombs of tbe Nawabs, commenced by SaMbat Khan some fifty 

or sixty years ago, in tbe Sbarmastpura. 
Among these are some very handsome 
buildings. 
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Inside tlie city are also tlie tombs of the family of Fazlu Miyan ; 
^ ^ , these are said to have cost Es. 10^000. 

^az u . lyan b om b. There is a handsome tomb to Mahomed 

Pirzada^ a famous gdrii ; it is said to have cost Es. 5^000. 

There is a building on the banks of the Sapan which was built 

T sixty years ago^at a cost of Es. 20,000, by 

kajiaebz Lhelab. ^ 

whose tomb was at Kalbdrga. This fakir was much favoured by 
Ismael Khau^ and he planted what is now called the Lakh Band, which 
,, , ^ is said to contain over a lakh of trees : 

^ ■ his tomb is in this garden. 

A large e:arden, made by SaMbat Khan : 
Be beta Bagh. , r -v • j. 

has a handsome pavilion m the centre. 

Nfimdar Ba b ^ garden somewhat similar, but small- 

^ ^ er; has a summer-house in the centre. 

The garden is walled in, and cost some 40,000 Es. It was made by 
Kaindar Khan in 1828. 

There is a very fine well, said to be five hundred years old, called 
TIT I o. -T Mamdal Shah; it is built of fine cut 

stone, and three draw-buckets can work at 
the same time, 

Mmchandar Dewal Eamcliandar Dewal, built 45 years ago 

• by Esbwaut Edo at a cost of Es. 30,000. 

Sultan Carbi Sultan GarH, a detached fort, 

built a hundred years ago by Sultan Khan. 

Balaii^s Alandar. BdMji^s Mandar, built a hundred years 

ago by Bulakidfe at a cost of Bs. 20,000. 

Municipal afifeirs are managed by h committee. 

Bazdrs are held four times a week? viz., on Mondays, Tuesdays? 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, and a great deal of traffic is carried on. 

There is an English and Marathi and a Female school in the city, 
two police stations, and a dispensary. 

Amner. A town in the Morsf taluk, situated at the junction of 
the Jdm and Wardha rivers. It is opposite the town of JaMlkher, 
and it is supposed that at one time these two places formed one city. 
The population is mostly Mahomedan, and there a^re some 7,000 or 
8,000 of their tombs, pointed out as being those of men killed in a 
great fight between the j^girdar and the Nizam. 

There is an old temple to Mahddeo, on the banks of the rivei’, 
and, about 30 paces off, a pool, the depth of which is unknown ; at the 
bottom of it there is said to be a temple which can be seen when the 
river is clear. Tradition has it that this place is presided over by the 
gods, and that at oue time any Brahman by asking for cooking’ vessels 
over-night would find them near this hole in the morning ; he was, 
however, bound to return them, when used, into the water : one day a 
^ large number, and, instead of returning them, 
sola them, since when they have never been supplied* 
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There are 416 houses^ with a population of 1,800^ and the revenue 
paid amounts to Rs. 1,024 (municipal tax Rs. HO), 

There is a Government school in the town, 

. Bairmn Ghat, Although no town, the place is worthy of mention, 
on account of the great fair held there in October each year, and on 
account of its sanctity. It is situated about 14 miles east of Elichpdr. 

During the night of the fair more than 50,000 persons from all 
parts assemble, and sacrifices are offered before a rock, the Hindds on 
one side and Musalmans on the other* This rock is approached by a 
longflight of steps. 

It is a curious and authentic fact that, although thousands of ani- 
mals are sacrificed in front of the rock, and the place is several inches 
deep ill blood, there is not a fly to be seen. 

There is a tank said to contain water only every third year, which 
it is believed then comes from Benares. The water is exceedingly 
dirty, but a dip in it has potent effects. 

Barur is about 65 miles east of Elichpur, and is at present the 
head-quarters of the Mors! taluk. It is situated on the banks of 
the Ohordman river. The inhabitants are cbiefly Mails, and the houses 
flat-roofed. The population is 7,065, the number of houses 1,592, and 
the revenue Es. 7,583. 

The public buildings consist of a cntcherry, a police station, rest- 
house, and Government schools ; there is also one school established 
by the villagers themselves. Municipal affairs are carried on by a com- 
mittee. 

A bazar is held on Sundays ; the principal trade is in turmeric, 
molasses, and cotton. The places of interest are temples to Mahddeo 
and Ramchandar. 

Ghandur is a village 16 miles east of Elichpdr, and is celebrated 
on account of the bazar held there, which is one of the largest in Berar. 
Cbandur was in Namdar Khan% jdgir, and he first established the 
bazar, about fifty years ago. Goods are brought there from all the large 
towns within a wide circle, and the sales amount in value to about 
a lakh a week. 

To make the bazar worthy of the position it occupies, a tax has 
been imposed of two annas on each cart-load and one anna on each 
bullock-load brought for sale. The income from this will amount to 
about Rs. 10,000 a year. 

There are 981 houses in the village, with a population of 4^205 
persons ; the rental is Rs, 3,191, and a municipal tax of Rs. 2,350 is 
also paid. Thei’e is a large drinking-trough and well in the village, 
which has lately been repaired, Balmuk and Bhojraj paying half the 
cost. 

A police station is also located here. 
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^ Beioalvmra^ a village on the Piirna^ about 14 miles from Elichpdr^ was 
<"5 years ago a town of much importance, containing some 5_,000 houses^ 
a large Brahman population^ and the taluk authorities used to reside 
p become an insignificant village^ with a rental of 

Ks. 1^764 but is worthy of notice on account of its ancient buildings. 

^ DewalwaraiSj, according to Hindu mythology^ the place where Nar- 
sing_, after killing Hlrania Easipu^ was able^ after failing everywhere 
else^ to wash the blood-stains from his hands. 

There is a temple and idol to Harsing, which has been there from 
time immemorial, with steps to the river, and a gUt. Hear this is a 

place now called ^^Kar Shudhi Tfrth/^ or - holy place of cleaniiio^ 
hands.-^^ ^ 

Q ^ Eukhmayi/^ built in the time of 

balabat Ehan by one Mahadeo R^o Lakshuman of N%pur, at a cost of 
Ks. Io,uOu ; also a masiid/^built some three hundred vea,rR fi.o’n 
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A bazar is lielcl on Wednesdays. There is a GoTcrnment school^ 
and the places of interest consist of a Jain temple, and two others to 
Marilti and Balaji. 

Karasgaov y a town ahont 8 jniles north-east of Elichpur^ was 
formerly in Namdar KhaiBs jagir, and was the head-quarters of the 
talukdars^ one of whom, by name Vithal Bhagdeo, in 1806, built a 
kind of fort, of fine sandstone, at a cost of Bs. 25,000, but it is now in 
too mined a condition to be of any use. It contains 1,616 houses, of a 
poor description, and 7,169 inhabitants. 

About the town is very extensive garden cultivation, the chief 
produce being sugarcane, haldi, and vegetables. A market is held on 
Mondays, when large quantities of wheat, rice, gram, and mhowa are 
brought in from the hills. The sales are said to amount to Rs. 25,000 
a week. Good bullocks are also obtainable. There is one Government 
school in the town, but no buildings of any interest. 

Mord is in the centre of the taluk going by that name, and is 
about 40 miles east of Elichpdr ; it is situated on the banks of the hlarka 
river. It contains 1,221 houses, with 5,332 inhabitants, and pays a 
revenue of Es* 3,748-12-0 and municipal tax of Es. 1,225^ Here are 
the head-quarters of the tahsildar. 

There are a few good houses, but the rest are wretched huts. A 
small bazar is held on Tuesdays. There is a ruined mud fort, in which 
the police station and resthouse is located. There is one Government 
school, for which the patel and inhabitants have recently built a house. 

Vpraij^ a small village in Dariapdr taluk, on the banks of the 
Pdrna, about 18 miles due south of Elichpdr, is noticed here on account 
of a celebrated tomb, called Shuh Dawal, being in memory of a Musal- 
man named Shah and a Mhar named Dawal, who came together from 
Hindusthan some two hundred years ago, settled in the \’illage, and 
on dying were buried in one tomb. Both Hindus and Mahomedans 
worship here, and it is the custom to pray before the shrine previous 
to any work being undertaken, or when any gift is particularly desired. 
A fair is held every Thursday, and a large fair once a year, in April. 
The repute of this shrine is so great that large numbers of people visit 
it and support it by voluntary contributions and thank-offerings. 

Parakvdray the military cantonment and civil station of the district, 
is situated on the Sapan and Bichan streams, and is about two miles 
from the city. The present military force consists of a regiment of 
infantry, a battery of artillery, and a detachment of cavalry, but at one 
time it was the head-quarters of a brigade. 

The station consists of a main road, with officers’ houses, mostly 
thatched, on each side; the infantry and artillery lines immediately in 
front, and the sadar baziir in rear. The cavalry lines are on the left 
bank of the Bichan. There are plenty of trees, the roads are well laid 
out, and with the hills in the background the appearance of the place 
is very pleasing. It is not considered healthy, as the site is low and 
lies too close under the hills. 
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Good water is scarce at Eidhpdr ; the people drink from what is 
called Lalats well. There is a Government school established. The 
principal buildings of interest are Ramchandar^’s temple, and the 
Manbliau building, called Raj Math. The land revenue is Rs, 2,088, and 
the municipal tax Rs. 297. 

Birasgaon is a large village about 14 miles to the north-east of 
Elichpdr. It is noted on account of being the richest village in the 
district. It contains 1,220 houses, with a population of 5,599, and 
it pays a revenue of Rs. 14,817. A. small bazar is held once a week. 
A police outpost is stationed in the village. 

Sendurjana is in the Morsf taluk, about 60 miles east of Elichpdr. 
It belonged in jagir to an agent of the Ndgpur Raja, called Gaikwar, 
who lived there, and who made the village one of considerable import- 
ance. He built a splendid well about a mile distant, which goes^by 
his name, and which cost, it is said, some 20,000 rupees. There are 1,510 
houses, chiefly flat-roofed j the inhabitants, for the most part male, 
number 7,032. The revenue amounts to Rs. 4,862; a large bazdr is 
held on Friday, the principal trade being in turmeric, cotton, and opium. 
The municipal tax amounts to Rs. 1,361, and there is a municipal 
committee. A Government school and a police outpost are in the 
town. 

Bdlhaldi is about 5 miles north of Morsi, and is partly in the 
Baitdl district. It is an insignificant village, but holds an important 
position in Hindd mythology* It is here that Sita is said to have 
come when she was deserted by R4m, and to have given birth to her 
two vsons, Lahu and Kusa; these were taught by Wdlmik after he had 
been reformed by Narad, who released him from his entombment at 
Sdlbaldi. It is here that the great fight is said to have occurred, 
when Ram, having let loose his horse Sdinkariia (five colours), was, with 
his three brothers, defeated and slain by his sons. When his clothes 
were recognized by Sita, he and the other slain wex^e brought to life 
again by W^lmik ; Sita and the sons were then acknowledged by 
Ram, and were taken by him to Oude. Salbaldi is situated on the 
Maru river, and is celebrated on account of two springs — one very cold, 
and the other hot, or decidedly tepid. 

Anjangaon is in the Daridpdr taluk, and about 16 miles west of 
Elichpiir ; it is situated on the banks of the Sh^hnur river, and is a place 
of considerable importance, particularly noted ou account of the treaty 
entered into there between the British, under General Wellesley, and 
Sindia, on the 30th of December 1803. The town was formerly walled 
in, and a naik or tahsild& used to reside there. It contains 3,125 houses 
with a population of 8,615 inhabitants; the land revenue is Rs. 6,380 
and the municipal tax 2,901. A large hmiv is held on Mondays. The 
principal trade is in pfo, and cloth manufactured there. It is also 
well konwn on account of its basket-work. 

There is extensive and rich garden cultivation round the town. 

There are a municipal committee, three schools, and a police sta- 
tion at Anjangaon. 
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Amra'oti District. 

Description of Towns. 

-esenption will be giveu of tbe following towns of the 


Distnuce from 
Aniruoti. 


Population. 


Miles. 


i\mraoti 

Badnera 

Anjangaon Bdri 

Alangaon 

Bb^tkoH 

Kolapur 

Murfcizapur 

Karinja 

Talegaou 

Umbarda 

Giiandor 


^ it may be said that their present importance 

IS in an inverse proportion to tbeir antiquity. ^ 

Ancient name " AmrdoU,”* from the goddess Amba, whose 

goes that it was from Am- 
r4oti that knshna earned off Rakmim, who came here with her brother 

ShStl° l>efore her marriage with 

Shushupal. Wia them, to vntness the ceremonies, came a number of 
persons called Warhdjis or WarMris, who, settling here, gave their 
name to the country, Warh4r (corrupted) =Berdr. Eakmya,ffter Rab- 

alrse^M .Tfe the urgent entreaties of his sister. He 

then settled at Bhatboh, a town some 8 or 10 miles to the westward, 

honour.^^^ perpetuated by a temple erected in his 

About 125 years ago there was a great immigration into Amrdoti 
1 '’Tm rgibom-hood If Akoh, °,h„ M bem 

E7r/i ft™* oWthis Sm IZ 


Amrioti 
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I 5332 miles, 


The population of the town as per 
census of 1867 is 23/410, consisting of— 

ISdales. Females. 

Adults 9,349 7,882 

CMldren 3,313 2,866 


Population 


The number of houses is 6,31 7, 

The castes may be briefly described 
as follows : — 

Hindus 17,265 

Mahomedans 4,410 

Europeans 51 

Others 1,704 


Castes. 


The principal classes of the popula- 
tion are — 

293 Oil-sellers 115 

559 Government servants 

36 Private 4o 1?"^^ 

335 Tailors., 

285 Barbers 

158 Bricklayers... 

60 Milksellers . - 4o 

116 Butchers 

31 Potters 

78 Dyers * • • 

93 Printers 

35 Cartmen on hire -4 

16 Bearers 1/ 

137 Coolies 1,753 


Principal classes of the 
population. 

Grain-sellers 

Cultivators 

Bankers & general merchants. 

Cloth-merchants 

Brokers 

Goldsmiths * 

Banias . . 

Shroffs 

Pleaders 

Carpenters 

Traders in Cotton ........ 

Dhobis • 

Liquor-sellers .... .... ... 

Shoemakers .... ........ . 

Blacksmiths 
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There is a large steam ginniag and press factory here. 

It is called Badnera Bibi, from having once formed part of the 
dowry of the daughter of the king of Ahmadnagar. From 1151 it was 
in the possession of the Niz^m till 1182 (Fasli), when it came into the 


The chief station was established in 

Sadar station. 

The deputy commissioner's cutcherry was completed in the year 
1860. 

The large jail was commenced in the year 1866; it has not yet 
been completed. 

There are 17 houses and bungalows at the station. The house 
accommodation is at pi’esent insufficient for the requirements of the 
place. 

Amrdoti boasts of one newspaper^ a Mardthi one^ called the Satya 
Prak&h. 


Badnera is a town on the Great Indian Peninsula railway^ and #s 
the station for Amraoti and Elichpdr. It is fast rising in importance/'^ 
from being the place from which all the full-pressed and nearly all the 
half-pressed cotton is despatched to Bombay. The old town, in which 
is situated the mud fort built some two hundred years ago by Bulu Kh^n 
and Salabat Khan, is on the north side of the mil. There is a large 
quantity of garden land about it, in which pan and opium are grown 
for the Amraoti market. Under the Moghlffi rule it was the residence 
of the ndib talukddrs. In former days the ]Sfi25am had two and the 
Bhonsla one share in the revenue, which gave rise to frequent squabbles 
between the Nizamis officers and those appointed by the Nagpdr gov- 
ernment. 


Badnera. 


The temple of Bhawanf is said to have been built a thousand years 
ago. The other temples were built about a hundred years ago. 
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The town is said to have been founded by Eaghoji Bhonsla. At 

one time there was a representative of the 
llistor}' relating to the town. Nizam, as well as one of the Bhonsla, at 

the place. 

The Bhonsla received 60 per cent, of the revenues, and the Nizam 
4^0 per cent. 

The wall was commenced in 1214 Pasli by the Nizamis government, 
to protect the wealthy traders residing in the city from Pindaris. It 
was not completed until 1230 Fasli, thereby extending over a period 
of seventeen years. It is said to have cost four lakhs of rupees. 


The Elmndn Khirkl is said to have obtained its name from the 
fact of 700 persons having been killed in a fight near it on the 10th of 
Moharam 1226 Fasli. y i 


In 1255 Fasli, on account of a fixilure of rain, the price of jawari 
was raised from 5 to 20 Es. per candy, and the enraged populace mur- 
dered one Dhanraj Sahu, a wealthy trader, who had bought up large 
quantities of rice with a view to obtain large profits. 
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Kholdptlr. 


Mtti'fcizdpiir. 


Karinja. 


TalagaoB, 

Dasha 

Sahasra. 
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possession of tiie Peshwa as a jagir. In 122^ it was 1 ‘estorccl to the 
Nizam. It was looted, and tlie forts and town walls partly demolished, 
by Eaja Earn Subah in 1330 Fasli, 

^ The large proportion of garden land is said to be due to one Ma- 
liinaji, a patel and Chandari, who in 1050 Fasli, at his own expense, 
brought over gardeners from Jalna, and afforded the inhabitants oppor- 
tunities for irrigating their fields by digging wells. Pan and plantains 
ai’e chiefly cultivated. Se^'enty-five years ago this town was in a 
flourishing condition, and contained some 1,500 houses. Its decadence 
is said to be owing to an imposition of Es. 60,000 laid upon its patel 
(who was in the service of the Bhonsla), and though he himself evaded 
it by flight the inhabitants had to pay up. Still farther exactions 
almost totally depopulated the town, which has never recovered. 

Kholajmr, Another victim to the exactions of talukd^rs, which drove 
away the inhabitants. Many of them have now returned, but the 
number of hoi^pes has dwindled from 700 to 500. This town was for- 
merly of sonae importance, and contained (as it does now) an unusual 
proportion of Musalmans. It is said to have numbered in old times 
^ inhabitants. In 1800 V^ithal Bhag^deo,* subahdar 
of Biichpur, levied a contribution of one Mkh. The inhabitants 
refused to pay. The subahdar accordingly besieged the town (which 
was then protected by walls) for two months, when the inhabitants 
ga'^^ in. The tovm was looted by the troops, and has never recovered 
its former prosperity. Its rapid decadence may also be attributed to 
the annual fights between the Musalmans and the Eajputs, when the 
victorious party always took occasion to loot at least part of the town. 

Eholapur used to be known for its silk trade, the silk -weavers 
forming a rich and influential part of its inhabitants. The trade is now 
very much decayed. 

Murtizapur. A town on the Gr. I. P. railway. Large quantities of 
^ ton aie sent here from K^rinja and other places for transmission to 
Bombay. The tahsilddPs office is in the fort. There is a travellers' 
bungalow here. 

Karinja is a town of some commercial importance. The wall round 
tie town, built many years ago, is now in a dilapidated condition, 
ihere is a ^travellers' bungalow, which was built when the d^Uine 
from hlagpur ran through the town. Kariuja boasts several very an- 
cient temples, the carved woodwork of which is greatly admired. The 
;^wn takes its name from an old Hindu saint, Karinj Eishi. The 
Xaranj Mohotmaor Puran relates that, being afflicted with a grievous 
disease, he invoked the aid of the goddess. Amba, who kindly created 
for him a tank, in which he bathed and was clean. The one opposite 
Amba s temple, which goes by Ms name, is said to be the identical 

. K^rinja Bfbi once formed part of the dowry of the 

daughter of the king of Ahmadnagar. ^ 

+ 1 , The largest town in the Ohandur taluk, and formerly 

the taMili stetion, wkch has been removed to Chkdur, on account of 
the latter bemg on the Ime of rail. It is now greatly decayed, but the 
rums of many fine houses and temples attest its bygmie pr<4perity. 
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The origin of its nickname, Dasha Saliasra (Talagaonof tlie pumpkin, 
itmiglit be called), is peculiar, but not very credible. The legend runs 
thus: — The wife of the jagirdar and the wife of a wealthy merchant 
went to Marsat one day. Now it happened on this particular day that 
an uncommonty fine pumpkin was exposed for sale. It attracts the 
notice of both simultaneously. Their mouths . water. They both ad- 
mire it, both desire it, and finally both try to outbid each other for it. 
The merchants wife, in all the pride of wealth, determines to have it 
at any price ; the dignity of the jagirdar^s wife forbids her giving 
way. The price rises rapidly. One hundred is a trifle. So is five. 
A thousand is reached, and the pair get warm to their worth. So they 
quickly bid up to five thousand, and from that to ten thousand, at which 
price it is ultimately knocked down. The legend unfortunately leaves 
us in the dark as to who carried off the prize, but it is currently 
believed that the merchant's wife was the victor. In memory of this 
exciting hut bloodless contest the town was dubbed Dasha Sahasra,^^ 
which being translated (from the Sanscrit) means ten thousand. 

JJmharcla. A town 6 miles east of Kfoinja, chiefly celebrated for its 
cattle-fair. 

Gliandur. The new tahsili station of the district, about a mile from 
the line of rail. There is here a tahsildar's office and a travellers^ 
bungalow near the railway. Ch^ndur is surrounded by gardens. 

Akola. 

Antiquities, 

The district antiquities are few. We have a plain rock-cut temple 
at Patfir, and thirteen of those temples called Hemdr Fant% which have 
been built by cut-stone without any cement. The finest of these are 
at Pinjar and Barsi Takli ; there is also a small but well-carved one at 
Yela, and another, well preserved by a thick plastering of mud that 
entirely conceals its form, at Kutasa, in Akot taluk. 

One of the prettiest structures in the district is the cltliafri 
(umbrella) of Eaja Jai Sing, the Kajpdt prince, who commanded under 
Aurangzeb. It is a kind of open pavilion on the edge of the high 
bank above a river just outside Balapur- 

At Shahpiir, near Balapdr, are ruins of the place built by Prince 
Morad Shah, son of Akbar, who commanded in this province when it 
was first annexed, and died here in 1599 A.n. 

Of modern Hindi! temples there are 169 in all. There are 56 
masjids or mosques, of varying antiquity. Only one of them is dated 
by repute from the time of Shah Jeh^n. Most of the buildings raised by 
Mahomedan religion are in Berar connected popularly with the name 
and era of Aurangzeb. There are 19 dargdhs, that is, tombs of saints 
or martyrs that have been built over and preserved as shrines, where 
prayers and offerings are made. Of these the most noteworthy is at 
Dh&Ar, north of Akot, where, under a high dome, lies buried Pir 
Namad Aulia Ambia, in a picturesque situation on the banks of a 
stream, belqw the Narnffla hill. The tradition is that two hundred 
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years ago lie led tlie forlorn liope at tlie storming of Narnala fort^ 
wkicli was then invested by a Delhi emperor. The legend does not 
say whether the Pfr was killed in the assault^ but from the tall pile 
over him men of this later generation may guess that he died in some 
famous way.^ 

At Gawarda is the tomb of Shah Dawal, built about 160 years 
ago. Other well-known dargahs are at Jambad^, M^egaon^ and Dlia- 
n-apiir. 

Principal Totvns* 

Al'ola may have got promoted above the ordinary rank of substan- 
tia] villages about the beginning of the 18th century. It hat^for a 
long time been the head-quarters of 
took charge of this country I 
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sub-district before the British 
j ; its old brick fort and stone-faced walls 
with bastions distinguish^^ from other country towns of the same size. 
There was one fight here (date uncertain) between the Nizamis forces 
aud the Marathas; and in 1790 the Pindari Ghazi Khan got worsted 
beibre the tovm by the Bhonsla^s commander. General Wellesley 
encamped at this place for a day in 1803. The people now say that the 
prosperity of the place was severely damaged some thirty or forty years 
ago by the uncommonly bad administration of a talukd^r^ who robbed 
inordinately himself, and did not keep off other robbers : so there was 
a great emigration to AmrSoti. 

Akola is now the head-quarters of the Akola district, and of the 
West Berar division of the Assigned Territory ; it is on the Ncigpfir 
extension of the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 383 miles from Bom- 
bay and 157 from N%pdr. It has a population of 12,236. The towm 
is divided by the river Mdrna, Akola being to the west, and Tajnapeth, 
with the European habitations and Government buildings, to the east* 
The inhabitants of Tajnapeth are chiefly Mahomedans or Baids, sellers 
of cloth. There are three or four wealthy merchants, but the trade of 
Akola is not confi.ned to any special article. There are two markets — ■ 
one held in Tajnapeth on Sundays, and the other in Akola on Wednes- 
days : the former is the principal market, and is well attended. In 
the centre of the market-place are two handsome covered buildings 
recently erected, occupied chiefly by the cloth-sellers on baz^r days. 

The commissioners and deputy commissioners court-houses, the 
central jail, holding five hundred prisoners, the post-office, tahsili, 
barracks or rest-houses for European troops close to the station, are 
the principal public buildings. Besides, there are a civil hospital, an 
engineers office and workshops, a charitable dispensary, police lines and 
office, and Marathi and TJ'rdfi boys^ and girls^ schools, and an English 
High school. 




* Kat 7roT€ risr €tirr}(ri /cat ^^lny6v(^>v avBpmTtcov 


'Avbpos iL€v roB^ cr^fm wdXat KarareBpija^ro^. 
ttot’ dptST€vovTa KaT€Krd pop, 
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A town-liall is conveniently situated near the talisil office^ connected 
with the oMtown of Akola by a road which will lead straight over 
the bridge (building) across the river to the main street ot the town. 
An English church stands in the centre of the station. Eor travellers 
there is a good bungalow acd a sarai close to the railway, and the 
Temple Garden (called after Sir Bichard Temple) lies near, 

A cotton-market has been set apart in Tajnapeth, where 
presses are worked in the season. The number of hales brought to 

market this year was between seven and eight thousand. 

In the deputy commissioner’s court-house are the district treasury, 
currency and money order offices. A telegraph station is estabhshe 
close in front. _ _ ^ 

Ahot, the head-quarters of the tahsildar of the Akot taluk, is situated 
about thirty miles to the north of Akola, on the road to the old fort of 
Narndla, on the Sktpura hills, which is distai^ from Akot ten miles. 

The population of Akot is 14,006— many Mahomedans and Eaypdts- 
It is one of the chief cotton-marts of Berar. European and iSlativ© 
merchants assemble here during the cotton season, and the New an 
of Bombay Eas a branch establishment. The trade returns show that 
this year 32,000 bojas of cotton were brought into the Akot market. 
The annual average is calculated at 40,000. The town itself is large, 
and possesses some buildings worthy of notice, private houses masjxds, 
pao-odas, &c., where some good carving is to be seen. Besides being 
lell known as a cotton-mart. Akot is celebrated for its carpet maun- 
fcnhuyo. T1-.A carnets are strong and smooth in testtre, but the ..est 
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Khan, a revenue collector, wlio harboured and encouraged traders. 
But the settlement of capitalists here is ascribed to a characteristic acci- 
dent* The great camps of Pindaris were followed by many merchants 
and brokers^ who made great gains by buying up the booty. In 1818 
Colonel Doveton broke up a large horde of Pindaris at a village close 
to Khamgaon; they were forced to disband and scatter, so the honest 
prize-agents of this camp settled at Khumgaon, and their descendants 
are virtuous cotton-dealers. The quantity of cotton brought into Kham- 
gaon averages in good seasons above 100,000 bojas; but for an account 
of the trade see a subsequent chapter. 

The general appearance of the town is picturesque ; it is sur- 
rounded by low irregular hills, while in the hollow, in and about the 
town, trees are plentiful. 

There is abundance of good spring-water; upwards of four hun- 
dred wells, public and private, furnish the town with fresh water. 

The public buildings at Khdmgaon are the assistant commis- 
sioner's cutcherry, a handsome sarai, ddk bungalow, dispensary^ and 
post-ofl5ce — all close round the new railway station now in progress. 
In the town are a police station-house, a large school-house, a 
building used temporarily as a telegraph office, and a weekly market- 
shed. There is a bridged road from Kh^mgaon to Ndnddra, a distance 
of twelve miles, where there is a station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
railway. There is also a fair-weather road to the other nearest station 
at Skegaon, a]:|piit equidistant with N^nddra. The new branch line, 
however, from Jalam — eight miles distant — opened in March 1870 by 
the Viceroy, relieves these roads of most of the traffic. 

Of the private buildings those erected by the European merchants 
who have recently established themselves here are the most conspi- 
cuous ; of these the principal are the Ber& Ginning Oompany^s and the 
Mofussil- Pressing Oompany^s factories : all these possess steam machi- 
nery for full-pressing cotton. There is, to the east of the town, a 
large inclosed cotton-market, having a small building in the centre 
used as an exchange-room. The town possesses a committee of Euro- 
pean and Native gentlemen established under the Municipal Act. 

The weekly market is held on Sunday ; and a branch of the 
Bombay Bank is open for business during the six working months 
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■e are several gardens in the town belonging to merclmnts, 
odnee oranges, limes, figs, guavas, grapes, and vegetables 
opean and Indian. 

ngaon has a tahsilddr and a sub-treasury. The assistant com- 
is judge of the Small Cause Court, and has the full powers 
istrate. 

2 ? dr is sixteen miles to the west of Akola, and six miles from 
ay, the nearest station being at Paras (road unmetalled but 
The population is 12,631, amongst the people being many 
S'Amans. , 
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Jalgaon. 
Lat. 76* sr, 
Long. 21" 6'. 


The town is diviaed by the river Mun into Town and Peth. 
There is a tahsil cutcherry and treasury, a library, a charitable dispen- 
sary, two Anglo-Vernacular schools, tl'rdd schools, including a gir s 
school, a police station, and a post-office. 

Bdlapdr was the chief military station of the Moghal rulers of 
Berdr after Elichpdr. The name probably comes from the temple ot 
the goddess Bdla, situated on the river-bank between the town and 
the peth, but in no way a remarkable building. A fair was formerly 
held^in honour of the goddess— one of the largest fairs in Berar som^ 
seventy-five years ago. BaMpdr is mentioned in fibe^Ain^-Akbaii as 
the name of one of the richest parganas of Subah Berar. It 
be conjectured to have been a town long before J 

Azim SMh, son of the emperor Aurangzeb, is said to have resided 
here, and to have built a mud fort. In July 1721 A.n. Nizam-ubMidk 
fought, close to tHs town, a bloody battle against the imperial forces, 
and won his victory only by drawing his impetuous • 

an ambush, whence he destroyed their cavalry by his famous Dakhani 

artillery.* 

The present fort of BdMpur is the largest, and probably the strong- 
est, in Berdr, the hiU-forts of Melghdt excepteffi It was completed m 
1757 A.n. by Ismdel Khdn, first Nawab of Ehohpur, as we leam from 
an inscriptL on the front gate. The Jama Masjid, “ was 

built, according to an inscription on one of its stones, in lb22 A.n. it 
is a fine buildmg, 90 feet long. On the tank of 

the town, there is a chhairi (ambreUa-shaped pavilion) of black st^^^^^ 

supposed to have been built by Savai Jai Smg 

A'lamgir to the Dakhan, and was one of his best generals. This edifice 
is 25 feet square and 38 feet in height. 

• There is a good market at Bdl^pdr on Saturday, but the place has 
not much trade. It has a large proportion of Musalman inhabitants, 
and its woven manufactures liad formerly good repute. 

The town of Mqaon is to the north-west of Akok, distant from it 
36 miles. It is eight miles south of ^dtpura mnge of Mis, and 
from the railway, the stations nearest to it being at Nai 
Ittopir, in aV Buldto district. TherJ « “ ^ 

north of the town, which leads to A sirgarh and Burhaiipui . 

The place is called Jalgaon-Jdmbod {from a village near to it), m 
order that it may be distinguished from Jalgaon m Khande . 
mentioned in the A(n-i-Akbari as the heM of a 
lation is 8,763. It possesses a tahsil cutcherry, a 
police station, a charitable dispensary, and a post-offi - . p g 
is very plentiful. Grapes, plantams, and betel leaves are thn limts by 

wHcli Jalgaon is cliiefly known. . • n 4.1 

There are many large gardens around the town, principally on t e 

western side. • 1 i-Ur 

Market-day is Saturday, The average import of cotton into the 

Jalgaon market is 5,000 bojas. 

* The field of this decisive combat for rule in the Bakhau lies between the \illa^es 
of Kolhari and Pimpri GauU. — (B ditoe.). 
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4 . e by tmdep. A cotton-market is held here^ and tk 
' r. -it. were .^bronght into it: there are a few* half-preg 
season, and also the full-presses of a European firm 
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VaiuT lies on the highroad^ from Akola to Basim and Hingoli, 
being 18 miles distant from the first-named place. It is situated just 
under the hiUs^ up which a pass leads to the Billaghdt country. The 
population, composed largely of Mahoniedans, is 6^011, 

The weekly market is held on Saturday, and in January and 
February an annual fair. 

A metalled road runs past Patfir to Basim ; the place is rich in 
mango-trees, amongst which good camping-ground is to be formed. 

There is here a police station and a post-office. 

Here, in the side of the low hill just east of the town, is a rock- 
hewn Buddhist monastery. The shrines of a Musalman saint and of a 
Hindd s4dhu, both at PiitTir, are well known and much frequented. 

Arqmn is situated 32 miles to the north of Akola. It contains nearly 
1,000 houses, and has abgut 800 wells. It is the seat of a petty Civil 
judge, and has a Governnfent school, a police station, and a post-ofiice. 

The name means well-town^ and the place abounds with good 
water close to the surface. Like most well-watered places, its origin is 
not modern, for it is mentioned among the parganas enumerated by 
the Ain-i-Akbari; but at present ib is insignificant. 

About throe miles to the south of this village General Wellesley 
fought, on the 29th of November 1803, the battle which delivered Ber^r 
out of the hands of the Ndgpiir Raja. The loss of the British was 346 
men killed and wounded ; that of the Mardthas is not recorded, but a 
deep ravine or watercourse is still shown which lay across the rear of 
the broken army, and checked their confused retreat until they had 
been sufficiently sabred by cavalry and pounded by guns. 

, Pinjar was foi^merly a prosperous place containing 2,000 houses*, 

{ of which now only 700 remain. Its decline dates from 1772 A.D.,when 
Mudhaji Bhonsla laid a heavy tax upon the people. The present popu- 
lation is a little over 3,000. 

This town is remarkable now only for a Hemar Panti temple, 
upon which is a Sanscrit inscription. Pinjar is 24 miles to the east of 
Akola. Police station here. 

• ^ Shegaon has a station on the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 

, distant from Akola 24 miles. It is 11 miles from Balapdr, and about 
the same distance from Khamgaon, The population is 7,450, and the 
income derived from land is greater than that of any other town in the 
Akola district. The land yields annually Rs. 28,785 to the State, 
Besides numerous wells of fresh and brackish water in the town 
itself, there are over 300 wells in the fields surrounding it. Many of 
these are now closed to irrigation purposes, the dry cultivation of 
wheat and cotton being preferred as easier and cheaper. 

Before 1863 this village had little commerce, but since the open- 
ing lOi the railway station in that year the peth has been occupied 
A cotton-market is held here, and this year 10,000 bojas 

at work in the 
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A dak bungalow, sarai, and police station Have been constructed 
near tbe railway station. The place also possesses a post-office and 
Government school. 

The subjoined statistics of a prosperous Berar village may be 
useful : — 

SJiegaon Revemie Rehmis, 

Es. a. p. 

Full assessment of the estate (supposing all fields to be rented) . . 29,000 8 0 
Actual rent-roll 28,785 0 0 
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Shegaon. 


Acres. Chains. 
19,501 22 


Acreage 


Highest dry rate 
Do. wet do. 


Irrigated land (pays) * • • • • Es. 960 0 U 

Rent-free allotments (for service, &c.) 5? ^ 

PatePs dues a? ^ 

Fatwari’s dues „ 385 0 0 

Number. 

, Cows * 

Plough-cattle • Iwl 

Pack-bullocks * 

Buffaloes... 460 

Balda‘'na. 

Fnncipal Towns. 

The original name of Dewalgaon was Dewalwari. Formerly there Dewalgaon 
were here two old temples, and, close by, a xodri, or hamlet. This wdri 
was increased in extent and population by Rasoji, natural son of a de- 
scendant of the J4dons : a short account of this family will be given fur- 
ther on. E^soji invited people of all trades and professions to come and 
settle at Dewalwari, whose name was changed to Dewalgaon as the 
place increased. 

This town lies about 60 miles to the east of Bulddna, and is situated 
on 20® N. lat. and 76° B. long. The shape of the town is that of a 
gnomon. Its greatest length is a little more than 2,200 feet, and its 
greatest breadth about 1,900 feet. It was once fortified by a wall, which 
is now in ruins. This wall had seven approaches — five large gates and 
two gTYiflll ones. The area of the town is about 75 acres. There is a 
small range of hills close by on the northern side of the town, with two 
little streams runnina: down them. A small rivulet called Amni forms 
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Of all tlie dewasthdns in Berfir, such as those at Sindkher and 
Balaji. Basim^ that of BdMji at Dowalj^aon R^ja 

, IS the most celebrated. There are various 

opinions with regard to the founder of this dewasthdn. But R W 
My been f„™.ny dmded tbat the KS>b (the ?ere 

rightful owners and founders of this temnle" 


owners and founders of this temple: 


^Datt^ji, the grandson of Lukhji, distinguished himself by his suc- 

"^as killed in battle in 
A.D. 1664. Dattajis son Jagdeo Eao was in no way inferior in spirit 
to his lather, and soon attracted the notice of the emperors Sh^ J^dn 
nd Aurangzeb, both of whom were so much pleased with him that they 
who^W^Bt of Jagdeo Edo Jddow Edo. It was this man 

insignia. This Jddon died 
T71A leaving four sons— Mdnsing, the eldest, who died in a.d. 

1710 ’Without issue ; next, Ragboji, who died in 1 72 1 ; the third, Eshwant 
a,nd the name of the fourth is not to be found in the family re- 
^_rds. ^e descendants of the brother of Lukhji settled themsel^s at 
King^n Raja, where they still live by cultivation. The head of this fa- 
mily in the last generation, Bhji Edo, was accused of an act of rebellion 

L hS control Wu’"'' ^ot (as he declared) un- 
dent and Haidardbdd contin- 

«»l~were confecaM. HelimBelf died. 


+!,« .r on 29parganaswere enjoyed by 

derfy ii 185l!^ continuous good fortune of this house ended sud^ 




There is a small village in North Hindiisthfc called Karwali_y 
The Jeon families. 

, » r T -I . . J-iUKnji Jaclon, who came down to this 

/ S* ^ lived by tilling land under the 

village of Smdkher, but his extraordinary talent and bravery raised 
him froni his humble position^ and gained him the watan of the desh- 
mukhi of Smdkher about a.d. 1550.^ He was gradually promoted 
o the command of ten thousand horse under the Ahmadnagar govern- 
mentj and was considered one of the bravest and most eminent men 
under that power. It was by the aid of this chief that Mdloii, grand- 
father of Sivaji (the founder of the Maratha empire), rose to eminence 
r ci-’/T giving his daughter, Jijia Bai, in marriage, 
became the mother of the famous Sivaji. He then 
Jelt the services of the Ahmadnagar government and joined the Moghals, 
who conferred on him a mansab of 2,400 with 15,000 horse. He seems 
to have left semce afterv5p,rds, and to have been treacherously murdered 
while attempting a return to their side. In the wars that followed 
between the Marathas and the Moghals, the Jddon Rdjas were steady 
imperia,lists, in spite of their connection with Sivaji's family. It was 
about this time that Easoji, the natural son of a member of this family, 
fheToTO Founder of Dewalgaon by enlarging 
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In honour of this deity an annual fair is held generally in the month 
of October, much frequented by pilgrims and traders from very distant 
parts. The paved yard in front of BaMjTs temple, about 360 by 30 feet, 
is for the occasion overshaded with a sort of canopy supported by posts. 
The ofiering given to Balaji is called and its annual value exceeds 
Es, 1,00,000. Thisambnut, besides defraying the establishments of the 
temple (which are about Rs. 1,500 fer mensem), leaves a large balance. 
The temple managers spend during the fair about Es. 15,000. Large 
dinners are given to pilgrims, wandering devotees, mendicants, and ail 
other persons distinguished by piety or religious learning. 

JDewalghat is situated on the river Painganga, which takes its 
rise about four miles from the town. It is a town of considerable anti- 
quity. It appears to have originally been a very small village, about 
one-third of its present size. Its oldest name was Deoli, probably 
derived from the numerous Hemar Panti temples, of which ruins still 
exist. Prom the fact that such temples, M’ whatever object, have 
almost invariably been built in retired places, it is to be supposed that 
the town is of later date than these ruins, and possibly this village was 
first built during the troubled period of the Mahomedan invasions, 
which caused the people of the plain to disperse and seek shelter in 
secluded parts of the hill-country. 

In the time of the emperor Aurangzeb the village was considerably 
augmented (about a.d. 1700). One of his chiefs, Nasar-ud-din, hadbeeii 
sent out into the Dakhan to quell disturbances. The seat of the pai*- 
gana was Girda, on the hills, about eight miles from Deoli. Nasarmd- 
dill on his arrival found Girda quite unsuited for head-quarters, and, 
looking out for a better place, the extensive plains of Deoli at once decided 
him in its favour ; and he settled there with his whole army and retinue. 
The intolerant proselytizing spirit of the master was not asleep in 
the deputy. And Nasar-iid-din displayed his hatred of Hindu insti- 
tutions by immediately pulling down the magnificent temples near 
his residence ; the materials were utilized in constructing private 
buildings, and a small fort (now the Naw^b's house) on the boundary 
of the village. The memory of the old boundary is still preserved 
with the ceremony of killing a buffalo on the Dasara holiday every 
year. The place has been called Dewalghat at least from the end of 
the seventeenth century, as it is mentioned by Thevenot, who passed it 
on his road from Golkonda to Burhdnpdr. The pass up tbe hills just 
south of the town is evidently, therefore, of some antiquity, and was 
once much more frequented than nowadays. 

It was an able talukddr named Sakhdnand who raised the ram- 
part round the town to keep ont marauders, who planted the numerous 
mango-trees round the village, and who laid out most tasteful gardens, 
of which the remains are still to be seen. 

In the time of Sakhanand the population of the village was mostly 
of the Rajpdt caste, whom he enlisted as good soldiers. After the 
death of their patron the Rajpdts supplanted by Mahomedans, 
who had then great political preponderance, whence the greater pro- 
portion of Mahomedans at Dewalghdt as compared with other towns. 
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very substantially built, and of ex. 


* Founder of the cit3' of Aurangitbrid, 
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Tlie area of the town itself is 39 acres and 30 gnntas. The 
land under cultivation is 2^831 acres 35 giintas. The census of 18G7 
showed Dewalgh^t to contain 879 houses and 3^954 inhabitants. 

FatekJielda is situated ott a smdl river named Bhogdwatiy a branch 
of the Painganga. Its original name is 8hahir-Khelda^ which, ac- 
ording to tradition, the village came to receive from a well outside the 
town (which is yet shown) that yielded sugar. This has been inter- 
preted to refer to irrigation of sugarcane, but more probably means 
only sweet water. 

The date of the foundation of the town is not known, but must 
be much older than five hundred years ago. It is said that a saint 
named Palas 8idh settled in the jungles of Sankhedi, a hamlet of 
Khelda about a mile from the town. The people, being convinced of 
the strength of the saihPs austerities, invited him to come and live 
in the towni the man replied I will not go to the town, but the town 
shall come to me.'^^ The town accordingly gradually stretched towards 
the saint^s abode till it actually reached it, and thus fulfilled the holy 
man^s word. Hence the greater length of the town from north to 
south. The tomb of this saint, and the plpal-tree planted to perpetuate 
the memory of the place where he lived, are still shown. 

The extent even now occupied by the town, and the large gaps in it 
made by ruined habitations, indicate the once prosperous condition. 
The plunder of the town by Sindians troops in 1808 (on their road 
to retribution at Assaye)> and the great famine that occurred 
in the same unfortunate year, were the chief causes of Patekhelda^s 
decay. Not more than twenty *five families are said to have remained in 
the town after the famine. The talukdar Mahomed Khan is supposed 
to have revived the town^s prosperity to some degree. When the town 
came under the British rale it contained about 400 houses, which 
have now increased to 600, and the population to 3,108. 

The pargana of Patekhelda was granted as jagir by the Ah- 
madnagar government about a.d. 1620"; the jagir was subsequently 
confiscated about a.d. 1 740. There were originally 84 villages under 
this pargana, but about the time that Khelda was granted as jagir the 
minister Malik Ambar^ was managing the aflairs of the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom. In his teriitorial reorganization he transferred 5 villages to 
another mah£. 

The name of the town was changed from Shakar-Khelda to Pate- 
khelda after the pitched battle fought in 1724 this place between 
Nizam-nl-Mulk and Mnbariz Khan, who disputed, on behalf of the 
emperor, the former's independence in the Daklian. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
gained a complete victory, and Mubariz Khdnwas slain on the field. In 
memory of this battle the name of the town has since been chansred to 
tatekhelda. \ 

There is an old maSjid here 
cillent architecture. 
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A transcript of tlio inscription upon tie masjid is lierewiti 
pcnclcd^ with translation : — 

(Copy of inscription on tie Masjid at Fatekielda.) 

jf oib 

j I 1 ^ I Ci 
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(Traiivslation.) By the will of the Almighty I was enabled to build the niasjict 
firm as the everlasting home itself. When I asked ni)^ mind tlie date of its {i.e , of the 
masjid’s] completion it said, “ May the house of God be hrin for ever ! ” 

(Date.) 


Ilijri 989 = 200 1 4 10 1 2 100 8 5 50 1 600 4 ' 1 2 

1572 A«D« 

Lonar is a place of great mytiologicaJ antiquity. It is one of 
tie oldest towns, if not tie oldest, in the wiole province. It was 
founded, as tradition will iave it, in Kritd Yug, tie first of the four 
Hindu ages ; and tie story of tie giant Lonasdr is given in detail in 
tliG chapter called Viraj-maMtma^^ of tie part called G-oda -ihand 
of Sl'midha-Purdn, The legend is briefly thus: — A giant named 
Lonasdr lived in a subterranean abode made by himself under a hill 
about a mile from the place where tie town of Lonar now stands. Wlien 
the monster had destroyed many human beings and animals, and 
threatened to overthrow even tie gods, tie latter were alarmed, and peti- 
tioned Vishnu to relieve them from the danger. Vishnu appeared in tlie 
incarnation of Daitya-Siidana,^^ assumed the form of a beautiful youth, 
and by tie assistance of tie giaiit^s two sisters, whom lie gained over 
by his extreme beauty, he discovered tic subterranean abode. With 
a single touch of his toe he throw ofi* the lid of the den, and discovered 
the giant sleeping on his couch. The giant was overcome in sing’Ie 
combat, and l)uried in the very pit which had once been his home. 
The present Londr lake is this giant^s den ; its -water is supposed to 
be his blood, and the salts are his flesh decomposed. A hill standing 
near the village Dhakefal, about 86 miles to the south-west of Lonar, 
is said to be the lid of the lake thrown off by Vishnu, and is reported 
to coincide in shape and size witli the top of the lake. The place 
(Lonar) has ever since been held in great religious veneration, and 
possesses high spiritual privileges conamon to only three holy places 
among the Hindus. 

The view ofl-he Londr lake is very striking. It is ibrnied by a 
ridge of hills about four hundred feet high, and is perfectly circular. 
Its bottom is bordered by regular rings of palms, tamarinds, babiil, and 
apple trees ; and the sides are well wooded. In some places there are old 
temples, and ruins of other monuments ; and there is an ample spring 
of sweet water, nimiingr from a crevice in the soiilheru rid<:rc, with a 
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The town of Londr is situated on a hill. It stands on 19^ o5 
N. lat. and 76'' 53' B. long. Its population is 1,865, and consists of 
various castes, of which Brahmans are the most predominant, on account 
of the sacred character of the lake and the locality. It has be^en the 
chief place of a pargana ever since parganas were formed. Lonar par- 
gana originally contained 65 villages under it, of which two, namely, 
Kingaon Jatu and Bhtimrala, were given in jagir to Raghoji Bhonsla ol 
ISTagpiir in A.n. 1771, for having assisted theMahomedan deshmukli ot 
the pargana. So that the Bhonslas appear to have possessed the follow- 
ing seven towns as j%ir in Berar till the year 1803 a.d. : — 

1. Narnala, 5. Kingaon Jatu, 

2. Gawil, 0. Bhumr(ila, 

3, Badnera, ' 7. Siiltanptir 

4, Bhatkuli, (in Mehkar pargana) . 

Tlie first four towns were taken hack hy the Niz&m in a.d. 1803, 
and the other three yet continue in the possession of Raja Jilnoji of Deor, 
After tho memorable battle of Kardla, fought in Am. 1795^ between the 
Nizam and the Peshwa, the pargana of Lonar, along with Sindkher and 
others, was ceded by the Nizdm to the Peshwa, and made over to the 
Bhonsla as gluts dana^ or for horse expenses entailed on them by the war. 

Tho origin of the name of Mehlcar is connected with a myth. 
Many thousand years ago, says the myth, there lived a demon hy name 
Meghankar. When his might grew so far as to threaten even the 
gods, Vishnu, the protecting power of the Hindfi trinity, appeared in 
tho incarnation of Sharangdhari^ and put the demon to death, and 
tho place where the fight took place has ever since borne the name of 
the demon in the corrupted form of Mehkar.^' 

There are, outside tho town, the ruins of an ancient edifice of solid 
masonry, built by Hemdr Pant, as appears from the stylo of tho 
structure. The legend connected with this spot may have caused the 
building here of this temple, and it is most probably raoro ancient than 
the town. Nevertheless an ancient Mahomedan poet thus (somewhat 
dogmatically) fixes the date of this town : — 

Wilt tliou know the date of Mehkar ? 

“ Add threefold of the sum 
Denoted by ‘ Mehkar’ to the 
Hijri era.” 

Hijri era + 3 {m + A 4- -j- -f r ) = 1286 + 3 (40 + 5 4* 

20 4* 200) = 2081 years. How far this may be depended on we do 
not say, but Mehkar has an odour of antiquity about it. 

Mehkaf* is situated on a rising uneven ground, on the highroad 
from Jalna to Nagpur. It is watered by the river Painganga, and its 
elevated position gives it comparatively a good climate. Its population 
numbers 3,583 souls, and consists of various castes. 

In A. n. 1769 the Peshwa, Madho Eao, accompanied by Sindia and 
Rukan-ud-daulat, minister of the Nizam, encamped at Mehkar, with 


Mehkar. 
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tlio infeeiition of pmiisliing tlie Blionsla^ wlio liacl assisted Ragliiinatli 
Rao^s insurrection. Tlie Blionsla was subsequently made to cede to 
tbo Pesliwas a territory yielding Rs. 7^00,000. It was bere also that 
G-eiieral Doyetoii encamped with his army in 1817 a.d.^ on his march 
to hTagpur against A^'ppa Salieb Bhonsle^ who had broken the treaty of 
Deogaon. The pargana of Mehkar contains 119 villages, besides 4 
hamlets. Of these Sultanpiir is jagir to the Bhonslas, Nagpiir to a 
Gosavi, Sewga to another Gosavi, and ISTajan to the Pilncli Pir of 
Mehlvar. The town of Mehkar formerly contained a large iiiiniber of . 
weavers and Momins. The latter about four hundred years ago were so 
rich that they not only undertook to fortify the place, but could afford 
to build up the old fallen rampart, as will appear from tlie inscription, 
given below, on the gate which yet bears the name of that community, 
Tlie town was in a very prosperous state till the inroads of the Pindaris 
commenced (a.I), 1780), which reduced the inhabitants to great dis« 
tress. The decline of the town, which had thus begun, wms completed 
by the great famine of A.n. 1803, wdien not ilore than about fifty in- 
habited liuts w’ere to be seen. Till within the last ten years Mehkar was 
famous for its ezcellent dhotis (waistcloths), whose manufacture has 
been discouraged by the cheapness of European cloths, and by the high 
prices which cotton now fetches of late, which prevent the poor Mlrirs^ 
from purchasing weaving material. 

(Copy of inscription on the gate at Mehkar called Momim Darwaza.) 

■ | Ui,| ■ 

(Translation.) 

[Chapter XXYL of Koran.] 

Truly ye, the Momins, all are brethren. So keep peace between both brothers, 
anti fear God. He will take yon amongst the blessed.’^'*' 

50 5 40 8 200 400 40 20 30 70 30 

= Hijri 894 = 1488 A.m 

Malhapur is situated on the western frontier of Berar? in the valley * 
about 900 feet above the surface of the sea. It is bounded on the 
south-west and north by the river Nalganga, which takes its rise from 
the hills near Buldana. To the north, on the other side^ of the river, 
is the petli, a sort of suburb. The whole town is inclosed by a 
rampart about 2,350 yards in circumference, with five gatesand twenty- 
eight bastions. It is built of dressed stone, but is now in ruins. In the 
western part of the town is a fort of mud. The railway runs to the 
north about three hundred yards from the town ; and to the east and 
north-east, at about the same distance, are the several Government 
and railway buildings. 


^ The text has special allusion to an ancient local feud between two rlans>. 
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The town is divided into four principal pitras ; (1) tlio iioriluTii 
part is called Molianpilra-;, (2) tlio eastern Siklipura^ (o) tlio suutlu'rii 
Malipura^ (4) and tlie western Baradwari. Tlio central part of ilio 
town is called Nawa-Mahalla* Tlie first of tlieso p liras receiv'cd its 
name from a ricli banker namc€ lloliandas^ wlio is said to liavo peopled 
it* Siklipdra was named from tlio Sikalgars (or polislicrs of tools), 
by wliom it is cliiefly inliabited. The soiitbern part Las been called 
after tlie Musalmans from Malwa^ who first settled there. ^ A Maho- 
. inedan nobleman is said to have built a twelve-^doored palace to the 
west of tlie town, around which, in course of time spreung up a number 
of bouses^ wliich have since been called by the name of Baradwari. 

The number of bonseS;, according to tbe last census^ is 2,018, 
and tlxG population 7,988, of wbom 5,675 are Hindus, and tbe rest 
ofMaboniedan and other castes. Tbe land revenue of tbe town is 
Es. 8,338-13-3. 

Tbe site where tbe fown originally stood lies to tbe north-west, 
beyond tbe river, where the foundations of houses can yet be seen. 
This town was called Patdr, but about four hundred years ago a 
Mabomedan prince of tbe Paroki housfe encamped here, and is said 
to have been led by some miracle to select tbe present site, and remove 
tbe people of Pat dr to it. Tbe new town thus established was called 
Malkapdr, after tbe title Malika^^ of the princess daughter. 

Tbe mango-grove to tbe north of tbe town, called Bal Amrhi, 
was planted by tbe ancestors of Kesbo Eao Desbmukb. There^ were 
large gardens here, which were abandoned in tbe days of Pindari 
raids. Tbe trees and ruined wells still remain, Tbe masjid near the 
kazPs bouse is said to be older than tbe town. 

Tbe importance Malkapdr enjoyed in former times is proved by 
its mention in tbe Ain-i-Akbari. It has also been tbe bead-quarters 
of talukddrs for many years, and in a. b. 1761 it could purchase ex- 
emption from plunder by Pesbwa Eagbnnatb Eiio^s army at a cost of 
Es. 60,000. Tbe taluka of Malkapdr being on the frontiers of tbe 
Nizdm^s dominions, and so close to tbe Satpura bills, an army of about 
20,000 men was generally stationed there. 

Several petty battles, all within tbe last sixty years, fought at 
Malkapdr between zamindars, rival talukdars, Eajpdts, and Mabo- 
medans, are yet remembered by tbe inhabitants. 

Daulat Eto Sindia and tbe Bbonsla were encamped close to this 
place when in August 1803 they allowed tbe British envoy to depart, 
and received General Wellesley^s declai^ation of war. 

Here is a siBtion of tbe G. I. P. railway, a tabsil office and not 
treasury, a police station, and an excellent school. An assistant com- 
missioner bolds court here in tbe cuteberry near tbe railway station. 
This is tbe point at which tbe imperial customs line cuts the railway, 
and a customs patrol is posted to superintend the transit of salt. 

There are two lands or dams across tbe river, near Malkapdr. 
Tbe smaller one is said to have been constructed about two hundred 
by a goldsmith, for tbe convenience of bis daughter, who 
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had frequently to cross tlie river in going tram her frtlior’s liouse in the 
suburb to her tatlier-iu-law's house in the town. The largo dam was 
eonrstructed about fifty years later, by one Bamodhar Pant, agent of 
the desliDiukhs. The town is surrounded on three sides by therivei% so 
tiiat when in the rainy season the river is full it can only be approached 
froin the east. The object of constructing this latter dam was to 
fill a ditch intended to inclose the town on all sides by water, and thus 
secure it “against the Pindaris during the rainy season. The project 
seems to have been abandoned. 


Priiicipal 

Towns. 

Malkapur. 


The gate called Ohundi-wes^^ has some inscription, of which the 
following is a transcript : — 


Nandum. 


Nanilurcc does not seem to have been so important before as it 
has of late become. About a hundred years ago it is said to have been 
a small village consisting of a few houses. So recently as about fifty 
years ago it had not a single Marwari trader. About a century ago the 
people of Pimpalgaon Eaja had to fly from their town, so they settled 
themselves in surrounding villages. It was then that a large number 
of Eangaris (dyers) from Kmpalgaon came toNandura. The establish- 
ment of a railway station at Nandura, audits situation in the rich plains 
of the valley of Berar, have made it a market of considerable import- 
ance. The weekly sales on every market-day are said on an average to 
amount to about Es. 25,000. The staple commodities which the town 
produces are cotton, corn, cattle, and cloths. 

It is said that a deshmukh named Pakirchand was the leader of 
the marauders who drove away numbers of the people (particularly 
dyers) of Pimpalgaon to Nandfira. But more probably the plunder of 
the pargana of Pimpalgaon Eaja by Mdihadaji Sindia, on his way back to 
Pdna, obliged the oppressed people to disperse; and Ndndura, being 
conveniently situated, was eagerly resorted to for shelter. 

There are two towns bearing the name of Nanddra, close to each 
other, and separated only by the river Daydnganga, which waters them. 
But Nandura Khurd is smaller, more recent, and less important ; it 
belongs to a different pargana ; and in fact the two towns have their 
separate histories. Nanddra Buzurg, — to which the present account 
refers, is divided into four principal parts — Central JSTinddra, Ahmad- 
pdra, Mahomedpdra, and Khudanpdra, 


The revenue of this town, like that of others, was divided, at 
forty and sixty per cent., between the Mzdm and the Mokasa of 
Ndgpur respectively. The former had granted his forty per cent, in 
jagir to three families successively, which lapsed to the jSTizam^s gov- 
ernment about A.D. 1838, on account of the jagirdars having disre- 
garded an order to pay the salary of the establishment entertained at 
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Pimpalgaon 
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the Nizam’s court for striking hours on the gong* It is also said 
that this last family gained the jagir by their excellent culinary skill. 

Tho area of land under Nanddra is 4,871 acres and 29 guntas,, 
of which 4,582 acres 8 guntas are in cultivation. Naiidiira is sup- 
plied with water by the river throughout the greater part of the year, 
and in the hot season by wells, of which there are 500 in the town* 
The climate is hot, yet not unhealthy. There is here a thriving cattle- 
market. 

The town of Pimpalgaon Eaga is said to have been founded about 
eight hundred years ago, by a Eaja or prince of the co^vherd caste, 
named Piratsing. Its geographical situation is 20*^ 42' N. lat. and 76*^ 
31' E. long. It is on the river Daydinganga. Its population is 14,390, 
and consists of all castes, with a good number of Mahomedans. It is 
said that there was formerly a large number of dyers here; but the 
Pindari disturbances about A. n. 1787 drove away most of these people 
to Nanddra and other viUlges. 

"Within the environs of the town, to the southern side, there is a 
snhterranean temple of the goddess Renuka ; it is about thirty feet deep, 
without masonry, three arches leading into a narrow passage hewn out 
of the rock; at the bottom is the idol. Close by are three tine cisterns. 

* This temple is said to be prior to the foundation of the town ; the god- 
dess enjoys some annual allowance, which Aurangzeb granted, on being 
conyinced by some miracles of the presence of divinity. 

Before Pimpalgaon rose to prosperity the seat of the pargana was 
atPirozdbad (now caDed by the corrupt diminutive Poraj) , about two 
miles to the south of Pimpalgaon, which was then a pretty large town, 
but is now qnite desolate. The pargana contains 46 villages under it. 
About the year 1704 the emperor Aurangzeb gave this town in jagir to 
a Mahomedan chief named Kianeja, in whose family it continued till 
A.D, 1747. In that year the emperor Ahmad Shah gave the manage- 
ment of the pargana to the zaminddr, who administered it till about 
1780 A.D., when it was resumed by the Nizamis government. Out of 
the revenue yielded by this pargana forty per cent, only was received 
by the Nizdm, and sixty went into the treasury of the Bhonsla, 

About a hundred years ago the town of Pimpalgaon Raja was as 
large, it is said, as KMmgaon now is. But it was subsequently harried 
by the swarm of plunderers that infested the country, about A. n. 1780, 
and ruined by the black-mail collected by Sindia M^hadaji in 1790, 
when he passed through that part of Berar on his way to Pdna from 
the expedition against Gholdm Kadar Beg of Delhi. Since the intro- 
ductioin of the British rule the town is recovering. 

About the year 1619 A.n. there flourished a Hindd author by 
name Ganesh Dewddnya; some of his works on theology are still read 
and preserved in the neighbourhood of the town. 

SindMier must have been founded about a thousand years ago. 
There are two diifferent stories told about the origin of its name. Ac- 
cording to one account, the village received its name from the king 
Sindui^tir, who is supposed to bo the founder of it ; according to the other 
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:a.ccoiint^ it is derived from Sidlia-Edietak/^ meaning a village of saints^, 
because ever siiico its foundation tliere lias always flourislied in tbis 
village an unbroken line of saints or boly men. 


Principal 

Towns. 

Sindkiier. 


About tbe middle of tbe sixteentb century a bumble family of Raj- 
pdts emigrated from a ^ullage Kurwali^ in Nortli Hindustban, to Sind- 
kber. The bead of this family was a man named Lukbji. This indi- 
vidual was tbe founder of tbe Jadon family, wbicb subsequently rose to 
so much fame and power. Sindkher has since been regarded by this 
family as tlieir capital. Tbe pargana of Sindkber was granted as j%ir 
to tliG kitzi of tbe town, about A.n. 1450, who,, after a tenure of about 
a liundred years, gave it over of bis own accord to the Jadons. 
Tbe jagir was enjoyed by this family for about a hundred years. 
Afterwards, when, about 1650, a Mahomedan nobleman named Murshid 
All Khan came to Sindkber, on some commission from tbe Delhi 
government, tbe Jadons are said to have displeased him by not giving 
him a becoming reception, and by tbe fortifications which they were 
then erecting at Sindkber and Semugi, wbicb made him suspect their 
motives ; so lie at once took .back tbe jagir of tbe pargana, and restored 
it to tbe kazi, tbe old incumbent. 

In one of tbe frequent transfers of territory from tbe Nizam to 
tbe Maratbas, Sindkher and other parganas came to tbe share of 
Eclnoji Sindia. Sindkber was under tbe Sindians sway for nearly sixty 
years, tbougli bis authority was occasionally interrupted ; it was re- 
stored to tbe Nizam in 1803. 


Baji Eao, the last Pesbwa, while pursued by tbe English generals 
(a. d. 1818), halted on tbe plains of Sindkber for some days, and tbe 
old people of the town yet remember bis encampment. 


To tbe north-west of tbe town tbe half-finished fort stopped by 
Murshid Kirin (about a.b. 1650) still remains an uncompleted build- 
ing. It is about 160 yards square, and is built of solid black stone 
cemented with lead. There are three or four very large wells, or rather 
tanks, constructed by tbe Jddons about two hundred years ago. Tbe 
temple of tbe god Nitkantbesbwar, ter tbe south-west, is tbe oldest 
structure, supposed to be built by Hem^ir Pant, and containing some 
inscription nearly effaced, being some feet under water in tbe tank 
near tbe temple. There are also several palaces, such as the M4bal-bag, 
Mahdkul, and the desbmukb'’s palace, wbicb yet bear testimony to the 
ancient magnificence of tbe Jddons, and prosperity of tbe town. 

Sindkber is one of tbe few towns in Berar where cultivation is 
aided by imgation. It bad once very extensive gardens, but they 
have now died out from neglect. There are, however, some excellent 
fruit-trees still surviving. 

Tbe decline of the town was hastened by the inroads of several 
marauders, of whom Mobansing, Budlam Shah, and-Gbazi Khan are yet 
remembered with terror. 
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, Ba'sim* 

Principal TownsJ^ 

There are but sis places in the Basim district that are worthy of 
note. Taking them in their order according to population — 

Basim 8,531 souls. 

Umarkher * 5,753 „ 

Mangrdl Pir 5,753 „ 

Eisod 4.716 ,, 

Sirpdr 3,515 

Piisad 3,497 „ 


Commercially they come— 

(1) Basim, 

(2) Umarkher, 

(3) Eisod, ^ 


(4) Sirpilr, 

(5) Pusad, and 

(6) Mangrdl Plr. 


is situated 50 miles south by south-east from Akola, with 
which place it is connected by one of the best metalled roads in Berar. 
This road is being prolonged 27 miles south of Basim to Hingoli, one 
of the stations of the Haidarabad contingent troops. 

Basim is said to be a yery old town indeed. Local tradition has it 
that a Eishi of the name of Waclih founded it in Krita Yug, when 
it bore the name of Wachh Gulin. In the subsequent age, or the 
Dwdpar Yug, it is related that a king maned Wasuki, afflicted with 
leprosy, came near the town on a hunting expedition. Being thirsty 
he drank at a small pool outside the town with his hands. When the 
water touched his skin no leprosy remained. He therefore bathed his 
whole body, and was entirely cured. Out of gratitude he took up his 
abode in the town, calling it after himself Wasukipitr. The little pool 
he dug around and enlarged till it became a good-sized tank, and which 
remains to this day, and is* known as the ^^Padma Tirtha.^^ At seasons 
it is still greatly resorted to by bathers, but I am not aware that any 
peculiar virtue is now claimed for its waters, though natives believe 
that articles thrown into it, after a while, become petrified. 

Prom Wasukipur the name has come in this age — the Kali 
Yug — to be Wasim or Basini^ So much for the native belief of the 
origin of the name. 

As to real history, I cannot find that any remarkable events are 
connected with Basim. The deshmukhs of Basim are a family of some 
antiquity ^ their representative in the seventeenth century received largo 
grants of land and perquisites from the Moghal emperor, and they 
have always been considerable in South Berar. 

For a time its revenues went to the Mzdm and the Bhonsla in the 
proportion of Rs. 60 and 40 per cent. Finally it came entirely under 
the former, and was a place of some importance. A naib was stationed 
here with some troops under his orders. A mint, also, for coining 
money, was established here. The temple of Balaji and its tank, the 
most striking buildings in the town, are about ninety-one years old, and 
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2 t»s name. It lias a post-office^ a police station^ and two good schools. 

There is nothing of any importance^ that I am aware of^ connected Umarkhrir 
with the history of Umarkher. In fact, in absence of any records, all 
history connected with the Basim district is excessiyely meagre, and 
does not with any certainty go back beyond the times of Aurangzeb. 

But there wasn fight here between the Hatkar chiefs and the Nizam^s 
contingent in 1819, and one year earlier the Peshwa halted here on his 
flight eastward after the failure of his Piina conp cVetat, The whole 
pargaiia had been ceded to the Peshw^’a about a century ago. 

Umarkher, as noted, has a population of 5,753 people, all told. 

According to the Hindiis its name comes from Andumbar Kslietr,-"' 

the place of Dattatre. The Musalmdns ^again say it is so called 
after Omar. There are the remains of an old tank near the town. 

A temple of late date, small but elaborately built, marks the spot 
where the remains of a holy Brdhman, known now as Sddhu Mahdraf, 
were burnt. There is at present an extraordinary character, known as 
Gomukli Swami, who has a math at Umarkher, and who is bring- 
ing the name of the place into considerable reputation. Gomukh 
Swami is the chela of one Chiman Bhat. He travels about on a pony, 
attended by one servant, begging. All his collections are remitted to 
Umarkher, where he has an agent, and they are expended in charity 
to the poor and in good w^orks. Popular opinion puts down the collec- 
tions to about two lakhs per annum, but, whether he really gets that sum 
or not, he manages to collect something very large. For he has built a 
temple at Umarkher and Malegaon, in this district, and several in the 
Moghlai. Further, he has had a number of wells dug and built round in 
several places. While at the matU^ at Umarkher anybody of any 
caste is free to come andask for food and he gets it. The mills at 
Umarkher were erected for the purpose of grinding corn sufficient fur 
the use of the math.’’^ People come from long distances to perform 
vows at the math and lately, to my knowledge, for a whole week 
five thousand people or thereabouts were daily being fed free of cost to 
themselves. The Swami himself lives^ most austerely, and his own 
hands never touch food or water. He eats and difinks, it is said, but 
once a day, and then a Brahman makes his food into a kind of ball, 
ill the centre of which water is poured, the whole placed on the floor 
freshly cowdunged, the Sw^imi, stooping down, eating and drinking 
with his mouth, without in any way using his hands to help him. 

Umaa-kher is the chief town of a pargana, with a police station, a dis- 
pensary, and a good school. 

Risod^ also the head of a pax'gana, was originally known, it is said, flisod. 
a.s Eishi ivut Kshetr, or the place of all the Rishis. It has a popula- 
tion of 4,716, and is a place of some commercial activity. It seemingly 
once paid revenue to the Peshwa and the Bhonsla, subsequently to the 
Bhonsla and the Nizam : finally, belonging entirely to the latter, it 
became incorpoi’ated wu'th the crown lands. There is a tolerably good- 
23 B G 
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SivpuT is also a pargana town. Origin ofnanie unkiiown. lamous 
for tlie skrine of Antariksli Parasnatb, tlie most sacred resort of 
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Jams and Bhatias. To these people Sirpur is as holy as Benares to 
the orthodox Hindus. The tradition connected mth this idol would 
seem to show that the Eajas of Elichpdr once held sway down here. 
For the story is, I believe, that one Yelluk Eaja of Elichpdr, hunting near 
Sirpdr, found the image on the hanks of a river. He prayed the 
god that he might be allowed to transport it to Elichpdr. The reply 
was that the image would follow him as long as he did not look back. 
In faith the king started, but on reaching the site of Sirpiir his faith 
became weak, and he looked back to see if all was right ; the image 
then stuck there and could not be moved. Subsequently for many years 
the image hung in air above the ground unsupported in any way, 
hence the name Antariksh, I believe. There still exists here a small but 
ancient Jain temple or shrine having a horizontal dome with pendants ‘ 
richly carved. 

The population of the town is 3,585. There is a school and police 
station. 

Mangrulf witk a population of 5,753, is also tke ckief town of a 
pargana. It is distinguished from several other Mangrtils by the 
wo^ Fir being affixed to it— a distinction due to the darguhs of 
Badar-ud-dln and Bhanam Sahebs, said to be four hundred years old 
or thereabouts. The principal dargdh, which is well endowed, is now 
enclosed by ^ substantial wall with bastions. I have been able to 
discover nothing of peculiar interest connected with Mangrdl. The 
evidences of old mosques and other buildings partially and wholly in 
ruins indicate that once it was very much more prosperous than it is 
at present, and further that it was a place which the Mahomedans 
delighted to honour. Its population still is largely Musalman, but 
there is here also a settlement of Eagbansi Eajpilts. 

Fusad, with a population of 3,497— the chief town of the pargana 
bearing its name — shows the signs of great decay. It takes its name 
from the Pds river, on which it is situated. It has been for at least 
150 years the head-quarters of the revenue officials, and a tahsildar 
now resides here. Here are two old Hemdr Panti temples, which 
are woi’th examination, and the rains of some others : also the re- 
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There are not any towns of impox’tance in this district. The 
following may be briefly noticed : — 

lioia is situated fourteen miles north-east of Yewatmal^ and contains 
453 houses. It is remarkable for the immense weekly market held 
here^ the largest in the district. 

Babidgaon is also situated to the north of Yewatmal. It numbers 
226 houses, and is also remarkable for its large weekly market for 
horned cattle. 

Kalam^ now containing only 548 houses, bears the signs of 
having once been a large town. It gave its name to one of the sarhars 
or interior subdivisions of the old Berar mhalu Broken foundations 
of large houses indicate the former dimension^ of this town. There is 
a remarkable temple dedicated to Chintaman. It is one of those un- 
derground architectures of bygone days. There are three tanks around 
this place, all of which are out of repair. 

though now deserted, is famous for its historical connec- 
tions. On the top of a small plateau overlooking the Ah’an river, 
and raised about three hundred feet above the level of the valley, 
Eaghoji Bhonsla, with good taste, selected a site for his residence, while 
a sardeslimnkh of Bei’ar, and called the place Bham. The ruins of 
immense buildings of stone, and the large area over which these ruins 
extend, indicate the large army of followers that in those troubled times 
followed Eaghojfls standard. The number of trees still fresh and 
beautiful dotted over this dreary wilderness attest forcibly that they 
had been planted by hands now mingled in the dust. It is said that of 
hairdgis alone there were no less than 5,000 houses at Bham. The 
ruins of palaces, being now covered with dense jungle, are the resort of 
bears and tigers. It was at this place that Eaghoji Bhonsla had, it is 
said, a divine intimation of the bright future that lay before him of 
rising to regal power, and it was from this place that he fled on one 
horse to Deogarh, to escape assassination from Kanoji and his son 
E%alji. Tliese ruins are sixteen miles south of Yewatmll, in the Kurar 
pargana. 

Win is a pretty little town surrounded by groves of tamarind 
and mango trees and by several tahks. It gives the name to the 
district. It contains 876 houses, and can boast of some fine temples. 
A fair is held here, about the Holf ^ (March), remarkable for the trade 
carried on in carts, bullocks, and hardware. The inhabitants are poor. 
The soil about the town consists of a very fine sand, which penetrates 
through everything. There is a station-house here and a post-oj0S.ce, 
together with an English- Vernacular school. This town is situated on 
the road from Haidarabad to Nagpfir. The postal line to the city passes 
through the town. 

To the south of Wdn is the small historical village of Mandar^ the 
scene of Kdinoji Bhonsla^s capture, about 1730 A.m, by Eaghoji Bhonsla, 
on the former disregarding the injunctions of the E^ja of Satt&a to 
return to his court. 
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Fanclarhaum lias 242 houses. It is of no importance except 
from an historical point of view. It was here that the Pesiiwa Buji hn ;0 
was signally defeated on the 2nd of April 1 818 by the combined iovceB 
of Colonels Scott and Adams ; and his flight to Nagpur; to aid the 
treacherous A^ppa Sdheb; finally checked. 

Darwais, situated in a basiu; surrounded on three sides by ^ hills. 
It contains 613 houses. It is the head-quarters of the tahsildar. iherc 
is here a police station, a post-oflEice; and a school attended by forty 
scholars. It is a very old town, and was the seat of one of the Bhoiislas, 
viz.; Sabh^ji; son of Muslaji, who resided here. There are no buildings 
with any pretensions to fine architecture, but some old tombs belonging 
to the kazi'^s family are beautifully built in stone of a fine grain. 

Bicjras, situated 1 8 miles south of Ddrwa, is a petty commercial town. 
It is a small entrepot for the cotton of the western half of the district. 
Some Bombay dealers come here during the cotton season to make pur- 
chases. The village is a c511ection of small thatched huts, and, but for the 
circumstances above noticed, of no importance. There are 039 houses. 

Ner is a small town to the north of Darwa. It has a police station- 
house and a school. It is essentially a town famed for the number of 
EangariS; or dyers, who here carry on a thriving trade. A weekly 
market is held here, but not a large one. It has no remarkable edifices 
worth mentioning. 


Tnncipal 

Towns. 

Pandarkaiira. 


Digras. 


CHAPTER XI 


POPULATION. 

J . — Census Eettims and Statistics, 

The subjoined Returns, obtained by the Census of 18G7, will give a 
sufficient general idea of the population, and its distribution, in Berar : — 

Statement of Area, Population, of JBerd7\ 


Population. 

Census 

Eeturns. 


Statement of the Distribution of Population of Towns and Villages of Peru r 


Places witli a Places witB a Places with a 
population rang- population rang- population rang- 
ing from 1,000 to ing from 5,000 to ing from 10,000 to 
5,000 souls. 10,000 souls, 30,000 souls. 


Places with a 
population less 
than 1,000 souls. 


Total number 
of inhabited 
places. 




Number of 


Average num- 

Average num- 

Square Miles. Towns and 

Houses. 

Population. ber to each 

ber in each 

Villages. 

v'; 

square mile. 

house. 
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Statement of the Proportion of Sexes among Adults and Infants. 


Fopiilatioia. 

Cons ns 
Beturns. 


Adultd. 

Infants. j 

Total. 

1 Proportion of ! 
! Pemales to 100 i 
Males. 1 

1 Proportion* Pro])Oi-tion 
of Total i of Total 
Pemales j Infants 

Males. 

! remales. 

Males. ’ 

!Females. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Adults.! 

Infants. 

to Total 1 
Males. ] 

to Total 
Adults, 

731,142 

<M 

CO 

CM 

O 

. .'1 

422,055 

374,136 

■ 

1,153,197 

1,078,368 

96-3 

88'6 

93-5 

55*4 


District reports furnisli ample details. And tlie following Census 
tables attempt to give social divisions of tbe people by distinguisliing 
between sects, races, liereditary professions, and pure castes. 

Tlie object lias been to define tbe various denominations by placing 
tliein in categories or classes, whence some understanding may be 
obtained of the actual state of existing social and religious institutions 
here in Berar; and the difficulty has been to distinguish between sects, 
races, professions, or pure castes; for the whole tendency of the Hindd 
society seems to be toward a continued morcellemenV l^Tiere tribal 
distinctions have blended into nationalities according* to the ordinary 
civilizing process, the community, instead of becoming homogeneous, is 
continually being split up by diversities of creed, manner of life, or pro- 
fession, into bodies which only eat and intermarry among themselves, 
thereby preserving isolation. New prophets are continually arising, 
who lead away disciples and found heresies ; certain shinies come into 
fashion, and the devotees become known by a separate name, or a pecu- 
liar worship. Holy men are canonized constantly after death (as 
miracle-working saints), or even attain apotheosis as incarnations of the 
elder gods; and these also have their recognized followers. Then we 
have laymen who have turned religious anchorites, changing their 
names ; and men who, bearing the title of some religious order, have 
long ago taken to worldly callings; so that any classification based on 
mere denominations must lead to confusion. Therefore the classes 
have been made very broad, and a few details only have been added. 


, Divisions. 

No. of each Division. 

3 

Oliristians 

903 

'"''2 

Jews 

16 

B 

Parsi s 

^75 

4 

Mahomedans 

164,951 

5 

Brahmans 

49,84*3 

6 


36,831 

7 

Vaisya 

28,018 

8 

Sndm 

1,441,271 

9 

Ontoastes 

301,379 

10 

Aborigines 

163,059 

11 

Hindu sects.......... 

65,219 


Total 

2,231,565 
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The principal classes under the following divisions are- 


Popnlation. 

Census 

Ketnrns. 


IImd4 Sects. 


Aborigines. 


Ontcastes. 


Sudra, 


181,368 Mbdrs ... 227,824 Gonds ... 68,542 Lingayat 

53,220 Dhers ... 2,948 BMis ... 2,279 Jain...... 

12,352 Kbakrob. 643 Ramosis . 7 Visnoi.^.. 

51,982 Katik ... 4,069 Kolfs ... 21,224 Eaidasi 

14,819 Dasri ... 243Ni]ials ... 2,591 Sikh .... 

66,023 Ohambh^tr. 19,172 AVakhs . 384 Manbkni 

17,999 Mang ... 35,45$ Lajars ... 1,309 Nanak S 

13,776 Kalanki , 40A^nds ... 28,037 Sanyasi 

9,187 Phiraste . 8Kork£is . 28,709 Bair^i 

Bahrnpi. 232Kurkis... 8Jogi ... 

55,947 P^si ...... 20E:olam... 9,969 Gosavi 

17,980 KaMri... 3,201 
4,924 A'rvi ...... 16 

28,143 Berdr ... 11 

23,911 Hddr ... 274 

14,017 Jalra ...... 2 

1,138 Moghe ... 332 

25,392 Madgi ... 1,718 | 

,1,441,271 TotaL..296,lll Total... 163, 059 Total 

Wandering 
tribes 5,268 


Knnbis 

M^lis 

ISioshtis 

Briiijdras (Hindhs) . 

Simpis (tailors) 

Tells (oil-men) 

Dhobis (washermen). 
Dollars (blacksmiths) 
Kalals (liquor-sellers) 
Dhangars (sheep- 

breeders) 

Bhois 

Garpaguris 

Hajams 

Sonta 

Vidnrs 

Krishnapakshis 

Sutars (carpenters) . 


Grand 

Total. 


Makomedan Subdivisions. 


Religious Minis- 
Sectarian. ters and 

Professors. 


Indefinite. 


Professional, 


Tribal. 


230Madari .. 
Divangan 
AskhUri .. 
Benva 
Miijavar.., 
Fakir ..... 


Bhora 


Shekh. 


19,534:PakhdH ... 

37,787 Kachi 

4,431 Prostitutes 
726Kangar ... 
23'Hijda ...... 

269Lakhari ... 
41 Kasai 


Saiyad 

Pathan 

Moghal 

Dabani 

Sidhi 

Arab 

Bohila 

Turvi Bhii 

miwi 

Baluchi 

Mina 

Bharaeli... 

Musalman con- 
verts 


The Musalrndns hear a proportion of '694 per cent, to the whole 
popiilation. The categories given at foot of Table Vlll. ai'e very ill- 
defined, and of course the name “ -mAa-na aaItt tTmt. -no nn.-.-. 


defined, and of course tne name - Shekh” means only that no par- 
ticular descent or opinion is claimed^ while the name “ Pathan” carries 
with it a flavour of foreign birth and the profession of arms. 

I ' I " " * " " ' " '"-I. ; i .,, i i .'Tr.,. - ..■.I. il rTi.nn , , - 

l' ,! .4, , * This list is imperfect. ^ 
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Most of the settled Mahomedans must have descended from the 
men who originally followed the invaders of the DaHian from the 
north. All the Bliils^ who live along the skirts of the Satpuras^ appear 
to have embi'aced Islamism^ though they do not intermarry with the 
purer Mahomedans^ and the list shows that there are 127 converts who 
were not born in the faith. The clear, precise, and unmistakable 
nature of the Mahomedan belief, carrying one plain straight line up to 
heaven like a tall obelisk pointing direct to the sky without shadow of 
turning, has maintained general unity of Mahomedan belief in a country 
where sects take root and spring up as easily as bamboos. The Bhora 
is believed to be the only heretic of Indian origin in these parts. 

For the Hindds the old Vedic division into four great castes has 
been maintained, simply because no better could be formed, though, 
in fact, only the Brahmans have kept up the demarcation. The Brdh- 
inans^of Berar belong almost entirely by origin to Maharashtra; 
the Konkani men who have come up here fbr service do not settle in 
these parts. The Berar Brahmans are all Yajurvedis and Ilirfvcdls, the 
former class being by far the more numerous. They rarely take to any 
profession requiring manual labour or skill, to the plough, or, still more 
rarely, to the sword. They had monopolized the education of the conn- 
try up to 1853, they had absorbed all literate work, and are still 
dominant in every Government office. 

The Kshatriya class contains mostly a set of very dubious pre- 
tenders to the honour of Rajpilt descent. Mariithas of no particular 
family usually call themselves thakurs ; even a Kunbi will occasionally 
try to elevate himself thereby, while Parbhus, Kayats, and other castes 
of mixed origin and good social status are constantly invading this 
military order. The distinction is also claimed by the Eajas of the 
Satpm^a hills, who assert that they are Rajpdts, depressed by the 
necessities of mountain life ; whereas they are Gonds or Korkiis, elevated 
by generations of highland chieftainship. Here and there in Berar are 
colonies of undoubted Rajpdt origin, descendants of men who came 
down with the Moghal armies, and who seem after to have settled round 
the forts they garrisoned. The original Gotes have split tip into sect- 
families for the purpose of intermarriage. But the only Rajpdt family 
of pure blood, in the Rajputana sense, which has yet been discovered, is 
the house of the Jadon Rajas of Sindkher, which intermarries with the 
noblest clans of Rajpiitana, and which has lately made a show of great 
reluctance to permit a poor kinsman to espouse the GaikwaFs daughter. 

Vaisyas. 

Under this heading are placed all the commercial classes bf Hindus, 
the north-country Marwdrls, and Agarwalas, with those who are known 
by the general term Baniya, and a few castes like the Eomtis from the 
south, or the Ldrs^^ who do not seem to be well known out of the 
Dakhan. It must be explained, howevei*, that many persons who have 
been numbered under Hindd Sects^^ are traders by profession. There 


^ Tlie killadar of Asirgarli when the English invested it was Jeswant Rao Lar. 
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is a large annual influx of Hindu traders from Bombay^ but almost all of 
them depart again at the end of the cotton season. 

Su DBAS. 

This division of course includes the bulk of the populntioTij and 
the great majority of the industrial classes. The iiumbca*s are givcm in 
the principal sub^castes, which are usually identical with the callings 
practised, according to the rule of separation and isolation above no- 
ticed. Very many of these have entered various religious sects, and 
are also numbered under those denominations. 

First on the list come the great cognate agricultural communities 
of Knnlris and Malis^ among whom are many subdivisions and specific 
diversities with separate names ; but it is believed that hero, as in Mysore, 
they all eat together, although they do not intermarry. Knnbifi and 
Malis eat flesh, drink liquor modei*ately, and their widows may ahvays 
remarry if they choose ; excepting the widows of deshmukhs, who apie 
high-caste prejudices. The KosltHsj or weaving castes, are well-known.^ 
The Dhangars ave sheep- farmers, and HatJear is the name ot one ot 
their class, wdiicli still holds much land on the border of the NizaiiFs 
territory, and was not long ago notorious for pugnacity and rebellion 

The numbers of the Bhoi are giveiij because ho has recently fallen 
under suspicion of belonging to a widely-spread primitive tribe ; 
and the Garpagdris are counted, because it can hardly be credited that 
so many live by this profession, which consists simply in conjuring away 
hail-storms. Any one who has watched the medicine-man at work has 
witnessed a’ relic of pure Petichism, possibly handed down from the 
prjo-Aryan races and their earliest liturgies. The Banjaras are very 
numerous in Southern Berdr, and have got a bad name for highway 
robbery ; their occupation as Carriers and army commissariat is rap3idly 
going, and during their transitional stage they give a good deal of 
trouHe to the p)olice. Most Of them belong to the Bhiakya tribe ; that 
is, their original companies or bands were Eajputs from Central India ; 
though they are now a sej)arate caste of low repute. They obey a chief 
ndik of the Bhukya clan, the head, for the time being, of the house of 
one famous Bangi Naik, formerly their chief in the Haidardbad country ; 
and they arc much suspected of managing their interior affairs, par- 
ticularly as regards domestic dispute, by a very severe penal code of 
their own.f 

■ OtJTCASTES. 

The classes coming under this heading cannot strictly bo placed 
in any caste system, although they adore, after their own fashion, Hiiidd 
deities, and gradually adopt Hiudd prejudices as they rise in the world. 
These are the ti*ibes whom Mr. George Campbell calls Helots.^^ They 
have probably a strong infusion of the blood of the aboriginal races. 


See a detailed account of tliis clan, page 200, 
t See a separate description of tins tribe, page 195. 
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By aborigines are meant eitlier tliose tribes wbo Inwe not yet scat- AbonViues. 
tered tliemselves abroad among tbe inbabitants of tlie plains, but wbo 
live together in bodies^ observing peculiar customs^ and sometimes 
speaking their own dialects — or dispersed families wbo have mixed with 
the general population^ but whose name and appearance stamp them as 
belonging to the aboriginal types. The Goncis, KorlcuSj and BltUs are 
tlie only completely preserved specimens of tribes. The Gonds^ as 
a separate yx^ople^ inluibit the Melghat and a strip of wild country 
a, long the Wardha river. There is great diversity of opinion as to their 
different divisions^ but the principal tribes are given (in a paper from 
Wnin) as follows: — 


The Korkds are found in the Melghat only ; the Bh 11s at the western 
extremity of the Gawiigarli range, and for some distance eastward along 
its outer slope. They iDclong to the Tarvi clan, and their settlements 
stretch far westward into Kliandesh ; they are now all Mahomedans^ the 
tradition being that their chiefs were all forcibly converted by Aurang- 
zob, who then entrusted to them the watch and ward of the forts and 
passes of the Satpuras. 


The Bdmosi is said by Grant Duff to be of a different tribe from the 
BhlL The original Panilidn among the Gonds answered to the Bhdt 
among the Hindus^ but many seem to have settled as a separate species 
of Gond in the plains. The Kolis hawe among them several substantial 
patels;, and they have fairly reached the agricultural stage of society 
here. They are said to form two distinct tribes, one of which has 
apparently been reclaimed from a wild life more recently than the 
other, which still claims certain rights granted at a time when the 
KoUs under tlieir luiika or chiefs guarded the hill-passes, and kept for 
Government the highlands of the Bulaghift. The A'nds and A'mhhs 
ai'e curious races, about whom no information has been yet collected. 
The A^?ids arc cultivators ; they eat all kinds of meat, and bury their 
dead ; but they won^t feast on dead cattle, as a Dher will ; and a Brahman 
will visit them on ceremonial occasions.* The Koldms are a tribe in 


In Wun they have been classed (wrongly, I think) with Gontk. 

24 B G 


1 . ]^[anes, 

2. Go’wari, 

3. Iiajgonds, 

4. Balwe. 


whatever this may have been ; though it may be conjectured that aline 
drawn between peo])le of Aryan and Turanian origin would relegate to 
the latter family ail the outcastes of this part of India. 

The Mhars have been taken to be the same with the avery 

useful and active tribe in this countiy. The Mdngs appear to be the 
lowest in the social scale of all numerous bodies. The paucity of the 
Khal^ybs or Bhangis, who are so strong up country, is a serious sani- 
tary difficulty. The Railmris are a tribe formerly well-known for their 
thieving habits. 


Aborigines. 


5. Kaluhiuir, 

6. ThotlL 

7. Ptxrdhdn, 

8. Jddimdn, 


9. Kohalm, 13. Bucliddi, 

10. A ml ^ 

11. KhatuUa. 

12. Tdkwr. 


Population. 

Outcastes. 
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Wuii; wMcli lias taken to settled cultiyation^ and will not now feed with 
tlie wilder clans^ tliongk it is said to belong properly totlie genus GonxL 
The Lajars are mostly hewers of wood on the fringes of the Satpnra hills ; 
and the Nelidls are there known as drudges under the Gonds; but they 
have been classed with the Bhlls in Khandesh records^ where they arc 
described as existing perfectly wild among the mountaiiis^ subsisting 
chiefly on roots, fruits, and berries ; dwelling in the unrestrained freedom 
and hardship of an utterly savage existence^ marriage contract entirely 
dispensed with/^* 

II —Social Bivistom. 

The social influence of caste is the same in Berar as elsewhere in 
Western India. The two great outward visible signs of caste fellow- 
ship — ^intermarriage and sharing of food— are the bonds which unite and 
isolate communities. On the rules prescribing whom, to eat or drink with, 
and whom to avoid, notljibg need here he said ; but the laws of con- 
nubium are interesting— they lie at the base of the whole social 
structure, and maintain it. 

The rites and ceremonies of marriage may vary infinitely among 
the social divisions, but within each caste they cannot vary, except to 
a degree insignificant. If a man chooses to break the matriiuouial 
rules of his caste he must leave it j he has shut himself out from the 
society in which he was born, and he may now follow his own bent 
without let or hindrance from those who have cast him out; no one 
attempts to persecute or constrain him. 

On the individual this excommunication must fall heavily ; hut 
not always so on his descehdants. Persons sprung from illegal connec- 
tions naturally draw together, and a new sub-caste gradually arises; 
the Vidurs or Krishnapakshis wcq> instances of this process in Ber^r. Or 
the outcast© may vindicate himself by preaching new doctrines, and 
may thus gather to himself a sect. The founder of the Manbluius is 
said by the orthodox to have been a Brahman who made a degrading 
alliance; though it is possible that he may have done this for an 
ensample to others, as Luther married the nun. Peculiar doctrines, 
whatever their origin, entail as a matter of course peculiar marriage 
rites ; but so long as a person belongs to some recognized community 
the secession from orthodoxy brings with it no civil disabilities. 

^ The custom of widow marriages prevails universally among the 
agricultural communities, and perhaps more or less among all others 
except the Brahmans, the north-country trading classes, and the high- 
est families of any caste. Divorce by mutual consent and deed of 
separation is also permitted, and tbe divorced woman marries again. 
These irregular unions are called pat marriages ; but they are quite 
reputable, and the offspring is legitimate. Very primitive and gro- 
tesque connubial rites prevaH among the Banjiras and Mdnblidus, 
who have strongly coloured their ceremonial with that shade of mockei'y 
which still tinges slightly all mannage rejoicings. 



* Sketch of Bhil tribes of Khandesh (about 1843), Bombay Goveniment Records. 
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Berar exhibit tLt Hiadii society withia 

have beea the root wheace spraag the caste svstem 

these rules eaact— P ^ iie caste systeai. Briefly stated. 


Population^ 

Social 

Pmsious, 


That persons intermarrying must he— 

Of the same caste. 

Of the same religious sect, 

Of the same main subdivision of a caste ; 
must not be of the same Gotm^ 
or Kul^ 
or Arnam^ 

K ’'‘■o 

denote common desc’at from the 0.“^“™”*’ “ ”*’*“*'^ 

» I fi! I aa tS" ‘ 

ad Piotestaat, bat caaaot aiariy aaother Mackeazie. ■* 

though not b, blood '"“^1 conneoted, 

onlyV obteLnr™no£ foXmSr „f “t 
denco of eimikr aStecedeni mirte^m^ “*'* 

Thus, no Hindu, from the Brahman down to the Inwf^Qf ts'UA *n 

ririsrtVeS^tfSnied““‘ “»‘«--0»eSh’S 
nal nnSfe'™ f 

social grades are deseendprl Vr,„ ^ sJ-uwc moie coiamoa as the 


n^^i- PS’-’^aps, the most carious iacident of the system is that in, 
foi? coadud™ r ^ bar to coaaubium!^ Be- 

Monies .’'“f tie doife wor^ippS t?SnS2^‘Lre'’ 

tabes, wb,ch .re cgnin subdivided into Oote. 



^ Deputy Commissioner of WiuL 
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Population. 

Social 

Divisions. 


a distina-uisliing name, or surname, to all members ; while all the 
Gotras fall within one or another of four classes of worshippers : 

(1) Those who worship 4 gods. 

( 2 ) 3? 33 S} ^ 

(3) M ^ 

{^) ?? 9? ^ 

Now, a marriage cannot, of course, take place between two persons 
liaving a common surname; but it is also decloncd tliat neither is niar-. 
riage aUowed between two of the same worshipping class, thoiigli sur» 
names be different. 

What bearing have all these rules upon the origin of castes ? IV 
explain this I must refer to the very interesting theoiy in-opmincfe 
by Mr. J. F. McLennan in Ms book on primitive xnarrnige. Ihe idea 
is that exogamy, as it exists in India and other parts of the world, is a 
relic of the archaic form of marriage. In earliest times women were 
few and valuable ; thence arose the custom of capturing wives irom 
other tribes, which still actually survives among the aboriginal races 
on both banks of tlie Wardha river, and perhaps in^ the Siitpiiras. 
The following quotation is from a memorandum furnished through 
Colonel J. Busliby* : — 

The males and females work separately and at a distance, and 
are never associated in their labour. A Goiid male desiring to maiTy, 
gathers intelligence as to what lady of the adjacent villages ho should 
make the object of his choice. This being done, he, attended by liis 
comrades, resorts to jungles where his wife elect is working, in coiu- 
pany with her female relations and friends. Coming in sight, tlio 
bridegroom, taking advantage of the unprotected state of the wonieiij 
working as they do far away from their homes and male relations, pur- 
sues them. His friends will not aid him to carry away the bride by 
force, unless he, unaided, succeeds in touching the bidders hand before 
she finds a safe shelter in her village. Here it must be told that the 
women often fight every inch of ground with their pursuers, inflict 
the most serious hurt, and sometimes shameful defeats. The contest 
continues even after the biddegroom has touched the bidders hand. If 
the fight is drawn to the skirts of the village, the male portion joins the 
females, and pursues the enemy back to their village. But the touching 
by the bridegroom once effected, the marriage contract is sealed, and 
cannot be broken/^ 

The practice was prolonged beyond need as unessential test of 
manly prowess, and gradually hardened into a strong prejudice against 
taking a wife from the same tribe. But in a state of society where woTueii 
are constantly changing bands by compulsion, it is a wise child vtdio 
knows his father : hence in the most primitive times children were affili- 
ated to their mother^s tribe, whereby each community was split up into 
as many different groups as were maternally allied to the same tidbo- 
, The custom of marrying an elder brother's widow, which sfcili survives 
; j': among the aborigines, is supposed to be a lingering relic of the primitive 

' , ' system of polyandry, or of kinship thi-ough females. However, as so- 
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When one of these Goto or &Liyde5?ts“Ss'Sn°L‘ md 

tht (SsfST oS'- '* “°” “'P™**® ■■“<> »n>"‘ Hotes, by rmson rf 

from outside. Berdr affords Le 07- Lo 

We inigrated'LwnLw °?f of up-country tribes tvHcIi 

Ss Of f newly-formed subdi- 

inteSn-iSi;, of Stndhhcr stm 

Of bEd nud ,lr • under the form of caste tbe prejudices 

cLntriosEVn f ^orn out or destroyed in other 

any other “ff But I doubt whether 

incessant dErnSt ^ world has ever been subjected to such an 

forced os tht rr* from the operation of religious 

loices as the Hindus are undergoing to this day. 

wolid nhI^^^3nE^b"T“S‘l w£tic; 

and ulSfrE^^^' plmse of worship, when all ancient nation^ had animals 
P ^ g'ods, and eacli tribe was known bj its Totem.* 

Ill, — Beligion and Gastes. 

The “cultus” of the elder or classic gods of the Hindd Pantheon 
Keligion. ^ portion of tlie popular religion of 

any oilier mrf o-r +i r. i :i i ^ country. Here in India, more than in 
least. Hot onlv “n "" they understand 

honsible forces adore all strange phenomena and incompre- 

to nronitiSe ° “‘^essant awe of the invisible po4rs 

mnthESc ® - natural object,-but their 

the animalq wf tJioin to invest with a mysterious potentiality 

a profitable trqde useful to man, and even the implements of 

e.f The husbandman adores his cow and his plough^ 

tSroS?if?-'Er‘'“'’ °f !*"' of Animals ami Plants.” 

T 1. 16;, quoted also by Forbes, 
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and 

Castes. 



* As is noticed by Captain Alexander in his Memorandum on the Amraoti district, 
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the merchant pays devotion to his account-book, the muter to his ink- 
stand. The people have set up tutelary deities without number, who 
watch over the interests of separate classes and flings, and who are 
served by queer rites peculiar to their shrines. Then there is an in- 
finite army of demigods, martyrs, and saints, of which the last-named 
division is being continually Tecmited by the death, m full odour ot 
sanctity, of hermits, ascetics, and even men who have been noted lor 
private virtues in a worldly career. 

And perhaps the most curious section of these canonized saints 
contains those who have caught the reverent fancy of the people by 
peculiar qualities, by personal deformity, by mere outlandish strange- 
Lss ; or who have created a deep impression by some great mislortune 
of their life or by the circumstances of their death. All such striking 
pecuharities and accidents seem to be regarded as manifestations oi the 
ever-active divine energy, and are honoured accordingly. 

Thus it is not easy to describe in a few pages the creeds and forms 
of worship which prevail even in one small province of India, althougu 
in this imperfect sketch nothing is mentioned but what is actnally prac- 
tised within Berar . This is one of those provinces in which the popula- 
tion is tinged throughout by the strong sediment of aboriginal races 
that have been absorbed into the lowest castes at bottom ; and it touches 
the frontiers of those districts where prm-Aryan tribes still hold out 
with their own separate customs and dialects. It is also a thinly peo- 
pled country, with jungle tracts only used for pasture ; and it has few large 
towns. Therefore it may be expected that many obscure primeval deities 
owned by the aboriginal liturgies, and many uncouth rustic divinities 
SGt up by tliG sliGpliGrds or liGrdsiiiGiL amid tliG inGlciiiclioly woldSy 
will have found entry into the Berar pantheon.^ Nevertheless, we have 
here, on the whole, a fair average sample of Hinduism, as it exists at 
’this time throughout the greater part of India; for we know that the 
religion varies in different parts of this^ vast country with endless 
diversity of detail. "Vishnu and Shiva, with their more famous incar- 
nations, are of course recognized and universally honoured by all in 
Berdr. The great holidays and feasts of the religions calendar kept 
by "Western India are duly observed; and the forms and ceremonies 
prescribed by Brahmanical ordinance are generally the same as 
throughout Maharashtra. The followers of Shiva are much the most 
numerous, especially among the Brdhmans.* Of the second-class 
deities, Bdlaji is in great repute, and has at Basim the finest modem 
temple in Berdr, with a rich endowment. Khandohci and JBeivoba are 
gods much in vogue among the villagers ; they tie up a dog at Ikhan- 
doba’s shrine when they sacrifice to him, and the pastoral Hatkars 
flog each other in earnest before Beiroba. Then we have the heroic 
gods Edma and Hanumdn; no village in Ber4r is without the red 
monkey which symbolizes the tutelary Mdroti — and Ganesh with the 
elephant-head, winch he got in the place of his own cut off in battle ; 
Baiudni, or Burga, has large and locally famous temples at AmrSoti 
and Mdhdr. Mahisoba is a bnffalo-god_ known to live under the water 
of large rivers, and requiring propitiation ; Wdgdeo must be appeased 
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by tliose wlio run risks from tigers ; Satwai is a goddess wlio cures 
children; and Mari Mata regulates the spread of cholera in ac- 
cordance with the attentions which she receives. A heap of stones 
daubed with red^ under a tree fluttering with rags^ represents GhincUa 
BeOy or the divinity of tatters ; — if you present a rag in season you may 
chance to get good clothes. 

Berar is liberally provided with canonized saints, who are in a 
dim way suj)posed to act as intercessors between mortals and the un- 
seen powers, or at any rate to possess some mysterious influence for 
good and evil, which can be propitiated by sacrifice and offering. Pil- 
grimages are made to the tombs of these saints, for it must be noted that 
a man is always buried (not burnt) who has devoted himself entirely to 
religions practices, or whom the gods have marked for their own by some 
curious and wonderful visitation. When an ascetic, or a man widely re- 
nowned for virtue, has acquired the name of a sadhu, or saint, he is often 
consulted much during Hs lifetime, and a f@w lucky prescriptions or 
prophecies gain him a reputation for miracle-working. To such an 
one do all the people round give heed, from the least to the greatest, 
saying, as of Simon Magus, This man is the great power of God/^ ho 
is a visible manifestation of the divine energy which his virtue and self- 
denial have absorbed. The large fairs at Wadnera (Elichpur district), 
Akot, Nagar Tasj and other places, took their origin from the annual 
concourse at the, shrines of these sddhus. At Akot the saint is still 
living ; at Wadnera he died nearly a century ago, and his descendants live 
on the pious ofierings ; at Jalgaon a crazy vagrant was canonized two 
or three years back on grounds which strict people consider insuffi- 
cient. There is no doubt that the Hindfi religion requires a pope, or 
acknowledged orthodox head, to control its wonderful elasticity and 
receptivity, to keep up the standard of deities and saints, to keep down 
their number, and generally to prevent superstitions from running wild 
into a tangled jungle of polytheism. At present public opinion conse- 
crates whom it likes, and the Brahmans are perfectly tolerant of all in- 
truders, though service at these shrines may be done by any caste* 

A few examples will illustrate the practice of worshipping person- 
ages who had become objects of pity or cariosity. At Jamod is the shrine 
of Aimjhy who leapt off the rocks near the Mahddeo cave on the Pachmari 
hills; he left behind him two betel-nuts, which are religiously worshipped 
as memorials. Khaki Shah Wdla has a tomb at Malegaon, which is re- 
vered by Musalm^ns, and adored by Hindtis ; he seems to have been a 
most austere hermit, who seldom ate, and never washed. The legend is 
that he was forcibly bathed by some of his votaries who admired clean- 
liness as well as godliness, and died under the treatment. To him and 
to his shrine many miracles are attributed. Mastdn Shah has a dargdh not 
far distant; he was miracnlously healed of several cru eh wounds which 
he received, and survived, though he could only drag himself along the 
ground. These and other MusalmSn shrines receive the prayers and 
offerings of Hindfis. The Banjaras propitiate the manes of an ancient 
brigand who probably came to some notorious end. At Akola they wor- 
ship the monument over the ashes of Sakhu B^i, a woman who burnt her- 
self as a satL At Petri, in the jungle near the Kdta Pfirna river, is a sort 
of altar to Wigii Devi (tiger goddess), founded on the spot where a Gond 
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woman was seized by a tiger. Slie is said to bavo vanislied as if rescued 
supernaturally ; so the place is much yeneratcd by the neighbouring 
Gonds, and all classes tliat desii-e protection from wild beasts present 
gifts to the altar of every kind of animal from a cow downv/ard. A 
Gond presides, and realizes the votive offerings. 

This practice, not uncommon throughout India, of paying divine 
honours to persons who haye met with an iiiitimely deaths i*ecalls tho 
legend of Adonis and of his prototype TJiammm, for whom Ezekiel sa\y 
the women weeping at thei^ gate of the Lord^s House. Milton s lines 
are well known.=^ A striking illustration of the^ sentiment is found m 
the worship among the non- Aryan castes and tribes of Dullui .Deo^ the 
apotheosis of a boy bridegroom who died in the marriage procession , 
carried off by the envy or cruel love of the unseen deities^ like lljias 
or Ganymede of classic fable. 

But the leading saints of Berar disdain any such romantic origin. 
They have wrested from the reluctant gods^ by sheer piety and relent- 
less austerity, a portion of the diyino thauniaturgic power, and it exhales 
after their death from tho places %yhere their bodies were laid. Dona- 
tions and thank-offerings pour in ; eiidowinents of land and cash used 
to be made before English rule di'ew a broad line between religion and 
reyenue; a handsome shrine is built up ; a yearly festival is established j 
and the pious descendants of the saint usually instal themselyes as here- 
ditary stewards of the mysteries and the temporalities. Alter this 
manner have the sepulchres of Sri A yan Ndth MdhdrSj and Hanumant 
Edo Sadhu become rich and famous in the country round Urn ai'kher. 
It has been said that the Hindiis worship indifferently at Mahomedan 
and Hindu tombs, looking only to wonder-working sanctity ; in^ fact, 
the holy man now in the flesh at Akot has only taken over the business, 
as it were, from a Mahomedan fakir, whose disciple he was dmdng life ; 
and, now that the fakir is dead, Narsing Bawa presides oyer the annual 
veneration of his slippers. 

At Dhdnora is the shrine of a famous saint called tlie Malia Sidha, 
or Great Sddhu, who must have lived some years ago, for his real history 
has mouldered away, and he is now said to have communed with gods. 
According to the legend, he came to this place in the train of two deities, 
who selected the spot and vanished, leaving him invested with full 
miraculous powers. The shrine is noted for its power over snake- 
bites and scrofulous symptoms. A large two-storied gate to its in- 
closure has been erected by the gratitude of a wealthy tailor, who was 
here healed of sore disease of the loins. 

It may be conjectured that whenever there has arisen among this 
host of saints and hermits a man who added to ascetisra and a spiritual 
, kind of life that active intellectual originality which impels to the 
attack of old doctrines and the preaching of new ones, then a sect has 


* Thammaz came next, 

“ Whose annual wound in Lebanon allui'ed 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amSrous ditties all a summer’s day.” 

Milton^s Paradise Lost. 
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been founded^ and a new liglit revealed. And tlie men who bave 
created and confirmed tbe great religious movements in Hinduism are 
not always left in tbe humble grade of saints ; they are discovered to be 
incarnations of the highest deities; while the transmission of this 
divinity to other bodies is sometimes perpetuated^ sometimes arrested at 
the departure of him who first received it. JSTo such great prophet has 
been seen in Berar^ but the votaries of some famous Indian dissidents 
are numerous. This is not the place to discuss their vaifious tenets^ yet 
their denominations may be mentioned. 

The Jains or Saraogis are common among the townspeople. Tliey 
are constantly recruited by immigration of merchants from Cen- 
tral India ; but they must have been in Ber£r from time immemorial^, 
since some ruined temples of their faith exists and there is one at 
Sirpdr of real antiquity^ said to have been founded by the Jain Eajas 
who ruled the country before the Mahomedan conquest. Almost all the 
Marwdrls of Berar belong to this remarkable heresy. The tailors also 
are numerous among its professors, as among other sects which lean 
toward speculative doctifine and spiritual independence ; — occupations 
which are sedentary, social, and which do not hinder conversation, 
breed irreverent free-thinking in religion and politics all the world 
over. For instance, the Vishnois ot Berar are nearly all tailors, and 
their tenets stamp them as decidedly Broad Church. Yet even they 
have had secession from their main body of the moi*e advanced bre- 
thren, and the seceders have adopted as their patron saint a holy man. 
recently translated, under whose special dispensation they eat and drink 
forbidden victuals. The Jains worship certain deified mortals. The 
Ling^yats, another numerous sect in Ber^r, adore the embodiment of 
Shiva within the mortal frame of Ohambasapa, said by many to have 
been born of a virgin. The Kabirpanthis, of whom there are very few in 
Berdr, follow the teaching of Kabir, also an Awatar by miraculous birth. 
The Manbhaus have received their peculiar faith from one upon whom 
Krishna descended, who consented to be their spiritual guide for a time, 
but who is scandalously asserted by the Brahmans to have been an 
outcast from their order. The doctrines of the Jains, Lingayats, and 
Kabirpanthis can be found in English works. Kabir atid Chambasdpa 
seem to have been reformers of the type which is impressed on all reli- 
gious histoiy ; men who protested against idolatrous ceremonial and the 
preteu-sions of one caste or order to stand between God and man. 
Guru Govind, the fighting prophet of the Sikhs, died on the Goddvari, 
just outside Berar, and many people, in particular Banjaras, resort to 
his shrine for spiritual guidance. 

As for the Manbhaus, they are black-clothed friars and nuns, who 
devote their life to perpetual wandering, who profess strict celibacy, 
hurt no living creature, serve in no temples, and reject the whole 
Hindu pantheon except Krishna. Their ranks^ are recruited by tlie 
adoption of children made over to them in performance of vows ; but 
many of them quit the itinerant coenobite life, and settle down to worldly 
professions, or to the service of sanctuaries consecrated to Krishna^s 
worship. They require special mention here, because one of their 
principal mathis or monasteries, presided over by their spiritual chiefs, is 
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at Eidhpdr, a few Toiles east of Eliolipdr; but their ranks are full of 
Panjabis, and they identify themselves with the Jaikishituis ol that 
country. 

Tlie list of Hindd sects in Berar may bo concluded by tlie mention 
of a very few NanaksliSliis and Rai Dusis. 

Bair%fs, Gosdyis, and Sanyasis, ortliodox ascetics, are common in 
Berar, as all over India; tliere are also two or three SMkt votaries, who 
hold mysterious love-feasts in honour of Alma Venus Geiiitrix. 

In Berar, as in other parts of India, almost all men and women have 
their spiritual guides. They are called in Maratha Moksha G urus, mean- 
ing persons who teach the way to salvation. The Shdstra requires that 
every man should take to him a Moksha Gdru to obtain salvation ; but it 
is stxdctly forbidden that a man of superior caste should take a guru of 
an inferior caste. Yet, practically, this inhibition is not strictly observed ; 
for there are many instances in which Brahmans have taken gdrus from 
theKdnbi or Manbhdu caste. It is held (probably by the husband) tliat 


a gdru consists of the instruction of certain mantras,-’^ which are some- 
times merely the names of deities, to the chela^ who then is warned to 
repeat the mantras every day with a religious care. It is the oly ect 
of the chela and gdru to keep their mantras in strict secrecy, so 
that the chelas of one gdru will not know the mantras in which eacli 
is instructed separately. The chela is bound to devote his person, 
mind, and wealth to the cause of his gdrus, or, as is said in Marathi, 
Tan, Man, Dhan, Gurula drpan l^ele, and that chela who rigidly 
observes this is highly esteemed. But these devotions occasionally 
slide into abuses, of which the most notorious and scandalous example 
is the practice of the Gujardthi sect of Mdharajas. 

Of the Mahomedan religion in Berar little need be said, for it has 
no provincial peculiarities. Probably a Wahabi would find cause to 
protest against excessive veneration of dead hermits and martyrs, and 
against the admission of Hindds, for the value of their ofieriiigs, to 
worship at the tombs of men who preached and fought against idolatry , 
Some notable plrs and pirzadas lie buried at Elichpdr, Mmxgrdl 
Pdtdr, Jumod, Bdl^dr, KoMpdr, and other places. Th9 more celebrated 
^ ulchres are wen endowed ; while very many villages keep a lamp 
burning over the grave of some obscure fakir. 

In Berar, as all over India, still flourish the real original fairs 
IferitB, holyday gatherings), which have dwindled away in Europe, the 
annual concourses at celebrated shrines and places of pilgrimage ; 
but they are already losing their importance and commeiT.ial utility 
by the rapid opening ouj) of communication. Yet they still combine very 
conveniently the attractions of religion, profit, and pleasure for though 
, the ancient holyday is fast merging into the modern holiday, it is 
' ! in either sense a day very popular among -women and religious frater- 
V:‘,; "bi-' • J"*;" mties. Of course all the festivals thus celebrated are Hindu, for the 

, ' ; ; Musalm^n calendar knows no feasts, only days of solemn prayer ; 

Em*-'*" ‘ 
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several of tlio simnes xvliicli gather pilgrims are of Mahomedan saints* 
The or annual commemoration of a local Mahomedan saints like 

the martyr's day of St. Edmund,, or St, Thomas of Canterbury, has 
degenerated into much that is mere caimal traffic and pagan idolatry, a 
scandal to the rigid Islamite, Yet if he uplifts his voice against such 
soiil-dcstroying abuses he may be hooted by loose Jiving* Miisalmans as 
a Wahabi, who denies the power of intercession ; while the shopkeepers 
are no worse than Ephesian silversmiths at ciying down an inconve- 
nient religious reformer. 

Heresy is only represented by a few Bhoras, who have immigrated 
recently from the west, but even they have been cleft into two distinct 
communities. All religions in India belong to the order; 
they have the property of disseverance into minute portions, each of 
which retains life and growth. 
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appendix a 


SJcetch of the Banjams of Berur. 

Mr. Cnmberlege, Superintendent of Police in Wiin,. has written a 
very interesting account of the Banjaras, He explains that the Ban- 
j liras of theDakhan are in three grand Hindd tribes i Mathiiria,, Labuna, 
Charan ; and that there is also a less numerous section called Dhari, 
which in creed and customs is a sort of hybrid society between Hindu 
and Mnsalmin, though belonging nominally, as I gather, to the latter. 

The three Hindd tribes all trace their descent from the great 
Brdlimian and Eajpdt races of Upper India, and as usual ascribe their 
tribe segregation to soffie irregular marriage of a legendary kind 
contracted by their first ancestors. In these stories Gilrn Nanak, 
the Sikh prophet, usually figures as the opportune miracle-worker 
and spiritual adviser. No doubt these stories of descent are founded 
on fact. It is most probable that some irregular marriage made by 
adventurous wanderers into distant countries did first cut off these 
branches from their parent stock, and plant them apart as distinct 
communities. Prom Mr. Cnmberlege's memoir it may be conjectured, 
liowever, that the emigration which settled the Banjara upon Dakhaii 
soil took place when these grain-carriers came down with the great 
Moghal armies early in the 17th century In fact, they seem to have 
derived their whole origin and organization from the long wars of the 
Delhi emperors in the south, and the restoration of peace and pros- 
perity is breaking them up. Neither their trade nor their tribal system, 
can survive another generation of English predominance, wherefore 
some account of their more striking peculiarities has at least the interest 
that attaches to a picture of things which we shall never see again. 

Of the Ohdran tifibe the Either family (says Mr. Cumberlege) is 
the strongest, and hold sway in Berir, for all the Dakhan is parcelled 
out among diSerent Banjara tribes, and no tanda trades or grazes 
cattle beyond its own borders. 


Urns, literally Nuptials. The martyr’s bride is Death 
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Mr. Cumberlege writes : “ The Chdraus evidently came to ^ the 
Dathan with A'saf Jan, sometimes called Asaf !l^an, the ®. 

Sh^h Jeh^n : and in the year 1630 or thereabouts, Bhangi and Jliangi 
Naiks (represented lo have been brothers, but certainly not such, 
thousch perhaps related) had with them 180,000 bullocks, and Bhag- 
wandds, the Burthia Ndik, only 52,000. _ They accompanied A sat 
Jaii^ carrying Ms provisions during Ms raid into tiio JJaklian. 

“ It was an object of A'saf Jdn to keep these bullocks well up 
with his force, and he was induced to give an order to Bhangi and 
Jhangi Naiks, as they put forward excuses regarding the ditticulty ot 
obtaining grass and water for their cattle. This order was engraved 
on copper and in gold letters, as follows ; 

Eanjan ka pdnl, 

Chapar ka ghas, 

ka tin khdn maaf. 

Aur jahdn A'saf Jdn ke ghore, 

Wahdn Bhangi Jhangi ke bdil. 

This is still in the possession of the descendants of Bhangi, who are 
still recognized by the Haidarabdd Court ; and. on the death of the re- 
presentative of this &mily his successor receives a khillat from His 
Highness the Mzdm. 

“The meaning of the inscription seems to be : If yon can find no 
water elsewhere, yon may even take it from the ranjans (pots) of my 
followers; grass you may take from tke roof of tlieir kuts; and if you 
commit three murders a day I will even pardon this, provided that 
where I find my cavalry I can always find Bhangi Jhangi’s bullocks. 

“ Bhagwdndds asked for a similar order, which was refused. After 
the campaign was over, the Ohdrans remained in the Hakhan, and 
now the feud broke out between the Bathers and Burthias. One day 
when Bhangi Ndik was returning from the Haidardbdd darbdr with 
four followers, he was attacked in daylight by Bhagwdndds, who, with a 
number of followers, killed all five men. On their complaining to the 
Nizdm, they were told to take their revenge, which they shortly did j 
and headed by Nardin Bhangi, son of the deceased, they fell unexpectedly 
on Bhagwdndds in such large numbers that he and one hundred of his 
followers were killed. The Burthias awaited their turn, and attacking 
the Bdthors killed a number of them, and took away their standard. 
This standard is a yearly present from his Highness the Mzdm, who 
giysB Bhangi’ s descendants eight ‘thdns' of khddi, of sixteen yards a 
thdn, for a new standard. This standard is now somewhere near 
' Muehli Bandar’t and in the possession of the Burthias, though the 
Bdthors have made many attempts to regain it. It is said a Bhadewut 
Ndik, the descendant of Hati Ndik, has their standard; and only last 
cold season about 3,000 or 4,000 Bdthors, making carriage of grain a 
'pretence, started under Mdnfi Ndik (Bhukia) of the Moghlai, to recover it. 
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Having sold their grain before they had nearly reached their destination^ 
and there being some low-spirited men among them^ the encampment 
broke np^, and they returned peaceably to their homes. Mami lives some- 
where in the Kherala jangles. This feud will exist so long as the Burthias 
possess this standard^ for the Esther class is very strongs as well as 
hardy and determined. However^ it will be a difficulty in their way 
their having to pass through the Telinga country, which belongs to the 
Burthias, and is under Bhiigwandas^s descendants^ rule, whereas Berar 
is under that of Narain Bhangi (resident somewhere in the Narsi taluk) 
and his representative Eamu Naik, izardar of Mauza YeoH, in the 
Yewatnial taluk. Earnh^s authority and influence is greater than that of 
any other man in Berar, I believe ; but Dena for one, and many others, 
are trying to break from him, and often act in direct opposition to his 
orders- This one can account for by his greed. Tliei^e are men in this 
district whom he has fined from 5,000 to 8,000 rupees for very trifling 
offences. 

All acknowledge that infanticide obtained to a very great extent in 
. . , former days, but say that it has stopped in 

iianicice. Berar, which I can believe, having seen 

no instance of it myself, and the Census showing so fair a proportion 
of the female sex. I am told that it is now and then practised in the 
MoghMi still, blit that even there it is going out of practice- 

Though not to such an extent as in former years, vntchcraft still 
. . ^ „ obtains in Berar, I can confidentially 

' say this, as I had a case in this district 

wherein all the features coincided exactly with what lam told is still the 
practice of Banjaras when they fancy a woman a sorceress. The woman 
was knocked down and strangled by three or four men deputed by 
the nmk of the tanda, on her husband refusing to kill her, to kill and 
bury her ; this they did, and the Imsband had afterwards to appear 
before Wald Naik^s panchayat, whex^e he was mulcted of all he pos- 
sessed, amounting in cattle and cash to about Es. 2,000. Even when 
attacked with a bad fever or determined dysentery they often put 
it down to foul play by some sorceress, and on such occasions tlia 
sufferer sends for some one who knows som.e mantra,^^ or is sup- 
posed to know something of jddu. A betel-quid is given to the sufferer, 
and some mantra is repeated.^ 

Should the sufforex" not recover now, lie sends to the naik, mentions 
the name of the person he may suspect or not, just as the case may be, 
who sends five or ten men, taken from each family in the tanda to any 
Charan hhagat to inquire of him who is the sorcei^ess ; and, to place this 
fact beyond doubt, as this deputation goes along they bury a bone or 
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any Other articlo on the road, and make the Wiagat presently state ^yhc^•o 
it was buried, and what the article was. On amvmg at the bhagat s 
residence, he tells eadi man Ms name, class, gote; and doiiomuiatiou ; 
that he knows that they have come to inquire what has caused the illness 
of the person (mentioning his name and caste) wlio is snilenng. ilns 
he must do directly after the salaams are exchanged, and beiore the 
others speak again. A relative of the sick man now places a rupee be- 
fore alighted wick, the bhagat takes it np, looks steadily at it, and 
begins to sway about, make contortions of the face and body &c., whilst 
the goddess Marifii(M4hiK:ilH) is supposed to have entered Ins body. 

He now puts down the rupee, and, being inspired, commences to state 
the date and hour on which the sick man got ill, the nature of the com-* 
plaints, &c., and in an indignant tone asks them why they bmied a cer- 
tain article (mentioning it) on the road. Sometimes they acknowledge 
he is a true bhagat now, but generally the men call for further proots ot 
his abilities. A goat in kid is then brought, the bhagat mentions the 
sex of, and any distinguishing marks on, the kid; the goat is then killed, 
and if he has guessed right the deputation becomes clamorous, and re- 
quires the name of the sorceress. But the bhagat keeps them waiting 
now, and goes on to mention the names of other people residing in 
their tdnda, their children, and sometimes the names of any prized cows 
or bullocks; he also tells the representative of the sufferer what family 
he has married into, &c. On this the latter presents his namr — this was 
fixed at Rs. 25 formerly, but greed dictates the sum now, which is 
often as much as Rs. 40. The bhagat now begins chanting some song, 
which he composes as he goes on, and introduces into it the names of 
the different families in the Mnda, having a word or two to say about eacli. 
The better portion get vile abuse, are called a bad lot, and disposed of 
quickly ; but now he assumes an ironical appearance, begins to extol tlio 
virtues of a certain family, becomes facetious, and praises the representa- 
tive of that family who is before Mm. AR know now that the sorceress is a 


her j^dli ; and how and why it was practised in this 
The business is now closed by a goat being killed and 
1 . and then all return to their Mnda. Even now 


I 
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The men \yho have agreed to and arranged the particulars regard- 
ing the carrying out of their scheme meet at night at this hut^ where 
tho image of Satti is produced. Ghee is put into a saucer and into 
this a wick is placed^ very broad at the bottom, and tapering upwardsy 


* Four miles from Digras/in Wdn district. 
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The Charans are all Deists.- There are Hindd gods they worship 
^ as having been holy men; but they only 

^ acknowledge one god, and look on Guru 

Nanak as the propagandist of their religion. 


Gdrii IsTanak is supreme; hut they worship Baltiji, Mariui 
Kali), Tulja Devi, Siva Bhaia, Mittd Bhukia, and Satti. There are 
smaller gods worshipped also, but the above are the only ones gene- 
rally worshipped by the Charans of Ber^r* They have licard of Siva- 
das, but do not worship him as the men of the Telinga country and 
Central Provinces do. The reason is seen at a glance. Ours is the 
E^lthor country, those parts belong mostly to tho Burthia class ; in fact, 
the Telinga country is entirely theirs, and Sivadas was a Burthia, not a 
Eathor, I believe. The oath most sacred to them is taken in tho name 
of Siva Bhaia, a holy man who resided at Pohora>,=^' where there are 
still temples, I believe, to Siva Bhaia and Mariai, and \vhcre a nephew 
of Siva Bhaia, by name Sdka Bhaia, still olBSciates. There are a num- 
ber of bhagats, of varied celebrity, to whom they go on any serious 
difficulties ; otherwise their own naiks, or the naik to ■whom the for- 
mer is subordinate, adjudicates. , 

There is a hut set apart in nearly every taiida, and devoted to 

n • .11- Mittd Bhdkia, an old freebooter. No 

Ceremonies gone through prior . *? • i i i , 

to a Charan perpetrating mine. sleep in this hut ; 

and it is simply used for devotional pim- 
poses. In front of this hut is a flag-staff, to which a piece of white 
cloth is attached. I mention this here because of the worship and pre- 
paration always gone through before the commission of crime*; that is 
by those who worship, and nearly all do, Mittd Bhukia. By all crimi- 
nals Mittd Bhdkia is worshipped as a clever freebooter; but he is 
more thought of on the other side of the Wardha than here. How- 
ever, where the white flag is seen in front of a hut it is a sign that tho 
tanda worships Mittd Bhdkia, and should therefore be watched care- 
fully for days when they are suspected of having committed crime. 


and if ho has refused to do the deed himself, and others have had to do 
it for him, or the sick man dies, he has to give a large sum besides to 
this maii^s family for their support. This fine originally belonged to 
Bhangi Naik^s representative, Eamd Ndik ; but it is often kept by the 
different naiks themselves now. Edmu has still great influence; but he 
used his power so cruelly that many have seceded from his control, 
and have naiks of their own, whom they now obey almost implicitly. 
There are men in this district well known to me whq have been fined 
six or eight thousand rupees for small misdemeanours, and it is hardly 
to be vvoiidered at that this thing could not continue for ever. 
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thus A* wick standing erect is lit, an appeal is made to SaMi. 

for an omen, those worshipping mentioning in a low^ tone to tho god 
where they are going, and what they purpose. The wick is then care- 
fully watched, and should it drop at all the omen is propitious. Ill 
immediately get up and make an obeisance to the flag, and start then 
and there for the business they have agreed on. They arc able to re- 
turn to their homes before they start, because they must not speak to 
any one till their business has been carried through. And here wo have 
a reason why Banjdras are rarely known to speak when engaged in a rob- 
bery ; for if challenged these men who have gone through this ceremony 
may not reply. Should they have reached their destination, whether a 
village, hamlet, or unprotected cart, and are challenged, it any one of 
them reply the charm is broken, and all return home. They must again 
take the omens now, and worship again, or give up the attempt altogether. 
But I am told they generally prefer to make certain of the man who is 
venturesome enough to challenge them, by knocking him down, and either 
killing or injuring him so* severely that he cannot interfere, and would 
not wish to meddle with their other arrangements. If oiie^of tho gang 
sneezes on the road it is also fatal ; they must return to their tiinda at once. 

The whole twelve tribes of Dh^Jris worship Sctraswdtiy besides wliich 
the seven tribes which entered Southern India worship also the Does 
Gaju and Gandha. 

The Dharis were classed among Hindiis, but Shara, having accom- 
panied B^a N^nak to Mecca, ate the flesh of the buffalo, and being 
put out of caste got circumcised and became a Moslem, since which 
they are classed among Mahomedans, and styled Mahomedan Dhdris. 

The Mahomedan Dhdris not only observe the Mohharram festival, 
but also worship Saraswati Deo. The burial rites are also the same 
as observed by Moslems, except that, instead of a kazi, a fakir is 
called to read the prayers over the corpse. 

The Dh^iris are not only mendicants but musicians, and sing songs 
in praise of their own ancestors, the Ohdrans, and the old kings of Dohli, 


APPENDIX B. 

Account of the Hathars of Ber&r.^ 

The Dhangars in Hindustan are in some places called Ilatkars. 
They declare that they emigrated from the north to this part of Inditi 
many years ago, supposed to be some time prior to the Nizam becoming 
suhahddr of the Dakhan, on behalf of the kings of Delhi, But the Ain-i- 
Akbari seems to suppose that the Hatkars were driven westward across 
the Wardha by the Gonds. They ,were then (1600 a.d.) holding in 
armed force the country round Bdsim, and are described as a refractory 
and perfldious^^ race, a character which they preserved until the British 
took them in hand. 



^ By Captain James Fitz Gerakl, Assistant Commissioner. 





Some aboriginal tribes of Central India bum men, but bury women and children. 
The Hatkars seem to foe in a transition between interment and cremation ; the latter 
gradually prevails as a tribe or caste rises in the social scale* — [Editor.] 
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The genei'al idea is that originally there were twelve tribes of Barg t 
Dhangars, who came down from Hindiisthan^ and that from them the 
country about Hingoli was called Bar Rattij which the Hatkars say is a 
corruption of the words Bara Hatkai*, or country of twelve Hatkars. 

At present there are only three families. To one or other of these 
three families all the Hatkars about Ber4r, Hingoli^, &C.;, belong* 

The names of these three families or clans are : (1) Poli, (2) Gurdi. 
(3) Mu ski. 

The Hatkars say that they formerly, when going on any expedi- 
tion, took only a blanket seven hands long;and a bear-spear. That 
from this they were called Bargir, or Barga^ Dhangars. They would 
appear to have been all footmen. To this day the temper of the Hatkar 
is said to be obstinate and quaiTelsome. They will eat with a Kunbf, 
but not with a Labani or Banjara. 

The Hatkars bury the male dead, if they did not die of a wound 
received in the chase or in battle. They bury the dead body sitting; 
cross-legged, wdth a small piece of gold placed in the mouth of the 
corpse.' 

If a male Hatkar die of a wound received in battle over the 
chase they burn his corpse, his feet being placed towai’d the east. 
Obsequies by fire are clearly an honourable distinction. 

All women who die in childbirth are burned, others are buried.* 

Widows can, on the death of their first husband, marry again by a 
pat marriage. A man can at one and the same time have only on© 
•^^Lagan^^ wife alive ; but he can have several marriage wives. 

The Eatkars eat any kind of meat that any Hindu wdll eat, except 
the flesh of the cow and the pig. They eat eggs. Their god is Khan- 
doba. ■ ■■■ ■ . 

The naiks of this district were principally Hatkars. The duty of a 
naik was to keep the peace, stop robbery, &c . ; but in time they became 
the breakers of the law, and their men the dacoits of the country. Some 
of them, about the year 1818, were very powerful. Howsdji Naik 
Muskfs army gave battle to the Nizamis regular troops under 
Major Pitman, before Umarklier. The Naik was beaten, and he was 
besieged in his stronghold of Nowa, with a garrison of 600 Arabs. 
The place was carried by assault after a very stotit resistance in 1819, 
Nowsaji Naik was sent to Haidardb^d, where he died. 


The Hatkars of Berar are all Bargi Dhangars, or the shepherds 
with the spears. This tribe is quiet separate in customs, enterprize, &c., 
from the Kota Dhangars, who keep sheep, and with whom they do 

not now intermarry- 
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Tie power of the naiks was broken by Brigadier SutlierlaiuL Ho 
hanged so many that the ndiks pronounce his name to this da.jn\nt.h awe- 
To some of the ndiks ho gave money, and told them to sottlo down in 
certain villages. Others who also came, expecting raouoy, were at once 
hanged, 

■Brigadier Sutherland would appear to have hung only the leaders 
that would not come in before a certain date. In this Wiiy died. 
Luchmaii Naik, ghdi of Hatah, who was next to, if not equal hi power 
to.Nowsdji Naik; also the nuik oUdmb, whose clan name is Poh. 

Most of the Eathars ne^er allow the hair on their face to bo cut. 
They are fine able-bodied men, and have a most wonderful resemblance 
to each other, which may he accounted for by the constant and exclu- 
sive intermarriage of their three great families. 

They are most independent in bearing, pretentious in character, and 
are the stuff of which goed soldiery is made. They inhabit, speaking 
generally, the hills on the northern bank of the Painganga. No such 
iiTiiptions from the Nizdm^s dominions as was last made in 1861 , whiC'h 
gave the Haidar^bad Contingent so much trouble at Eisod and Chichamba, 
would be made if we had these men on our side.^ Their villages arc 
nlaced like a line of outposts along our frontier with the llaidarabad 


Population. 

Hatkais. 


Uflstrict 

Selections. 

Height. 


From the report of the Census taken in 1867, by Captain K. L. Mackenzie 
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The male infants under 13 years are to the female of the same age Popniation. 

as 8,600 to 7,988, Meighat. 

or 100 to 92*8; 

that iS;, out of every 100 of the infants there are 51’8 males to 48*2 
females* 

It is extraordinary to see the proportion the same throughout* 

Doubtless^ amongst a population four-fifths of whom belong to the so- 
called aboriginal and hill races, ignorance must have led to the now 
exact recognition of the limit fixed (13 years) between adults and 
infants. But taking the returns as given^ they show that among infants 
the males preponderate ; and, since the same proportion exists between 
the adult sexes, it follows that more deaths occur amongst the males, 
or, in other words, that female life is slightly better preserved. 

Grouping the population under eight great divisions, we find that 
on the Census night there were in Melghdt-— 

1. Europeans 4 

2. Eurasians w. 9 .%. ......... 1 

3. Native Christians 13 

4. Hindus.. 5,196 * 

5. Mixed Hindu and Mahomedan 22 

6. Mahomedan.^ 469 

1 , Gonds, Korkils, and Aborigines 33,817 

8. Out-castes 883 


Amongst the Hindus the Gaulis numbering 

Gaulans 

Eajphts 

And Banjaras 


Together 8,609, are the castes 

most considerable in numbers. 

Of those sho^vn as mixed Hindd and Mahomedan (dhobis and 
eunuchs), it would perhaps be safe to class half as Hindu and half as 
Mahomedan; but even adding these to those who are shown as distinctly 
of the latter creed their number is inconsidei'able. 

We now come to the so-called aboiugines and hill tribes, who 
greatly preponderate, being somewhat over four-fifths of the whole. 

They are subdivided as follows : — 

Korkds 27,469 

The Ndhal, the Korkd out-castes . . . 2,539 


Total Korkds 

Gond, Rdj Gonds * 

Agarmunde Gonds 

whose turban does not cover the top of the head. 
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Muges 332 fisliemievi aiitl (|iiail“eai (‘tiers, 

Blioya Gonds ... 63 

Pa.r(JMns 131 Gond Bha,ts. 

BalMis 45S Gond Dlier, or oiit-caBtes. 

Total Gonds... 3,084 
Blills ... 725 

Great interest attaclies to tliese so-called aboriginal races, the Kor- 
led, tlu^ Gond, and the Mhal, who each possess a distinct bnt iiriwritteix 
language. Inyestigation given to the Korkd and the Gondi allies tho 
former with the Kins or Kols, and certain other tribes at the foot of the 
Himalayas in the north-east, the Karens in Bnrmah, and tlie Benwahs in. 
Malacca; while the language of the latter is shown to have affinity with 
Tamil and Telugu. The Ndhal tongue has not been inquired into as yet, 
but local tradition affirms that race to be the oldest of the three here. 

The number of professions in the Melghat are given as 51 ; of these 

_ „ , the asTicultural classes are 80,171 in iium- 

Proiessions. t i 

bers, as below : 

Landlioklers 700 

Agriculturists 21,007 

^ Farm Servants 009 

Labourers 8,457 

Herdsmen and Gaulis 2,392 

Servants (of whom 1,080 are bouse and 417 village) 

are 1,497 

Spirit-sellers 548 

Workers in Metal 263 

viz., Ironsmitbs 242 

Goldsmiths 12 

Coppersmiths 9 

Suppliers of the necessaries of life, such as grain, vegetables, groceries^, 
fish, meat, &c., 228 ; amongst these the most numerous are — 

Fishers 93 

Tobacconists 49,- and, lastly, 

Grain-sellers..................... 43 

In the cloth- trade there are 73 only : — 

Weavers 21 

Dyers 30 

Cloth-sellers 22 

In the remaining miscellaneous professions, 28 in number, there are 
1,624, chiefly made up of the undermentioned ; 

Beggars 391 

Carriers 2{JIX 

General Ti'aders 216 

Goverrimoiit ernployh 198 

Shoemakers 109 

Oilsellers 93 ; ivliile tlie resi , 

Tarying from about 50 in each and downwardSj have amongst them 

Bankers 4, and Money-changers 8. 

The returns would seem to indicate that about nine-tenths of the 
population is agricultural ; but it is probable tbat a large proportion of 
the Korkds and Gonds live as much by carrying out wood for sale as by 
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aetun.llj cultivating land^ tliougli. perha.pg^ having a small Iiokling, tliey 
rernrii thoinselves as agriculturists. 

Small as is the proportion of the trading and artizan classes^ it is 
lamentable to see in comparison with them the Kalals or spirit-sellers 
beariiigso high a proportion. 

^ 5|« ' ^ ^ ^ . ' 

Amra'oti. 

The village system in this district corresponds^ geiierahy, with 
j,. that described by Grant Duff as belonging 

1 age sjs em. to the whole of the Maratha Goimtry^ but 

(not to mention the difference in the local nomenclature) there are local 
discrepancies which ax-e worth noting. 

It must bo remembered that the system in its integrity is a thing 
of the past, existing mainly in the memory of the people, but not 
having vital force enough to resist the encroachments that are being 
daily made npon it. That it was based upon the tacit assumption that 
village officers, such as (blacksmiths), should not turn stamp or 

any other kind of vendors, or village sim'pis (tailors) leave their ordi- 
nary duties undone to deal in cotton; nor did it contemplate village 
Mhars vieing with Kunbis in the cultivation of the soil, still less their 
becoming landholders in other villages. 

Though the bcdute^ and ahite^ system is the only one in the district, 

the terms themselves are known, I fancy, 
Balute and Alute. educated ; tliougli a viL 

lager would never confound a baldtedar or an aliitedar with a simple 
asami. ■ ■ 

Like all Maratha villages, those here 
Patels and Patwaris. must have a pateD and patwari at their 

head. 

The duties and watans of these officers,^ are too well known to 
need descxdption here, and it is of no use discussing the old questions 

^ Vide the Municipal lists. 

2 a share in the corn and garden produce of a village, given to its officers. 

^ ^ The terms grammadhi-JcaH^* txnd gr^mlokhalr,” for patel and patwari, 

are absolutely unknown hei’e. At present the working patel is called the “mukadam,*' 
karbhariy “karbhiiri jiatel,” and ‘‘sark^ri patel,” indiifei-ently. The patwari is likewise 
termed the ‘‘pandya” or “kulkai’ni but the latter is never used except for the person 
•who actually transacts the village business. 

® It might have been supposed that the abolition of the offices of deshmukh 
and deshpuiadia shortly after the assignment of the districts would have enormously 
increased the importance and consideration which the patel and patwari enjoyed, by 
restoring them to the position which they believe they held in bygone tmes, namely, of 
being the sol% channels of communication between their villagers and the Sark{ir. But, 
•with the view of preventing hereditary right from shielding individual incapacity, it 
was announced that if the mtikadam or kulkami was unfitted for his post, he might 
be displaced, and another be appointed who could carry on the work satisfactorily, to 
whom the Government allowance should be paid. Placed therefore in this position — liable 
for incapacity or bad conduct to be deprived of tijieir office, or (which is hardly less 
ignominious) to be obliged to appoint an agent to do the work for them, they are rather 
worse off now than they were when we took over the districts in point of consideration 
and power, [Pacts and inferences of this note both questionable. — Editor.] 
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^ ^ The names given m this and the following list are those used by tlie common 

people here. 

® Of the ^‘Gdrpagdny when we think of the absurdity of his pretensions, it would be 
difficult to speak with gravity wero it not that he is a moiAfnl proof of the debasing 
superstition which alone keeps up his charlatanry. An account will be given altcrwards 
of Ms incantations. It is curious that Grant Buff does not notice him. 

^ In speaking to a.n European or Pa^rdesi the people generally use the word 
<'Dher;” but I am. informed that they invariably are called Mhdrs among tbemselves, 

^ I always thought there were twelve aKitedars, but I can find the names of only 
tan here. I cannot find either any mention of specific halcks^^ belonging to them. If 
these hakW^ ever existed, they must have long fallen into disuse. 

M4ng is classed by Grant Duff among the baltitedars, but after careful inquiry 
I find ihat here he is always considered an aldtedar. 

M'?-; 'i ''if i ' 

, * As , ^r as I can find out there is no Yeskar (or Tural) among the alCitediira. The 

, 'JIh&r'peti«n« requiredt 


Population. 
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as to whetlieT the use of tlie toriii ‘^^pate?^ was introcliicod by tlio 
Mahoraedan conquerors, or was common before tlioir timcb and so on, as 
‘ I can collect no information liere respecting tliern. 

First tben comes the patel, and then the patwari. After them tlio 
twelve 


JSaldteddrs,'^ 


1. WIidM — carpenter. 


2. K-hati-- llaoJcsmith. 


3. Gurpagari^— /iMZ-ctrcrfcr* 


4, Mhai*.^ 


Chumbhar — cun'ier. 
Kumbhur — potter. 


7. Mahali — harber. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


W arthi — washerman. 

Guru or Gurow — man who clea>ns tli& 
temple, 

Josi or loshi — astrologer. 

Blrit — hard. 

Moolla. 


It is singular, as Grant Duff remarks, that the Moolla should be 
found on the baldte establishment of a Hindd village, but that he is 
so here is undeniable. * 


The theory is that without these twelve baliitedars there can be no 
^^wasti;^^ but it is often disregarded amongst the smaller villages, 
which dispense with the Bhat, Joshfs, Gurlis, and Moolla, — getting 
them when they are wanted from adjacent villages. 

A wastP^ having got together its twelve baldteddrs then goes in 
for ten 


AHteddrs.‘^ 


1. Son^r. 

2. Jangam, or Jaggam — Lingdyat Q4ru. 

3. Maug.® 

4. Simpi — tailor, 

6. Tell 


6. Koli — water-carrier. 

7. Gosfiiu. 

8. Kurki—pyjcr and snahe-charmcr, 

9. BCui — pdn-seller, 

10. Gondaii — dnmi-heater.^ 


Besides the consideration which he enjoys in a village as the repre- 
sentative of (jovernment, the patel has 
Rights and privileges of Patels, various privileges which he dearly prizes. 

Indeed, he cares much more for these 
privileges, and for the honour of the name, than for the mem money 
value, 



The great ixiass of the patels are Kunbfsj but there are several 
C'lstes of Patels patels^ whilst a few are BrjJhmans^ 


The patwari is the village accountant and registrar. Though the 
Patwari watan has usually been conferred on 

^ ^ ' ■» Brahmans^ yet in many instances it be- 

longs to the patei of the village. When the deshinnkh holds the 
watan it will, on inquiry, be generally found that he is likewise 
the patei, though he has sunk the title for the higher one of deslimukh, 
and that it is in his capacity as such that he enjoys it. In fact, as a 
general rule, none but Brahmans and patels hold it. Where the holder is 
not a Brahman, he employs one as his guxnfehta. 

Mhdrs^ duties and Mhdrs^ rights are the same as throug’hoiit the 

whole Mardtha country. Where an ani- 
mal dies which belongs to a patei, their 
rights only extend to the flesh, and the skin has to be given back. 
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Maupan. 


TJie 


■ man 
Man. 


These privileges are of tw- o kinds : 
the man^^ and the paiT^ (g'enerally jum- 
bled into one word, ^^nianpan’^). 

arc the rights and privileges enjoyed by the patei 
at the three festivals of the Pola, the 
Dasara, and the Holf. 


The Pola, 

The Pola*’ festival. 


which takes place on the day of new-moon of Shravan 
or Bhddrapad, is a ceremony in honour of 
the bail the bullocks of the ■ whole 
village going in procession under the ^^toraip"' or sacred rope, 
dedicated to Maroti, which is made of twisted moV^ grass, and 
covered with mango leaves. The giirhi/’ or sacred pole of the 
patei, is then borne aloft to the front. The patei gives the order 
to advance, and all the bullocks (his own leading the wny) file under 
the torciUy according to the respective rai\k of their owners- The 
villagers vie with each other in having the best painted and decorated 
bullocks, and large sums are often expended in this way. 

At the Dasara a or male buffalo is provided at the village 

^ expense for a solemn sacrifice to Durga 

^ Devi. The hela is taken in procession 

lip to the ^^jhanda^^ or flag, in front of the chowri,^^ wdiere it is slaugh- 
tered by the patei with his own hand, and afterwards carried away by 
the Mhars, and eaten. 


At the Holl, 
The IIoH. 


the patei and the joshl, having met, first make 
an invocation to the rdksJias/^ or demon, 
in ^vhose honour it is held. It is then 
the patebs privilege to light the sacred pile, and he likewise provides 
the or red powder, and other accessories of the festival. 


The paiP^ are 
Pan. 


of pan-supari and naryal made to the patei on 
certain occasions, according to the means 
of the donors. 


Fupulatioa. 

Amraoti. 
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the Mhirs must now be counted some JJ.;ikluinl “ /d//- 
mMcfo” or Jangam Mhars, who have inimigrated duelly as scnvuids, 

but are still few in number. 

The Oarvagdri deserves special notice, on account ol the cxtra- 
\ ordinary influence of his mummeries over 

The Garpagari. the people. His mode of incantation is 

sinanlar First ofallheis supplied with samples ot allthe difierent kinds 
of grain grown in the village lands. At the Dasava he iimes them 
up into one large heap, which he sprinkles with the blood of the hcla 
sacrificed to D^rga. The heap is then put into a large earthen pot and 
sliaken tip 'Then a number of little pots (varying in quantity accord- 
ing to tbf taste and fancy of tbe particular necromancer) are ranged 
in a row, and have different periods of time allotted to tliem; foi' 
stance, No. 1 is the pot for (say) November 1 .to November lo; 
No. 2 that for November 16 to December 10, and so on— the periods, like 
pots, varying according to the “ averter’s^’ taste. He then fills each 

ofthelittlepots with the blood-besprinkled gram from the tog one. 
Then follow incantations not divulged to the vulgar. Ihe little pots 
are inspected daily. H a hailstorm is about to descend, warning is given 
by the grain bubbling up, as tbougb boiling, in tbe little pot, which mdi- 
cates tlie time of tbe tbreatened catastrophe, lo avert it, Durgamust be 
propitiated without delay. A buffalo calf, or a lamb or kid, must be 
movided, else must the averter” supply it Inmselt by opening a 

vein and letting the blood trickle into tbe pot. Ibat done, the hub- 

bling stops. Bub Mdroti has likewise to be appeased, and kept in 
good humour. This is not difficult, for he only requires a horn to be 
blown either in tbe averter’s house or in his own temple, or on the 
village bonndaries- 

The rest of the village inhabitants (sucli 
as cultivators, traders, c%c., are calk'd Asmina. 

Villae^es are termed either Gdon, Khera, Mauze, Kasha, or Pcpi. 
° . . (?idou. is the generic name. AAemisused 

Terms applied to villages. principally for small villages. Mauzo is 

seldom used except officially. Kasha is usually described as a village 
having a bazar, but in this district is generally one which either is or 
has been the chief town of a pargana. 

If alartre number of temples and shrines were any test of the popu- 
larity of a god, Mih’oti would certainly 
The gods.— Mdroti., palm. But ho is a mere god 

Terminus, to whose guardianship they confine their boundaries, and, 
in return for his care, erect numberless temples, sbrines, and image.s. 
But they appear to take very little further notice of him, and colobmto 
no specific rites in bis honour. I cannot find that he is anywhere 
styled Hannmdn, or that any save the educated know that he is sup- 
posed in the legends to have been the chief of the langur (monkey) 
tribe. 

" Tbe great god of tbe district is -audoubtedly Shiva, or, as be 
, is always called here, Mahddeo. The 

Makadeo. Brdbmans are bis followers to a man ; in- 

a Taiimvi Brahman is a great rarity* If you see a temple it is 


Asami. 
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(potting* Mai’oti aside) ten to one that yon will iind it dedicated to 
Maliadeo. In sickness^, however^ they resort freely to his wife^ Bnrga^ 
who is here known under the generic name of Devi. 


The Maabhaus. 


Krishna^, too^ has his devotees amongst a very strange sect indeed^ 

the Manhhaus.^ It is^ I think, a mistake 
to suppose they are all coBuohites. Some 
five -sevenths in this district, though professing the Mihibhau tenets, 
are in other respects like the general community, for they many, carry 
on business, &c. 


The Miiiibhaas worship Krishna,, and Dattatre, a son of the Rishi 
Atri (suf)posed to have been a triuno incarnation of Bramha, Vishnu, and 
Shiva. They are divided into two classes, the GJiarbdris or lay members, 
and the Bairdgis, who are both monks and nuns. Both classes are received 
into the community by a gilru, who recites a mantra as he clips off a lock 
of their hair. The Grharbaris do not shave their hair, any more than 
other Hindds, but the Bairagis, monks and nuns, are clean shaven. The 
Bairagis^ generally wear clothes stained with bdjal, or lamp-black, a 
colour prohibited to the Gharbaris. 


They are to be found in a great many villages, and their laws and 
customs are peculiar. They are prohibited from drinking the water of 
(and consequently are not supposed to live iu) a village in which 
there is a temple dedicated to any goddess (doubtless in memory of 
the ^^Muguk^). They are prohibited from drinking for three days of 
the water of the village -where a man has been murdered or poisoned, 
or killed by falling dowm a 'well. If a man dies a natural death they 
may not drink till they have visited a graveyard. They will neither 
cut nor break down a tree, large or small. They are believed to deal 
largely in charms and philters, especially if they want to get anything 
out of a person. 


Population. 

AmraotL 




^ Tho legend of their oi'ip:iti is strange. The story bere goes tlius: Afany hundred 
years ago a Brdliman, named Kislin Bbat, -vvas turned out of Cciste for keeping a beautiful 
Dlierni as liis mistress. Ivislm Bhat, a man of great attainments and knowledge, devoted 
himself to a certain goddess (name unknown), who was so pleased at his performing what 
is called “ aiinstliaiv'^ iu her honour, that she bestowed on him a ‘^muguf' (a sort of head- 
'piece which caused its w^carer to appear a Chatar hhuj” i.e., a four-armed Vishnu), 
warning him at the same time that if he let it touch the ground it would disappear. He 
then set to Tvork to found a new religion, ^Yhich he called the Alaiibhuu. The Brdbmans 
assert that its chief doctrine consists in his owm infallibility. His followers, however, 
maintain, tliat it is based upon the theory that, varying as may be the opinions of men, 
the true and honest promptings of the heart and their conscientious expression are all 
alike acceptable to the deity. Thinking him a new incarnation, his followers increased, 
and the Bnihmans became alarmed. At last, by tbe artihee of one Bhunum Bhat, a 
Brahman from Beniiros, wdio craftily insinuated himself into his favour by feigning a 
-wish to become his disciple, ho was induced, in front of a large concourse of people, 
to appear in his “ mugut” and assume the god, Ho sooner did he appear than the 
treacherous Brahman knocked the present off his head on to the gi'ound. It vanished. 
Kishn Bhat retired amid the jeex'S of the people, who saw him in his true form, and his- 
religion received a deadly blow. Ho founded four monasteries — at Bidhpur, Alahhr, 
Kashi, and- Sringiri, over which he placed the four sons he had by the Dlierni. 

* Bairagi is not the correct name, but it may stand here for the devotees. — 
[Emtoe.] 
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They are naturally hated by the Brahmans^, betwixt whom aiul them- 
selves there is a long-standing bitter feud. Tluar iTeo-tliiiikoig con- 
sists mainly in their hatred of the Bnilimanical yoke. They observe 
the laws of caste_, so far that^ though they will allow any lliudd to 
become a member of their lay community^ they will not admit any 
Mhar^ or person of equal or inferior caste^ among their devotees. 

The total population of the district is 407/270^ or 1 8*25 per cent* 

T. 1 of the province. This population is niado 

Population. ^ ^ 

‘ up as lollows : — 

Adults. Iiiffiiits. Total. 

Males 

Females 


Population, 

Amraoti. 


131,414 


The district is noticeable as having the lowest proportion throughout 

« 1 ^ X* the province of females to males, and of 

Proportion of males to fe- . « \ , n ,, ,, « 

males, and of infants to adults. infants to adults, the former being 91*6 

to the general average of 93*5 (or 2*1 be- 
low), and the latter 49*7 to 55*4 (or 5*7 below). It is also worth 
nothing that the difference between the members of the adult males 
and females is almost identical with that of the infants. 

The district is also noticeable in having almost as many deaf persons 

Deaf -persons. found in the rest of the 

^ * province. 

The Mnsalman population is 31,842, which is 7*7 per cent., or 1 in 
Miisalmans. ^ should say nine-tenths would find it 

difficult to prove their descent, though some 
12,000 are put down as Pathdns, Saiyads, &c. 

The agricultural population* amounts to 81,696 (or 20 per cent. 

of the whole population), of which 48,862 

Agricultural population. are landholders, and the rest subah ten- 
ants, labourers, &c. 

The proportion of agriculturists in the district to the total number 
m the pro-vince is 18-22 per cent. 

The proportion of agriculturists in the district to its own adult 
population is 58-10 per cent. 

Number of villages and pro- Tlie number of villages is 911. The 
portion of inhabitants. average per village is 447 persons. 

general average population of villages in 


It is almost needless to 
f of November 1867. 


say that the following averages are taken from the 
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It lias tlie largest number of villages 
' w from 1^000 to 5^000 inliabitants^ viz.. 

Hi la 1 an b. gg^ 28* 73 per cent, of tbe whole province. 

r /^AA . 1 A AAA It IIS'S four towns ranging from 5,000 

5,000 to 10,000. . inhabitants, or 17-f per cent. 

In mendicants Amraoti shows very badly. The following is the 
Mendicants proportion to the adult male population — 

10*26 per cent. 

The Rajputs or Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, are put down as number- 

^ . ing 10,500 and 5,529 respectively. They 

ajpu s an aits} as. regarded here as the offspring of 

wmmen of those castes who a long time ago went astray. 

There are two kinds of Kolis, the 
Kumbhur and the ordinary Koli. 

y . The Jains are divided into eleven 

Jams. T 

classes, viz. : — 

1. Dur. 5. Bagarwar. 9. Ujni Pari war. 

2. Benoray. * C. Gangarwar. 10. Gajuwar. 

8. Nevay. 7. Oswar. 11. Borwar. 

4. Bonyar. 8. Pariwar. 

The Parbliils here are regarded as the 
Parbhus. offispring of K^asth fathers and Brah- 

man i mothers* 

Except the Brahmans, the Vaisya Sondrs, and one or two other 

^ ’ castes, all Hindu women here are allowed 

K.vst and second marnagea. ^ a^arriage. Some of the 

deslimukh families, who hold their heads high, forbid it also. There is 
this difference between a first and second main-iage. In the former, if 
a woman goes wrong, her husband can give her ^ farlihattinama or bill 
of divorce; whilst if he goes wrong she has her redress. But in the 
second either may dissolve the marriage. 

The Berari Brahmans here are distinguished from their western 
p brethren by their small turbans, and their 

rd mans. long coats which come below their knees, 

and have waists which are almost as high as the armpits. 

The district contains the largest number (though not the highest 
proportion) of Brahmans, viz,, 11,880, which gives a proportion to the 
total population of 2*92 per cent., as compared with 1*8 in Akola, 3*1 
in Mehkar, 2*1 in Blichpiir, and 1*65 in Whn, the proportion in the 
whole province being 2*28 per cent. 

The foreign Brahmans are mostly to be i^und amongst pleaders, 
muniins, and traders, whilst Berdr Brahmans are chiefly to be met with 
in Governmoiit service, such as patw^iris, giimashtas, and k^rkims. 


Population, 

ximruoti. 
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Population, 

Akola. 


Akola, 


district contains nineteen entire parganas and ])ortions of 
p , . twelve otliers. It lias twenty-six; kasl)a 

opua ion. chief towns^ 1^175 nianms (villages as 

distingnislied from kasbas.)^ and 224 hamlets^ or dcpeiideut lio rues toads. 


There are 447,558 inhabitants, consisting of- 


Adult 


Juvenile , 


5 Males 160,335 } 

Females 150,408 T™" 

^ Males 91,117 ^ 

' \ Females 79,098 i 


classified as follows : — 

1 sfc. Christians .t 

. : 78 1 

7tb. 

Vaisva 

2nd. Jews 

10 

8th. 

Shudra 

3rd, Parsis 

45 

9tk 

Ontcastes 

. 4tb. Mahomedans 

39,030 

10th. 

Aborigines .. 

5 th, Brahmans..,. 

14,482 

23,984 

lltb. 

Hindu sects 

6th. Ksbatrijas 



31,161 

285,085 

72,486 

15,157 

6,040 


Under the Fourth. Class (Mahomedans) are included- 


Tribal, 

Saiyad 5,304 

FatMn 9,167 

Moglial 955 

liaMni 12 

Arab 7 

Bobila, 29 

Jurvi Bbil 443 

Otlier castes 250 

Indefinite. 

Sbeik 20,515 

Bectarian. 

Bbora 69 


Pnckali, or Bbisti 

Kacbi 

Prostitute 

Kangar 

Lahari 

Beef Butcher* 

Mutton do 

Mauiar 

Pinjari 

Kaim Kadi 


49 

36 

32 

70 

4 

188 

85 

34 

47 

5 


Under the Fifth Class religioas ministers and professors 


Madari ... 
Biwangan 
Asbkari ... 
Banva...... 


119 

9 

3 

39 


Mnjawar , 
Fakir ... 
Ibi'zada . 


5 
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Under the Eighth Class (Shiidras) a, re included- 


1. Kunbis 2,09,4-16 

2. Malis 45,760 

3. Kosbtis 156 

4. Banjiiras, HimUi 3,593 

5. Sim pis (tailors) 5,465 

0. Tells (oil -men) 1 2^828 

7. Bbobis (washermen) 4,717 

8. Lobars (blacksmiths) 1,719 

Under Ninth Class, Outoastes- 

1. Mh&a, Dier of all trades, 

and countries Si, 670 

2. Bbers (tanners) 792 

CbambMrs (sboemakersf ... 6,241 

4." Hangs 7,434 

5* Kolatis(prostifcat0) ......... 578 


9. Kaliils piquor-sellers) 1,52J, 

10. Bbangars (sbepbords) 13,273 

11. Bbois (bearers) 

12. Garpagaris (astrologers) 1,76{> 

13. Soirirs (jewellers) 

14. Hajams (barbers) 7,167 

15. Vidurs and Krisbnapaksbis ... 2^305 

16. Sutars (carpenters) 5^223 


6. Bahuriipi 30 

7. Piisi and other Parclis (fowl* 

^ ®f) 2,194 

8. Kaikari (mat-maker) 476 

9. Birudi 201 
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■U ncler tlio Tenth Class, Aborigines, are included- 


1. Gonda 2,361 

2. Bliils 551 


Kolia 9,408 

A'nds 2,777 


Under tlie Eleventli Olass^ Hindi! Sects- 


1. Lingayat 

274 

6. 

jSTanak Shuhi 

17 

2. »1 ain 

1,196 

7. 

SauvfLsi 

1 

3. Vishnoi 

915 

a 

7 

jDairao’i 

176 

4. Sildis 

17 

9. 

_ to **** ** 

Jotri 

505 

5. Manbhdu 

973 

.10. 

Gosain 



Tlie population is tlius employed — 


Class V., In- 
ti tistrial. 


Class vi., Ill' 
definite. 


p. • p i As Government servants 3,801 

Engaged in defence of the country 7,937 

csb na . ^ The learned professions 2,251 

Class ii. Domestic, women and children excluded J . . . 68,093 

Class hi ^ Commercial, who buy and sell in trade 2,534 

' } Engaged in the conveyance of men, goods, and animals 0,191 

Class iv., Agri-^ Persons progressing or working in hand 75,849 

ciiiturai. i? Persons engaged about animals 0,130 

f xlrts .and mechanics ‘^10,300 

Piaco XT Tn I Textile f^ibrics, dress =^10,325 

Jncfv/ol "■"( J'ood and drink 1,258 

I Dealers in animal substances 907 

L Do. in vegetables 134 

Cluss vi Tn.< 

< Persons of property 1,548 

* C Persons sui:)poid.ed by the community 6,100 

Nearly all onr Miisalmau deslimuklis (they exist in Akot^ Jalgaon^ 
and all over the Balupdr taluk) are descendants from Brdliman or 
Mariitha converts.' The patw fciship, or village clei'kship of Mauza A%ar 
of theAkola taluk is held by a Musalman convert family — the exception 
for all BeiTir. 

Again^ our Khakrob or Bhangi is a Musalmaii, and should not 
apparently have been classed as outcaste ; lie is slighted, but not ex- 
cluded from religious privileges^ as Hindi! outcastes are. ♦ 

The Kolatis are outcaste prostitutes, whose men live by hunting 
and on their female relations^ earnings, while they are carefully jealous 
of their wives ; they muster 578 sti’ong. 

The ‘^^Pasis,^^ literally snarers, are shown as a distinct caste; they 
are a section of the Pardis,^^ or fowlers ; all belong to the wandering 
tribes, besides Mangs,^^ KaikMis,^^ Kolatis/^ Ciiitar Bahu- 

rupV"^ ^SJogi,^^ &c., &c. With these exceptions the returns are, on the 
whole, most reliable. There are one or two points which require a little 
further notice. 

In regard to space, the population is 181 to a square mile. 
Taking the limits of town land only, we have this result, that each 
inhabitant has an average of 600 square feet of space to live upon, 
four persons living in each house. ^ 

* These figures are not quite reliable ; they are approximate only. 




Population. 
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Eacli agriculturist, recorded tenant, lias on tlie average acres 
of cultivated land ; and tliere is only lialf an aero of waste available lor 
allotment to eacli male adult of the agriculturist classes. 

The returns show that the juveniles exceed the half of tl io a dults, 

there is more than one child to every two adults, or one and one- 
fourth children (nearly) to each adnlt female. This gives a very high 
percentage, but we must remember that natives are really very bad 
judges of ages. 

Another remarkable result brought out by the Census is the excess 
of males over females, which is, beyond doubt, very much caused by 
continual immigration from the north countries. 

The religions are Hindu and Mahomedan, as indicated by the 
. castes. The majority are Hindus. These 

eigions. ^ ^ ^ religions have so frequently and ably 

been written about that iSiere seems to be nothing to add to what has 
been already published. 

Among the Hindus, next to the Brahmans, who usurp exclu- 
sive privileges and ceremonials, the richer Maruthas follow in religion 
privileges up to a certain point ; while the poorer Hindus and oiitcastes 
are restricted to the most ordinary forms and ceremonies. 

The Kunbis practise to a very great extent Mahomedan shrine- 
worship and vows. On these occasions the Musalman fixkir or Mujawar 
officiates as priest, and encourages ceremonials forbidden by theKonin. 

On the other hand the Musalmdns lean on the joshi, consulting 
him for auspicious days in. marriages and trading, and other specula- 
tions, while they seem as bitter as ever in objecting to Hindu music 
within hearing while at devotion in their mosques. 

The Dher, a Hindu outcaste, who eats carrion, will not touch 
pork ; it is unclean to him, because, in his capacity of village menial, 
he carries the Musalman^s food. The Kunbis and Malis eat pig freely, 
and are fond of it, while they consider the Dher, who wonT touch it, 
unclean. 

The mutton-butcher, a Musalman, cannot eat beef, or inter- 
marry with beef-butchers— a restriction evidently originating in the 
endeavour to propitiate Hindd prejudices. The Hindu mutton-butcher 
is a katlk, who does not seem to be capable of acquiring skill in dress- 
ing the meat he offers for sale. 

The Manbhaus, though vowed to celibacy, have been accused of 
unchastity. Under full vows they are said to be allowed to marry, the 
ceremony being of two kinds. According to one rite the couple roll 
about before the mahani until they touch, which touch unites them for 
life. According to the other, both persons go before the mahant with 
their begging wallets, which the priest ties together, and the marriage 
knot is fast. 

Already, like the G-os^ins, many have returned to a secular life, 
buying, selling, and trading. 
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Tlie principal feature in tlie religion is abstinence from injuring 
animal life. They admit a kind of balf-disciple from various castes ; 
these do not wear the black dress^ and do not detach themselves from 
secular connections. All Manbhuus, and those wdio adopt the faith 
as just described,^ quit their villages at Dasara, on account of the 
male bufialo sacrifice^ and remain in the fields until it is over ; when 
questioned in respect to every-day slaughter in stations and large 
villages they have no answer to give. 

The Sanyasis were few at the Census of 1867^ because they had as- 
sembled at the Pandharpdr fair. There is no doubt that they aro 
declining; they cannot exist except in a large community of Brah- 
mans^ from the custom they have to observe of not dining at the same 
house for more than three successive days- 

A new sect is fast starting into life. All castes in common^ even 
outcastes;, at Pandharpur fair can for a few piqe obtain a necklace (mal) 
composed of beads^ made of roots of the tulas (pcipniim sanctum) plant, 
to which they swear entire servitude, acknowledging it to supersede all 
family ties and relations. Themselves and all they have are said by 
them to know but one proprietor, the mal. A Brahman belonging to 
this sect has to ofier obeisance to the mal on a Dher's neck. This 
appears to be a clear cut at Brahmanical exclusiveness. 

Bulda^na, 

( Formerly Meh har. ) 

The population may be divided into classes, as under : — 

Hindus 332,538 

Musalmans 20,82 1 ^ 

Europeans, Eurasians, and Native Christians 77 


Total 353,436 

Of the Hindu population, the following castes appear in the returns, 
as below : — 


Brahmans 10,545 

Kunbis 158,289 

Hhers 38,928 

Mdnp 8,096 

Brinjaras 11,591 

Telis 9,043 

Ahids 7,444 

Kajptits 3,465 

Malis 14,424 

Bhangars 7,850 

Sonhrs 3,505 

Baniyas 4,745 

Kolis 2,607 


Gonds ^ 309 

Bhils 416 

AldnbMus * 420 

Lhrs 1,777 

Jains 77 

Bundelas 317 

Sfvlis ) „„ , ( 1,990 

Eiimbhhrs 2,376 

Marw^lris 2,819 

Other castes 40,7 56 


Total 332,538 


The sects into which these castes are subdivided are very numerous ; 
for instance, there are fourteen different sects of Brahmans, nine sects of 
Knnbis, twelve sects of M^lis, ten sects of Eajpfits, eight sects of Mar- 


These are the Census returns for the Mehkar district. 
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wdris, and so on. The numbers of difierent castes w shown as lib m . 1 
of these the most remarkable perhaps are the lollowmg ""I' 

people are in appearance like tho Gonds, and are smd to bo an u s u t 
from them ; they occupy for the most part tho hilly couniiy ly ng bo 
twixt the table-land ot Mehkar district and the plains, ill y .} ■ v 
only Mara tlia. Many villages are occupied by t^lieni ontircly, and i.i> 
patels of these villages are A'nds. They are cleaner ni person than 
Gonds, and are rather industrious ; they arc tolerably good miltivatous, 
they take wild bees’ nests, bring firewood from the luugles, and they 
make good watchmen; their women wear tho cJwh,* and tlio men aio 
well dressed generally. In many things they rosomblo the Gonds, and 
in others the Knnbi. One would suppose tlioy must have liceii Gonds 
originally, who remained in these hills when the milux ol Maia Jias into 
the country drove the Gonds into the Satpnras and country nortawards, 
and that they gradually assumed the language aud customs opno Kim- 
bis in some things, whijp they retained some of tho characteristics ot 
the Gonds. They can give no account of themselves.. In religion tliey 
are much the same as the Kunbi. They burn their dead. If they are not 
very poor they will eat the fiesh of animals, except cows flesh ; and tliey 
will eafc .food prepared by a Kunbi; or drink water from a Jvnn .) b 
hands, though the Kunbi will not take food or water troiu an A nd. 
They are more moderate than Gonds in their consumption ot liquor, ilic 
name of And cannot be accounted for. 

The Gonds are few in number, 309, and are chiefly found m 
the Mehkar taluk, near and amongst tho hills. No descri])tion of them 
seems necessary, as they are evidently tho same as Gouda olsew une. 

They have a distinct language of their own. Water they call A, fire 

'‘kis.” Their dress is very scanty. They are generally cultivators 
and labourers, and can speak Mardtlia. 

The Kolis are said to have come originally from the Western 
Ghdts (the Thalghdt, Borghdt, and localities in that neighbourhood). 
They do not intermarry witli any otlier castes^ and tlioy generally live 
in billy parts of tlie country. Their religion is inucli tlie same as tliat 
of tlie Kunbi, They are much more numerous in the Chikli taluk than 
in the other two. 

yhe Bhils are said to hove come originally from tho^ country 
betwixt Ahmadnagar and Khanclesh. They almost always live in jungly 
or hilly tracts of country. Almost all the Bhils in this district oj*o 
found in Ohikli taluk. They are frequently entertained as village.) 
watchmen; and seem well fitted for that duty. Tho prepoiiclorauco oi 
both these two castes in taluk Chikli would support the inference that 
they have spread from the country to the west of tliat taluk. 

A remarkable caste is that oiLdr. They are generally nicrcliants 
or sdohdrSf and usually wealthy. Thpy say they came from Gulburga.; 
in the Dakhan, which was at one time a very important city. The first 
L&s who came to this district settled at Patekheldu; and from there they 
have spread all over the district. 

remarkable caste also is that of Naghdt. There ar.e only fifteen 

in the district, and they are a sort of Briniara; or rather a sect of tho 

, , ; 

y \ ^ Boddices, # 
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Brinjari caste, ^riiey beg from Brinjari Kunbis and will only eafc 
and drink from tliem. Tiiey subsist entirely by begging. 

10. The Bundelas are all settled at one place^ viz.j, Pateklielda_, 
wkere they have formed a sort of colony ; they came in the first instance 
with troops about 150 years ago^ and their families having followed them 
they liave not mixed with the people of the country at all. They are 
believed to be pure Rajputs, 


rupi;iIa.tio2i. 

•Buidanra. 


Eliclipu'r. 

The population of this district is 
Divisions of Classes. principally Hindu. It is divided into five 

great classes^ viz. : — 

Brfdimans^ or priests; Kshatriya, or military classes; Vaisya,.^ or 
mercantile class ; Siidra; the Kunbi^ or agricultural class ; and Sankar- 
jatl; or mixed class. 

According to the Consus taken on the night intervening between 
rlio 7lh and 8th November 1867^ the numbers were as follows: — 

13,211 
3,620 
■ 4 , 770 ■ 

185,928 ■ 

172,546 
2,073 
26,047 


Brail mans 
K,sh«ati*iya .... 

Viiisya 

Siidra 

Mixed castes, 
Oiiteastes ..., 
Miisaliuuus 


Agricultural. Of these 259,404 were agricultural, 

Non-agrieuituraL and 148,791 non-agTicultural. 

The theology and doctrines of the Hindus in this district have no 

marked distinction from their general 
Religion. creed and worship throughout India. The 

great divisions among Hinclds are those who acknowledge the siiprom- 
acy of Vishnu, and those who assert the superiority of Mahadeo. The 
lliiidus of this district belong to the latter class. 

Languages. Maratha, Urdd, and Gond.. 

It will only be necessary to describe the manner and customs of 
. ^ the Kunbi, who is in excess of all other 

Maimers ami Customs. district. 

The fifth day after birth is devoted to the worship of Sato 
(Durga), who during the night is snp« 
posed to write its fate on tlie child^s 
forehead ; the child is kept in the dark, and its relations have to remain 
awake. 

On the twelfth day the child is named ; the ceremony is called 
„ . Bdrsi. It receives two names, one after 

the star under which it is supposed to have 
been born, and the other a familiar naine> by which it is called, ITayers 
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for tke child are offered to the Kulswamh or household god^ and Brah- 
mans are feasted. 

In the fifth yeai* tlie cliild^s hair is 
cut, the ceremony being called jfiwal/^ 

Boys are married from the age of five to fifteen, and girls 
. from five to ten. The girTs father 

Marriage. generally looks out for a husband. If 

the parents agree, and it is found that the stars under which the boy 
p ,, p ^ and girl were born are in conjunction, the 

0 1 arcar. ceremony of betrothal takes place, which 

consists in the girl receiving a breast-cloth and a sheet, and the boy 
a shawl and a ring. 

Some time after this the marriage takes place. The hoy and 
Marriage. family go to the girFs village, and he 

and the girl are covered with haldi {tur- 
meric), and then wash, and worship the Knlswami and the god Ganpati. 
In the evening Brahmans hold a sheet up between them, and at the 
time fixed jawdri is thrown on them by the people present; the sheet is 
let drop, and the marriage is complete. The people are feasted for four 
days, during which time a string, called kankan,^^ which on the first 
day is tied on the girFs wrist, remains there. Presents are given to the 
bride and bridegroom, who then go to the latter^s house, where they 
swear mutually to be faithful, and the husband to protect the wife, and 
the wife to be obedient. The bride remains eight days in her hus- 
hand^s house; then there is a festival in propitiation of ‘^DevF^ called 
gondhaV^ and the bride returns to her parents. 
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Eliohpur. 


in pi'OCGRsion iinderneatli it, according to the position of tlieir owners* 
At the Dasara the senior man in the village on the night of the first day 
tells the Mang to bring abufiEalo; the senior 4hen wounds it on the 
neck, and puts some of the blood on the threshold of the village; the 
buffalo is then taken before the idol and its head is cut off and buried 
in front of the idol* 

TheKunbis do not drink spirits, but eat meat— mutton and wild pig. 

Men and women eat separate, and a son 

Food. can only eat* with his father until the age 

.of ten*. ■' . , 

Wn^'n. 

The Census taken in November 1867 .shows that the population 
. of the district is altogether 477,361 souls, 

opuation, or 86*6 persons^ to the square mile; de- 

ducting, however, 2,500 square miles of waste tracts from the area of 
the entire district, the population is as 1 70 to the square mile. There 
are several parganas, almost uninhabited ; some of them were entirely so 
at the time of the Assignment ; but very recently this immense waste 
became here and there dotted by small hamlets. On the other hand the 
northern parganas (Talegaon, N^igaon, and Kota), and those on the 
right bank of the Wardha, are well populated. These parganas give 
the following results per square mile 

1. Ktiigaon 167*4 pei* square mile. 

2. Talegaon 196'1 do. 

3. Kota 165-5 do. 

4. Edtii Amraoti 124 do. 

5. Wai-ki 146-3 do. 

0. WAn 110 do. 

By way of a contrast, the rate of population per square mile in the 
following parganas is remarkable ; — * 

1. Ela Bara 49 per square mile. 

2. Wai 24 do. 

3. Mahfir 113*1 do. 

4. Khirda 37 *3 do. 

6. Sindklier 51*2 do, 

0, Saifca 38*2 do. 

For the last two years a tide of immigration has been slowly set- 
ting in from the east and from the south. 

The agricultural population is 83,143, and the non-agricultural 
66,393. The former exceed the latter by 21*1 per cent. 

There is the usual variety of castes in this district, but the Hindiis 
predominate as 21*9 to 1. 

The Mahomedan element is weak. Of 20,810 Mahomedans, there 
are many who belong to other provinces, and are temporary residents. 
The whole of the castes belonging to Northern India, such as Kanojeas, 
Mdrwdris, Kshatris, Ac., are a floating population, who are employed 
either in the service of Government, or in other ways, and who, after 


* Out of the same (Editor.) 
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amassing a competency according to tlicir stations, return to tl.eir native 
countries. 

Til© castes of the fixed population are as under 

»sr S; «.« 

asiaif. S5S 

4. Tidurs, KaUls =. d ati,0-18 

5, M -• ^ 

C. Sonar KosMi CWmbhik, Kolum 71,402 

Witli tlie exception of tlie Mahomedans, tliero is no wide diilor- 
ence in religious faith. The Ilindds of every 

shinners of “ Maliudeo” It is true that each caste keeps within its on n 
SI, and practises certain acts peculiar to itself; but Ac di lereiiee m 
fundamental principles of religion is nil or very slight, 
themselves of paramount importance, as i 

Bias Miw to iirll, mamage. md d^fl. one tooto is totagmoled 

from another. The language ot the dis- 
Language. undoubtedly Maratha, though in 

the southern part of the district Tclugn is spoken by 17,395 persons. 

• It is very soft and expressive. 

In manners and customs tlio Hiiulils, as a body^ are tlie same 
(with very insignificant difterencos) all over the distiricts. Lxcept 
those persons accustomed to mix with Mahomedans, the nianiiers ot 
the rustic population are, as a rule, rough, rudo, and repelling. 
They are generally shy of strangers, and when in this mood their pecu- 
liar disposition is seen in its worst shape ; but to those they know, and 
■who can speak their language, they relax in their manners, and become 
communicative, are easily controlled, and very submissive. Ibey are 
quiet, inoffensive, and fond of ease. Their devotion to their home- 
steads and families is so great that they look upon a separation Irom 
them as a calamity of the worst kind. As a rule, they are, in their 


PojMilaiioii. 
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iiriicle. Tlio ciLstoinR prevailing among ilie .Banjaram, tlm only oilier 
peculiar race in tluB district^ liave also been piiblislied; it only remains 
to point out lierc some of tlie salient points on wlridi tliey differ from 
tlie rest of the population. Tliough conforming to tlie usual observ- 
ances of tliG Eiiidii religion^ they differ in many social cliaract oris tics. 
Their daughters are not married during infancy^ but attain puberty 
before marriage; after which the latitude previously allowed them in 
their unmarried state is at once curbed. They are not allowed to sleep 
upon beds_, and for the first month or two of their newly- married lives 
they appear veiled before tlic rest of their own community. The mar- 
riage ceremony also differs miicli from that of the Hindus. 

There are two distinct tribes of Banjaras in this district, the 
^^Oharans^'^ and the Math liras/'’ while the mendicants are called 
Dharis.'” The last-mentioned observe the rites of circumcision. The 
men di'ffer little in their costume from the people of the district; not so 
the women. Tho wearing apparel of the two tribes, while differing 
from each other, forms a pleasing contrast to that of their Hindii 
neighbours. Their ornaments, chiefly of ivory, are peculiar to themselves ; 
they work on cloth with great taste and elegance. Their skirts and 
their bodies are beautifully embroidered by themselves. Under the 
denomination of ‘^Banjdras^^ Mathiiras, who wmar the j an wa,^^ or sacred 
thread, are in variably included. They rarely mix with the population,, 
but live separately, and at some distance from villages, in great or small 
encampments, according to their number, called ^Man das The naik 
or the head-man has great influence; his power seems to have diminished 
under British rule, as he has lost the authority of administering punish- 
ment in tlie rude but effectual fashion prevalent before the Assignment. 
In civil matters, to this day, disputes are adjudicated amongst them- 
selves, in preference to resorting to law-courts. 

They are, as arule, very hardy. They are free from that timid man- 
ner so characteristic of the mild liindds. Their bearing is frank and inde- 
dendent, and they hold the weak Hiiidil in utter contempt. They are, 
unfortunately, too prone to indulge in intoxication, and under the influ- 
ence of liquor become very lawless, and in this state very often com- 
mit robberies and other crimes accompanied by violence. But of late 
there is a marked improvement in their behaviour ; severe punishment, 
with other active inea sures, has had a salutary check. It is supposed 
tliat these Banjaras came into the Dakliaii as grain-carriers during the 
Mahoinodan invasion, and have since remained here. They are chiefly 
grain-carriers to tliis day ; their business is inaiii]}^ confined to import- 
ing rice from Dhanda, in the Eaipur district, and taking salt there. 
Those of them in poor circumstances earn their livelihood by cutting 
grass and wood, in which they are ably assisted by their -wives. No 
instance of infanticide amongst the Banjaras of this district has ever 
come to notice. 
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Section IV . — Local Listrihution of Races. 

Thus the Berdr inhabited by Hindds and Mahomedans was, and 
still, partly bounded on two sides by those lines of separation be- 
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Populatioii. tween races wMch Di\ W. W. Hmiter lias termed otlmical frontiers/^ 
Distribution All aloiig tlie northern limit of this province tlio Gdwilgarh hills and 
effaces. their skirts are peopled by non* Aryans — Korkus^ Gonds, and Blifis. 

Beyond the angle of its northern and eastern honndaries lay, in the 
Middle Ages, the Gauli kingdom of Kherla; in later times that angle 
was surrounded by the teiTitory of the Goiid chief of Deogarh. Up to 
the date of the Mardtha conquests the whole country beyond the 
eastern frontier of Berar helonged to non-Aiyaii tribes? and the wild 
country within its south-eastern corner is to this day mostly inhabited 
by Gonds* All these tribes? though in the jungles they still conserve 
their primitive mode of life, have settled down to agriculture wherever 
their country has been cleared, as in parts of W un, and are now honest, 
peaceful, and inoffensive. They may have now and then been concerned 
in gang-robberies ; yet on the whole they have given no serious trouble 
to any orderly government, British or Native, since the end of the 
Mardtha war of 1817. In more disturbed times they were a constant 
source of irritation to strong rulers, and of exasperation to weak ones. 
If we may judge from occasional allusions to them in history, we infer 
■ that in the Middle Ages these non- Ary an chiefs constantly made savage 
^ raids upon the lowlands ; taking their advantage of dissension between 
rival kings in the Dakhan, or of distant expeditions which drained 
Berdr of its army. Like Shakspeare^s weasel Scot of the same period, 
they invaded the unguarded nest of the Bahmani king, and sucked his 
princely eggs whenever the Mahomedan vulture was in prey elsewhere. 
Then in those latter days of empire, when Aurangzeb and successive 
viceroys were fairly bayed by Mardtha hordes, the highland clans made 
havoc over Berar, and worried the struggling Moglial as small darts 
plague a Spanish fighting-bull. Down to so late a period as 1820 the 
province was much damaged by their depredations. 

No other conduct or policy could in those times be expected of 
independent border tribes ; their strategy has been the same all over the 
world. They are never tamed until their tribal union and autocracy have 
been broken up by a strong hand. But when the Miisalmans are 
accused of dealing with the non- Aryan tribes as with ^Svild beasts, the 
Government which holds Berar in trust from them may take up their 
defence, and may ask what more could have been done than tvas done 
by the Moghal emperors. It is certain that they tried much to win 
over and conciliate the chiefs of the Gdwilgarh hills, for all the petty 
claim liberal grants and privileges under patents from Delhi. 
Bakht Buland of Deogarh voluntarily embraced the faith of Islam, and 
was graciously received at Delhi with much honour by Aurangzeb# 
Baja Bam Sing of Chdnda obtained from the Emperor Mahomed 
Ghdzi a seal, upon which he is instituted vassal of the highest class, 
and others of his house had received marks of imperial favour. Then 
the Bhils of the Sdtpui^as had been enlisted in a sort of local militia 
by Aurangzeb, who really did his best, so far as we can trace his policy, 

^ to pacify them, by entrusting to their charge the whole hill-country 

,, westward; and the Kolis of the Aianta range guarded those passes 

— - 

Dictiamary of Non-Aryan Languages? Dissertation, p. 8, 
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nndcr their own naiks^ who held land in fee for the service. The 
hereditary watchmen in the submontane villages belonged to these 
tribes. Those Vvdio believe that our mission in the niueteonth century 
is to redress the unutterable wrongs of the non-Aryans under our 
predecessors might lind it even now difficult to suggest a wiser or 
more humane policy than was pursued by the Mahomedan government 
in Bcrar^ so long so they had power to carry it on. 

What has been done by our own Government for the Bhils of this 
part of India is narrated in a most interesting paper among the Bombay 
Government Eecords."^' It is there told (and the description applies 
also to Berar) how the excesses of the Bhils rose to a great height 
during the struggle for Ehandesji between Marathas and Moghals. 
Until after 1803 the country was utterly prostrate under a complication 
of famine^ anarchy;, and wasting guerilla warfare. This period^ known 
as the Band amal, gave the Blijls their crowning opportunity^ and the 
whole nation organized itself into gangs of ;^hmderhig assassins. Of 
course the native government^ which could not suppress these banditti^ 
had no resource save in barbarous cruelty to individual robbers wken 
caught. It is useless for a weak ruler to be merciful ; but the concilia- 
tory policy of the British (who were strong enough to adopt it) was 
employed from 1825 with admii'able judgment and long-suffering per- 
severance. The recorded facts positively contradict all Dr. Hunter^s 
description of the manner in which the hill-tribes were treated by 
English governors. The charges of ignorance and careless mismanage- 
ment are completely refuted; the grave exordium which opens his 
Dissertation is quite inapplicable to this part of India. 

And no doubt the policy of the Moghal emperors was very often 
successful in disintegrating the aboriginal tribe^ and in diffusing its 
members gradually through the settled population,, where their descend- 
ants can now be traced as substantial cultivators or hereditary craftsmen. 
It is dangerous to generalize from Bengal about such a vast and 
heterogeneous population as that of India. The annalists of Berdr, 
as of many other provinces, may demur to the assertion that Indian 
History t is one long monotonous recital of how the children of the soil 
have been driven deeper and deeper into the wilds^^ — that on the one 
side has always been contemptuous detestation, and sullen fury on the 
other.-’^ Of course the aggressive tribds, who obstinately clung to a free 
life of predatory border- warfare, have necessarily been forced backwards 
by the ever-widening circle of civil life. There is no other possible method 
of dealing with such neighbours ; concessions and conciliation invariably 
fail with them, whether they be Maoris, North American Indians, or wild 
Asiatic tribes ; because a half-nomad people cannot live with a settled 
nation. Each wants the land for a different purpose, so one must quit ; 
for no one was ever cajoled by beneficent legislation Into giving up the 
necessaries of life. But in all such gradual expatriations there is a 
large number of wild men who submit, and settle down within the 
pale. Mr. G. Campbell some time ago discussed the question whether 

’ *** No. XXTI. (Hew Senes.) 

t Dissertation prefixed to Comparative Dictionary, page 4. 
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those classes, which he calls Helot, arc not the dilavial deposits 
of the recedinoc waters of non- Aryan oecapation; luid tlioic is gooL 
Ln-ound, so far as physical form can guide us, for ranging among 
the non- Aryans of Berhr not only the servile castes or 
but others which by no means form the dregs of society. W ho, in- 
deed, will undertake to draw the lino between Aryan and uon-Aiyvaa 
with any pretence to philosophic certfiinty ? W o ciinnot now ^raoe^ 
in Berar by language, by customs, by physique, or by habits of litc ^ 
none of these arc positive signs of identity. On tne one hand, o 
should bo puzzled to give reasons for assuming the very numerous fami- 
lies of Dhers or Mhars, the beef-eating drudges of Berar, to he of uoj'-- 
Aryan stock-their physical type has no marked abovigiuahty On Bio 
other hand, we have the Hindu Banjiira and Lambaui, with yoA.s oi 
divisions bearing Eajpdt names; yet from their look, their customs, 
and their ways of life, we might judge their clans to be strongly lea- 
vened by non- Aryan cominixtare,_if not by descent 1 hen land- 

liolding Kolis, who deny all affinity with the Kolls of the hill; wo have 

dubious pastoral tribes; and we have such cultivating communitios as 

the A'luh, whose name seems to indicate a local tribe; and who, with- 
out any servile habits or typical features, carry some marks of a race 
not Hindu. 

We are not now upon tho broad aligned path of written history : 
we are groping among tho faint tracks of a wilderness, with just a pen- 
umbra of scientific light to show the outline of past evonts, and barely 
enouo-h historical chart for recognizing the main landmarks. V\ e know 
that a process of continued change is now going on among the aborigi- 
nal races; that they alter their* mode of life to suit different conditioiivS 
of existence ; that their languages decay ; and that they gradually go oyer 
to the dominant Aryan religions— and we may reasonably believe that 
this process has been working for centuries. All analogy would lead 
us to conclude that whenever one race has fairly prevailed over another 
the conquered race separates into two parties. One party remains in 
tho land, serves its masters, is continually recruited from beyond tho pale, 
is gradually melted and mixed in the crucible of circumstances, until 
ethnic varieties dissolve and disappear. Tho other party takes to the 
wolds and fastnesses, where it can inaiutain its independent existence, 
and may remahi isolated for cenlyiries after the first conquest. It is 
easy eiiough to measure the wide gulf which divides the non-Ai^an of 
the jungle from his civilized contemporaries ; hut in Berar we may count 
it almoSi impossible to analyse after so many generations tho aboriginal 
element in our composite settled population. 

Section V. — Languarjos. 

The general language of the country is Mardtha, lyhich i.s said to 
be spoken in Berdr with much provincial accent and idiom. To the 
south-east it acquires a tincture of Telugd ; but tho whole Musalmau 
population speaks bad. IJrdd, and never uses Maratha ; tho Urdu is, 
moreover, understood, and even spoken imperfectly, throughout the 
province, which, it must bo remembered, has been under Mahornedan 
rule for five centuries and a half. The Bond and Korku of the Gawil- 
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garli Mils and tlie Wiln jungles haye preserved each their original 
tongue^, but the Bhil has lost his tribal language, its disuse having 
been probablj encouraged by wholesale conversion of the Bhils to 
Mahomedanism. 

Possibly it may still linger among the Nehals of the Melghdt, who 
are said to have a peculiar dialect or patois different from that of the 
Gond and Ivorku. 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Section I. — Trade. 

<• 

The great staple produce which the province exports, by which 
cultivation flourishes, traders grow rich, and the taxes are paid, is 
cotton. So much, however has of late years been written about Berar 
cotton, the trade has been so carefully fostered and encouraged, and its 
general course is so well known (while it is, moreover, so variable), 
that this Gazetteer need only give an outline of the more prominent 
and permanent condition of production and distribution in their pre- 
sent state. 

The best cotton is grown in the vale of Berar, or the Payanghat 
districts lying north of the Ajanta hills, and here also are the large 
trading-towns. Amraoti, Akot, and Ehamgaon are the only places 
worth mention as considerable marts for cotton-dealing, but at every 
little town and substantial village, at the railway stations, and at all 
the country markets, a certain amount of petty commerce goes on. In 
the Berar valley 'a great proportion of the cotton is brought straight 
to the principal markets or bazars by the growers themselves. The 
rest is brought by the small local dealers who have given advances 
to the cultivators, or have managed • to buy in the villages from the 
poorer class of cultivators, or from the upper sort of land-owners, who 
are too proud to clean and cart their own crops. At the large markets 
are plenty of exporting merchants, ^European and Native, most of 
them from Bombay, but a few resident, who buy and despatch by rail- 
way. Up above the gh^s south of the valley the course of trade is some- 
what different. The peasants are poorer, and live more distant from 
the great marts ; they do not sell to the exporting merchants, but to 
the money-lenders and general dealers in the little country-towns. 
These men settle with the grower, and transfer the cotton thus collected 
by driblets to the agents of Bombay firms, who come about during 
the season and make up large despatches for Bombay, 

^ Until lately the character of Indian cotton in the Liverpool mar- 
ket stood very low, and the name Surats,^^ the description under 


* Most of the facts and figures here below given have been taken from the Beports 
of Mr. H. Bivett-Carnac, Cotton Commissioner. Mr. A. J. Dunlop has kindly arranged 
and abstracted them. 
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the cotton ottUs 

wpneral term of contempt. in<3 oaa name uumu wj +.. 0,10 

serves apparently to bo debited to tlie J'f for 

until recently conducted, and to two groat obstacles . ^ 

““esSyLred ae^d too.y » 

OIL wrc«";aeb.cc«»y of tho intad ttnett m o, 

the cotton markets are situated. 

.*“:=;rf;i’=i:SSS: 

»asr£TEr£^^.;x~.'£s 

order to secure really good cotton it y as 111014 . +nrv rvnf 

SLld be piekod mftL. delay, it waa to a« ^el 

T LLylL 4 bU tb. 

tiyator and the cotton crop of a district into t le 

nmnber of money-lenders, wbo bad every object m Leepin^ tbc 

in their own hands. 

Tbe other great obstacle to improvement was the i^cceyito 
our principal cotton markets. In tbe season ^ 

VM^and^estanji, merchants of Bombay and H"ad, 
what they declare to be tbe brst cxpoit^^^®^' -hpino- T 

straight to Bombay. It consisted of oUO bulloek-loa.d&, b ^ ; 

lb weio-bt valued at Rs. 25,000. Twenty years latei, Genen 
’ IVlntr about 1847. thus describes tbe tbeu existing 
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Botli these obstacles liaye since been effectually and almost simul- 
taneously removed^ and the cotton trade of 1870 has scarcely any fea- 
tures in common with the system of export business as it was man™ 
aged even in 1864. 

l^Hiilst the Great Indian Peninsula railway was working on to the 
lieart of the cotton-growing country^ the position of the cultivator was 
gradually undergoing a great and decided change. His tenure of land 
and liis rent wx^re fixed and assessed ; . the instalments of the land-tax 
were deferred until harvest-time, when they could be paid by the rate 
of produce. Above all, the American war, by raising the price of cotton, 
and pouring into the r;]^oPs hands what appeared to him untold 
wealth, enabled all who \tBre not utterly reckless and extravagant 
to free themselves from the meshes of the money-lenders. The price 
of cotton rose from Es. 23 per boja to Es. ! 75, and although there may 
have been disappointing fluctuations it still stands at what, even making 
allowance for the increased expense of cultifation, is a very remuner- 
ative rate. Then the penetration of the railway into Berar enabled a 
number of merchants to come in person to the distiucts to purchase 
cotton, and they now meet the ryot face to face in a well-organized 
market, where business is trauiiaeted without the intervention of any 
middleman, whence has resulted the great benefit that the ryot lias 
now a strong and direct interest in the quality of the cotton which he 
brings in. He knows the European merchant pays according to 
qiioMfy^ so if he picks his crop early and keeps it free from dust he 
will realize all the more for it. 

In 1865-66 the Great Indian Peninsula railway line was for the 
time an obstruction to commerce. The company's rolling-stock was 
quite inadequate, but the enormous advantages of carriage by rail 
over carriage by ruts, if the cotton could once get on board the goods 
waggons, attracted all cotton to the new channel. The whole of the 
crop was sent forward in loosely packed doh*as/^ or rough sacks ; 
their bulk was so enormous that the railway company were utterly 
itnable to carry it off as it was consigned to them, and thousands of 
bags accumulated at each of the stations, where at one time the silt-up, 
or block, amounted to 115,000 dokras. 

The consequence was natural, but deplorable — the cotton was 
worthless in the station-yard and priceless in Bombay ,* delay and dirt di- 
minished its value daily ; the station-master was master also of the situ- 
ation, for the few available empty waggons were at bis disposal; and 
tlie exigencies of this crisis utterly demoralized all parties. So recently 
as in 1867 the Bombay merchants told Mr. Eivett-Carnac that it 
would be about as safe to make a contract for future delivery with 
King Theodore^^ (who was then pixminently before the public) as to 
buy cotton upcountry, wliich might be detained for months at the rail- 
way station.^^ * However, the Government at last interposed seriously ; 
much pressure was brought to bear on the chief railway authorities ; the 
district oflS.cers worked strenuously ; the cotton-yards were regulated ; 
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tlie despatclies were arranged by a meclianism ^ wliicli barred partial- 
ity, and tbe cboked-up clmnnel of goods traflic was at last cleared. 
Nevertheless the stream of cotton export by railway did not acquire its 
present full, even, and rapid flow until all tho barriers and obstacles 
raised or left standing by official imperfection wore linally levelled by 
the sustained assaults and exertions of a special Cotton Commissioner. 

But it was the introduction of pressing that proinoted as iiuich as, 
or more than, any other reform the safe and expeditions consignment 
of our inland cotton to the seaport. In 1866 there was not a single 
cotton-press at work in BerSr, though it seems that as early as 1830 
Messi's. Vikaji and Pestanjihad set up one sc’‘C\v at Khumgaon. During 
the year 1867 thirty-two laalf-presses a-'id two full-presses were set up, 
and the subjoined statement details suiJ)sequent progress 
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Full-Presses. Half-Presses. 


During the season (just past) of 1869-70 the number ofhalf-presses 
has very sensibly diminished, because tie railway rates of carriage have 
been raised on half-pressed bales to ananount that renders full-pressing 
very much more advantageous. The effect of this change has been to 
throw most of the cotton into the hands of the merchants who buy for 
direct export to England, since the Boml^y market does not like to in- 
vest in bales that cannot be opened out foTOxammation of the cotton. 
Therefore most of the cotton sent down in 4 8 70 by railway from Ber^r 
has been full-pressed, as the following figunss show : — 

Full-pressed 122,932 

Half-pressed 69,585 

Dokras (^\ 16,930 


209,447t bales of3j cwt., or equal to 
104,723 Bombay kandis. 

In the market of Berdr all the cotton is sold, between producer and 
dealei', by the boja of 280 lb. or 266 lb. nett; about three of them go to 
the Bombay kandi. The word moans generally a load, and in the Ber& 
cotton-trade it meant particularly the load of a pack*bullock« (Note 
to Mr. Rivett-Oarnac^s Report for 1868-69, p. 91.) 


* Invented by Mr. J. G, Cordery, B.C.S., then Deputy Commissioner of Akola. 
t 'fhe '^h-pressed bale does not average much above 3 cwt., nor the half-pressed 
above 4 ewt., so a rough estimate of cwt. for bales of both kinds has been 
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111 the half-pressed bale the cotton is condensed to about 12 lb. 
to the cubic foot^ and in the full-pressed bale the density varies from 
28 lb. to 32 lb. the cubic foot. A full-pressed bale contains gene- 
rally 3 1 cwt.j but Khamgaon presses now usually succeed in getting 3| 
cwt, within the bale. The half-pressed bale sometimes contains as much 
as 5 cwt.^ but then it is nearly three times the bulk of the full-pressed. 
In these inland distidcts the dry weather makes cotton so elastic that 
the best presses find much difficulty in obtaining the density of a bale 
pressed on the seaboard. 

The total exports of cotton from Berar up to the 30th of June 1870 
are here given. Probably more went down by road than has been 
reported to have gone : — 

Full-pressed bales .................. 122^932 

Half-pressed ...... 69,585 

Dokrashor loose bags f^d^V**'** J8.829 


Trade. 


Total...... 211^346 bales of 3| cwt., or 

equal to 105,673 
Bombay kandis. 

The full-pressed bale and half-pressed bale are equal to atout half 
a Bombay kandi, and the dokra to one-third of a bale. 

The total trade of all sorts registered during the year 1 869-70 is given 
below for the whole province ; twenty-four outposts in East and nine 
in West Berar are maintained for the registration of trade statistics : — 


Some account of the trade at Amrdoti and Khamgaon is here 
inserted, because these two places are the centres of all important 
commercial operations in Ber^r. 

The town oiKliamgmn^ (which has been described in Chapter XI.) 
is now not only the largest cotton mart in Berar, but in all India. In 


Khamgaon. 


* The greater part of this sketch was furnished by Captain J. Alexander 


ImPOET, I 

Export. 

Weight, 

Tons. 

Value, 

Weight, 

Tons. 

Yalne, £. 

38,097 

1,438,354 

41,966 

2,434,084 

91,081 

5,911,731 

46,424 

3,321,335 

Total 129,178 

1 

7,850,085 

88,390 

5,755,399 
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a good season tlie ntimber of bales despa, tclied exceeds 100;,00()^ and 
tlie cotton trade alone has been estimated by the Oc^tton Coimnis- 
sioiier to represent one million sterling. There are (1870) nine .Euro- 
pean firms doing business here ; two large factories for cotton-cleanings 
and three full-pressing establishments, all using steam power ; beside a 
number of half-pi’esses worked by hand. A great many agents of the 
Bombay native mercantile houses come up to buy. 

There are two kinds of cotton grown in Berar which come to the 
Khamgaon market, viz., jariy which may be roughly stated as produced 
north and west of the Piinia river, and the hanni, grown south and east 
of that river. A large quantity of cotton has this year been brought 
from the Nizam’s dominions. 

The jari cotton is cleaner and whiter-looking than the bairiii, and 
has a greater demand in Spain, Italy, and Austria, where cotton is now 
exported direct, ana where such qualities are in high demand; whilst 
in England and France, where the machinery (spinning) is greatly supe- 
rior to that ill other countries, the baiini, the staple of which is finer, 
longer, and yet stronger than the jaih, is considered tlic superior, not- 
withstanding its dirty look and general mixture with black leaf. It 
may be generally stated that banni will recommend itself to the experi- 
enced add acute eye, and the jari, with its glossy white soft appear-^ 
ance, to the eye inexperienced.' More cotton is got out of a kandi of 
jari kapas than out of banni, whilst both are much harder to {macldne) 
gin than the Baroach kind, it taking as long to gin fifty kandis of the 
former as it does to gin eighty kandis, uncleaned, of the latter. Jari 
cotton is also easier to pick dean than the banni, in which the loaves at 
the base of the ball are very liable to break and get mixed with the 
cotton. The banni cotton is softer and finer than the jari, and more 
easily pressed, the difference being from 7 to 14 lb. in a bale of 3| cwt. 
In Khamgaon the seller pays the fees for porterage and brokerage, and 
a sort of tax is also levied on him for the support of BaJdjTs temple, 
'l^his year the right of exaction with respect to this fee has been ques- 
tioned. 

The most important class of natives in Khamgaon is undoubt- 
edly that of the Marwdris, who transact the larger part of the (native) 
trade of the town. Their transactions chiefly are in cotton, opium, 
English piece-goods, hardware, and the precious metals. Of opium a 
very considerable trade has lately sprung up in Khamgaon, and it is 
daily increasing. Salt is also a consideraMe item of trade here, being 
imported by Marwdris, Bhditias, and Kachhis, and exported towards the 
gh^ts, Lingayats deal in oil and ghi, of which latter large quantities 
are exported to Bombay. Since the opening of the Khiimgaon branch 
there has been a considerable import of wheat from stations on the 
Great Indian Peninsula railway between Jabalpiir and Kliandwa. If 
this trade will only continue, it will prove highly advantageous to the 
branch, as return traffic is greatly needed, 

, Next to Mfow&is the Agarwalas and Bhdtias rank in importance 
as traders. 

t T, t, 

The quantity’ of cotton brought to market at Khamgaon up to the 
end of June 1870 was 108,190 bojas. 


n>ade. 

Khamgaon, 
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There were working — 

Full-presses 

Half-pi’esses 

and the cotton despatched was- 

Fall-pressed bales. . 

Half-pressed bales 

JDokras 


Trade. 

Khamgaon. 


Total 67/433 bales of 3^ cwt.^ or 

equal to 33^7164 
Bombay kandis. 

The cotton crop of 1869-70 was short and of inferior quality^ so 
that the import above given is, for the season^ remarkably large. But 
cotton has come this year into Kluungaon from tracts and places lying 
far south which never before sent their produce here. 

A return of total imports and exports of Khamgaoh town in 
1869-70 is appended. 


I M POUTS. 


Exi»oaT) 


Ttere can be but little doubt that eonqoaratiuely the trade of 
Amraoti has fallen in importance. Formerly the centoe of trade for 
towns at immense distances from it, its trade now has shrunk to the 
supply of the towns and villages immediately round it, as also to those 
traders in larger to^vns and villages who are not rich enough to export 
directly from Ilomhay. Novertheless the capital and credit of the 
loading merchants resident at Amraoti are far the most substantial in 
Ber^r “ and this is the only commercial place yet widely known beyond 
provincial limits. 

The importers o£ AJnfjlislij metods^ hjXTdtVfXT&y coii^itry 

cloth are a heterogeneous lot, called indifferently by the people at large 
snoMrs, and consisting principally of Marwaris, Chhatrapnris, and 


Amraoti. 
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There is a large trade in spices, the traders in which are for the 
most part Lingayats from Oanara ; Bhoras^ MtirwilriS; and Chhatrapnris^ 
however^ also engage in the trade. 

Salt is chiefly hronght by Kachhi Miisalmans, opium solely by 
Marwdris^ oil and gU by Lingayats and Marwaris. 

In coUo7h the principal business is done by Europeans and Blifitias 
from. Bombay. 

Silh and siJk-^cocoons by Marwaris, Bhoras, and Chhatrapuris. 
There are a considerable number of silk-weavers in Kolapur and Anjau- 
gaon Surji, and a few also in Eiichpiir. 

Country cloth. The more valuable kinds for body clothing, espe- 
cially for native ladies, come from Nagpur ; but turbans are also largely 
imported from Delhi ; goM embroidery, scarfs, &c* from Ben&,res. 

Sugar, brought in by Chhatrapuris. 

Gut by many various kinds of traders. 


The best villages for cotton are as follows : — 

i'vf ; ® 

LSdn^piir, Tunki, Matargaon, TeMra, Jalgaon, 
v' V V’ m ^ ^ BannL Dewalghat, B^rgaon, Dewalgaon, Patiir, Bori, Argaoii, 
Subjoined are some statistics of the Amraoti cotton trade. 

.'The quantity of cotton brought for sale to the Amraoti market 




' 1 '/! There were working- 


In 1868-69. 
62,000 


In 1869-70. 
46,017 


''4,'"'' ■ * 'J' 


Full-presses 

Half-presses 


6 

35 


and the cotton * despatched was- 

Full-pressed bales# 1 9,984 




* I? ' ' ' t i ) 

rW'\. 


Half-pressed hales. 35,408 

JJokras ... (®) ... 


(f) 


6 


30,689 

11,392 

44 


Total 55,686 

, or equal to 27,843 


42,125 hales of SJ cwt., 
21,062| Bombay kandis. 
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The total imports and exports of the Ainr 
for 1869-70"^'' are as follows: — 


•aoti town (beside cotton) 


1 The figures of these trade returns are by no means trustworthy, hut tliey convey some idea of_the kind 
of business done. 


Of tbo intei’nal traffic of tlie proviuee little ueed be said ; it is 
carried ou priacipally in the open air, at tbe great annual fairs, which 
now flourish more than ever; and at the weekly markets, which are 
the pride of Beriir, and the most precious gnai'antoes of its free trade. 


DISTRICT SELECTIONS 


Melgha't. 

In exchange for its staples of wood, rice, grain, wheat, the pulses, 
and ghi, which now go chiefl.y towards Burhanpdr and Khandwa, on 
the main line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway (some portions 
being reserved for Baitdl and Beriir), Melghdt imports Bombay 
(English) and Nagpdr cloths, iron and copper utensils, tobacco, salt, 
sugar, and other groceries, with some minor superfluities. 

Two classes of measures are used in Melghitt : — * 

16 adliulis equal 1 kurao, 24 Imraos equal 1 manl. 

The adlinli, taking grain in weight, is equal to 105 Government rupees. 


Melghat, 


Elielipu'r. 


Up to 31st March ISfO. 
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Weights anil Measures. 

Tlie weights peculiar to this district are as follows 


Trade. 

W eights and 
Measures* 


Kapas. 
(Cotton ill 


Cotton seed, 


Cotton, 


1 dliara. 


1 dliara. 140 tolas 


1 dliara* pOO tolas 


4 dliaras 


4 dharas 


4 dliaras 


20 mands 


13 mauds 


20 mands 


20 mauds = 1 kandi, 


20 mands == 1 kandi, 


20 mands == 1 kandi, 


The principal fairs and bazars in the district are Ohdnddrj Anjan 
gaon, Dariapdr, Elichpdr, Karajgaon, Dhanora. 


Akola 


In every circle of ten miles there is a weekly haz^r for each day in 
the week. The principal towns have the larger bazars, in the smaller 
villages the gatherings are comparatively insignificant. Petty traders 
go round to these markets with foreign groceries and cheap manu- 
factures, of much the same quality as those now sold in England at the 
booths in Cattle^ corn^ vegetables^ clotli^ and fruit are bronglit 

by the peasants and bought by the dealers. 

The annual fairs {jatras)y as they intervene; attract all the traders 
within wide circles; and are visited by crowds from long distances. 
Both the markets and fairs suffered from the dangers attending transport 
of goods before British rule; since then they have recovered; and far 
exceed what they ever were before; even according to local traditions* 

Bairs usually have a religious origin, Tlie weekly markets have 
tided over heavy tolls and dutieS; to which the traders were liable at 
every village on their line of route; in default of a certain protection by 
the patel of the market village to which they happened to be bound. 
In order to start a weekly market the patel of the village had to make 
■valuable presents to the traders who attended the inaugurative gath- 


Akola. 
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The largest weekly baz&s are held at- 


Akola Taluk, 

Akot Taluk, 

Balapir Taluk, 

Akola. 

Betrsi Tiikli. 

Akot. 

Warigaon, 

Borgaon. 

Alegaon. 

Malegaon, 

Balapdr, 

Ptitiir Sliekh 
Baku. 

Saiigwi Khiird. 
Finjar. 

Seiiu. 

Mundgaon. 

Asegaon. 

Bordi. 

Akoii. 

^Sliegaon. 

Lakbariwara. 

Khamgaon. 


Jalgaon Taluk, 

Jalgaoii. 

Asalgaon. 

Njrod. 

Jarnod. 

Sonaia. 


Three very considerable fairs are held, viz — 

Pafcdr Shekh Babii — ^it lasts about twenty days, and is held 
about the month of February ; 

Sonala, for five days in November ; 

and Akot, twelve days, also in November, 

The external trade of the district consists in the importation of 
gur, principally from East Berar ; sugar from Bombay, or the bind 
knowm as IJen^ires ; wheat and oil from Biildana district ; rice from 
Nagpur and Bombay (principally from the former ) ; opium from 
Indore and Buldana; and cocoanuts from Bombay. Baris and Dhotis 
ai-e imported from N^gpim, Ahmad^bdd, and Bombay, and English 
piece-goods via Bombay. 

The exports are — cotton, from Khamgaon princij)ally to Bombay ; 
ghi (produced principally in the country south-east of Akola) ; to 
llombay and Pdna; dyes (indigo and kusamba); and cattle. 

Indigo is cultivated about Pittula, but to no great extent ; ku- * 
samba grows widely throughout the valley. 

A regular trade in cattle for butchers and in milk buffaloes has 
always existed with Bombay. 

Before the railways the means of transit was principally by herds 
of bullocks kept by Banjaras — ^notorious I’obbers and thieves, like a]l 
nomads, but trusty carriers always, and not easily robbed thgmselves. 
They are employed through their naiks or headmen, wdiose fidelity is 
secured either by a deposit of money, or by dealings expending over 
a long period. The railway has now deprived the Banjaras almost 
entirely of their traffic in corn and salt from long distances, but there 
are still about eight thousand pack-bullocks exclusively employed* in 
carrying the internal trade of the district between the weekly markets 
nnd faiivs. 


Amra'oti. 

(See Amrfioti Town.) 
rrineipal Fairs and Bazars, 


Koncknpur (fair), 
Bhiltek. 

Amraoti, 

Morsi. 


Chhiddr. 

Miirtiz^pdr. 

Badnera. 
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WU'B. 

The exports are cotton, grain, g’hi, together with other iriirior 
articles. The cotton grown to the east of Yewatmal finds its way to 
Hinganghdt, in the Central Provinces, while that to the westward is 
either purchased at Digras or Kdrinja by agents from Bombay. Corn 
of every description is exported both to the east of tlio Wardhaand 
south of the Painganga, and in the latter direction it is taken as far as 
Haidai’dbad* The principal commodities of import are spicos, salt, 
gilr, cloth, hardware, &c., from the Bombay and Niigpiir markets.^ 
Internal teade is transacted chiefly at markets and fairs, consisting of 
coarse cloths dyed and imdyed, grain, salt, bangles, spices, and other 
necessaries of life. Horned cattle are exhibited in large numbers for 
sale in a few markets. The tiade in carts, both small and large, in the 
Wdn taluk is generally very brisk. The standard weight of the ser is 
eighty tolas, Thd local ser is of about twenty tolas* It is not now much 
in use, except amongst t| 3 .e Kiinbis themselves. The standard is 

two SOTS, This weight, however, used to differ in separate places. 
Traders amongst themselves are apt to deal with the old weights, as 
they still carry on business in the old coins (Nagpiir and Haidarabatl 
rupees). In measuring corn by the following proportions are 

adhered to : — 

8 pdyalis == 1 karo. 

2 karos = 1 maiid. 

Taking the payali at the standard unit, a maiid is therefore equal 
to 32 sers. The cotton weights differ; they are as follows : — 

10 sers == 1 mand. 

12 mands == 1 boja. 

20 mands == 1 kandi. 


T’rade. 

W’'un. 


Bulda'na. 

Fvmciiml Fairs and Ija^:ars, 

Devnigaon Raja (large fair). Selgami. 

Mclikar. Lomir. 

t :eklieltla. Dcvalgiiat. 

ikli. Naiidura, 

Pongaon. Malkapur. 


BiikUna. 




RLsocl. 

Sir])uy, 

Malegaon, 

Rasim. 


Piisad. 
Utnarkber. 
Talegaoii. 
Kagartas (large 
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Section. IL—Mamifacfures, 

Cotton clotlij mostly of tlie coarser kiuds; tlioiigli finer textures AlauufaciEres. 
can bo maclo to order; some stout carpets, and some charjamas or 
Indian saddles are made within the province. A little silk-weaving 
goes on^ and the dj^'es are good at certain places., Carpenters and iron- 
smiths can do tolerable rough work ; at Dewalghat^, near Biildana^ they 
forgo steel of firir quality. The District Selections contain particulars of 
articles manufactured ; but, on the whole, Ber^r does not shine in this 
department of industry. Wagpiir supplies fine cloths ; nearly all articles 
of fnrnitui*e or luxury come from the west, and almost the whole labour 
of the province is more profitably employed in raising raw produce to 
pay for them. 

IHSTPJOT SELECTIONS. 

Melglia/t, * 

The manufactures may be said to be almost nil. The Dhers weave MelgMt. 
a coarse cloth for sale in the local markets ; besides this, there is only 
a small out-turn in the basket line. 

Elichpu'r. 

Cotton and silk firbrics of several descriptions are produced. These Ehclipm*. 
consist of turbans and fine cloth for male and female apparel, made 
of cotton with silk border; the designs vary, and are sometimes 
pleasing. Besides these, cotton carpets are made remarkably well 
at Michpilr. Common country cloth called kMuli is made all over 
tlie district, and baskets of various kinds. Good carts are made ; there 
are some excellent carvers in the city, and the lac ornaments for 
women are celebrated. 

Akola. 

The American war, raising the price of cotton, checked local manu- Akola, - 
factures, which were never very flouiushing or valuable. All the poorer 
looms had to shut up, and the artizans took to agriculture- Eaw ma-' 
terial rose in price ; necessary articles maintained their ground, but 
carpets and other luxuries not within theKunbi's category of essentials 
suffered. 

Very good cotton carpet manufacturers are to be found in Akot 
and Balc4piir. The coarse cloths called Madi and dhofar are woven in 
nearly every village ; the Dhers or village menial servants when too 
numerous for the village duty resorted to this indoor woi'k for subsist- 
ence. They used to be excluded from joining in field labour ; now the 
Kunbf is glad to get them, but the Mali excludes them from his garden 
as carefully as ho would a pestilence. Very fair turbans are woven at 
BaUipilr, and the coarse kinds of clothes worn by the women of the 
district are woven by the Koshtis and Sdlis, and dyed by the Eangaris. 

Silk clothes for native women are woven to a small extent at Akola 
and the lax^ger towns. 

Our jail is bestowing instructions in cloth manufactures very suc- 
cessfully ; but the knowledge does not take root in the country. The 
proficient is dishonest and without capital ; he must revert to his old 
mode of livelihood— the skill he acqumes is even lost upon himself. 
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skilleil fii'tizans cannot 
the anarchy that preceded British 
was employment for them. 
•Sj and weavers, who can. turn 
district thero are the usual 
Jy Dhers. At Mangriil glass 
found all 
and 


This district is very poor in manufactures 
he found. It is supposed that in 
rule they emigrated to places where there 
At Wdn there are stone-masons, carpenter 
out some neat work. In the rest of the 
“ khadi” (or coarse cloth) makers, general 
bangles are made in a very ingenious manner 
over the district. The Dhangars weave a coarse blanket oi wool, 
the Banjdras are famed for making gunny and sacking. 


Manufactures. 

Wiin, 


CHAPTER XIII 


Communica- 

tions, 


connterbalance the other physical adyautages of Benlr. In the last few 
years the English have made two or three metalled lines^ but the 
rest of the province is traversed only by cart-tracks. In the valley 
of Berar these ran mostly over the black soil;, and most of them may be 
said to exist only for eight months in the year. Baring those five 
months they are very passable by country carts; where the track runs 
wide and level it could not easily he improved;, but it is apt to be cut 
across by abrupt watercourses^ and narrowed into a hollow ditch by the 
encroachments of the field-owners on each side. In the rains very 
many tracks disappear altogetheji— the peasants plough them clear 
up ; but sn revanche the first cart that reopens communication after 
the wet season may select its own line across the field. Boring the 
four rainy months all travel or traffic by wheels is stopped — the fertile 
’soil has turned into a black bog. 

Above the Ghats the ground is harder, but often covered with, 
loose round stones, and it is hard to decide whether sticking in the 
mud or stumbling over the stones is the more disheartening to adven- 
turers in Berdr between June and October. 

The remedy for this state of things is not easy. Metalling is ter- 
ribly expensive ; the material (broken basalt) is bad and does not bind ; 
constant repairs are essential, for a neglected metalled road is far 
worse in the open season than one quite nnmetalled, and after all your 
costly macadamized road is only worth its price from June to October, 
But this is the dull season, when there is no crop to cart to market^ 
and when all the people are ploughing and sowing. 

. Then as to nnmetalled roads. It might be thought obviously 
advantageous to demarcate at least the main routes, and to garnish 
with signposts and milestones. But if wo marked out one stinp of 
black sod as the road the public must stick to their bargain, and 
could not change when the road had got cut to wrinkles; whereas 
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now tlie custom of tlie country allows great latitude to travellers in 
the matter of short cuts and dHoitrs. Therefore we want either first- 
class roads or none, and, as Mr. Rivett-Oarnac observes, the first-class 
metalled road is little less costly than a railway. Possibly it may be 
true that here, as in Russia, iron is destined to do the work of stone for 
the great permanent roads. 

That portion of the Great Indian Peninsula railway known as the 
Nagpur branch travei’ses the province from west to east for a distance 
of about 150 miles and connects it with Nagpur. 

There are 14 stations on this line of railroad, viz — • 

L Malkapur 12 miles’ distance from Nargaon in 

Khandesh, 


2. 

Biswa Bridge 


3. 

IS an dura 



4 


7 


5. 

Shegaon . . . 


>y 

6. 

Paras 


33 

/. 

Akola 

...... 11 

33 

8. 

Borgaon 

9 

33 

9. 

Murtizapiir 


33 

10. 

Mohona 

8 

33 ■ 

11. 

Kuram. . . .’ 


33 

12.* 

Badnera 

10 

33 

13. 

Cliandur 

IS 

33 

14. 

Dhamangaon 


33 


There are travellers^ bungalows at Akola and Badnera, and 
cai’avansarais for native travellers at Malkapur, Nandura, Shegaoiij Akola, 
Murtizapdr, Badnera, and Ch^nddr. Accommodation for Europeans 
is also provided in these sarais. ♦ 

The branch line of x'ailway to Khamgaon was opened in March 
1870. The Amraoti branch has been surveyed, and will be ready for 
next season^s work. 

The following first-class roads have been constructed from the 
general revenues of the province : — 

1. Road from Amraoti to Elicbpdr, distance 31 miles. 

2. Do. from Badnera to Morsi, distance 38| miles. 

3. Do. from Karinja to Murtijziipur, distance 21 miles. 

4. Do. from Badnera to Amraoti, distance 5 miles. 

■ 5. Do. from Akola to Basini, distance 50 miles. 

6. Do. from Akola to Akot, distance 31 miles. 

In addition to these operations, conducted by the Public Works 
Department, considerable sums have been spent from Locail Funds, and 
much improvement effected on the village fair-weather roads. 

If the length of the detached roads constructed be totalled up, 
it will not fall short of two hundred miles# 


•^Amraoti line branches from, 
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Tli 0 only lines of metalled road aretitoso from Amraoti to Jiilicli" 
pdr, and from Amrdoti to Morsi. There are, besides these, some short 
roads not worth mentioning. The principal country roads are those 
to Chdndur, to Bairdmgliat, to Cliikalda from Elichpiir, and ihir- 
weathcr roads all over the districts passable for eight mouths in the 
year, and connecting every village one with the other. 

; The expense and difficulty in metalling roads is enormous, owing 
to the denth of black soil, and the want of proper material ; and even 


Bliclipur. 


Communica- 

tions. 

MelgLai. 


Melgha't. 

The pass into Baitiil from Elichpiir via Bairilm and Saohnonda is 
a made road, and kept in repair at the public expense. _ The ascent Iroiu 
Bairam is not difficult for carts lightly laden, and the lino is that wliicli 
is most frequented by travellers from the North-Western Provinces. 
The Bino-dra, Mokot Kasode, Gdwilgaih, and Malara passes iroin 
Berdr into the Melghdt can only be used for bullocks and asses j bub 
the practice prevails of drawing heavy logs along the lines, whiclm’eiideis 
them more difficult than they otherwise would be. The Bingara pass 
leads from Jalgaon, in Berdr, to Zeindbdd and Burlidnpdr, on the iapti. 
All the rest are mere openings into the interior of the hill- country. 

Roads . — ^There are no made roads iiiGdngra, nor are there any that 
are kept in repair at the public expense except the one that connects 
Elichpdr with the Sanitarium at Ghikalda. The principal routes arc 
the following, Avhich only require to be cleared of stunted jungle and 
thorny bushes to meet the requirements of the people until tho popula- 
tion reaches that of the Berdr valley 

Cart-track from Bnrhdnpdr 'oid Kalamkdr and Chapoli to Baisdai, 
in the Baitiil district. This line is very much frequented by the people 
of the adioining districts, and presents loss engineering difficulties than 
any other. It was upon a portion of this line that Tutya Topi retreated 
in 1858. 

Cart and bridle tracks from Kalamkdr, Melghdt, and Bairdgarh, 
across the several passes into the Gdngra valley. 

Cart and bridle tracks from 'kalamkdr to the residences of tho 
Edjas of Makla and Dulghdt. 

Bullock-track from Baisdai, in Baitiil, over the upper plateaus to 
Gdwilgarh. Loaded camels and elephants have been taken over this line, 
but the descent under the Karkur plateau rendered it necessary to un- 
load the former for a portion of the distance. 

In addition to the above, there are cart-tracks to most of the vil- 
lao-es situated upon the low ground, and several towards the northern 
face of the range, but these are used chiefly, it not entirely, for remov- 
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WmiMl aA2Ji)TTEEH. 


wlieii in:.Rlo i-lio benefit to tlie people is not great— tliey "have little occa- 
sion to move about in the raiiis^ and for eight montlis ccn^taiiilj tliey 
can take tlioir carts in aay direction with the greatest ease. A fair- 
woatlior road is only a line of country marked out and slightly 
levelled. 

Carts arc universally used in this distinct for travelling and trade. 

The following kinds of cart are most common 

The burki, with two wheels and no axleAs covered and has enrtaiiis. 

The rath has four wheels, and is intended to hold four persons. 

The miam has two wheels, and is intended for six persons. 

The is drawn by one bullock. 

The kliiichar^ with two wheels— a large cart to hold several persons 

The miYc/u*, a small cart for two persons. 

The rekUti a small cart for one person. 

The bandi mA giira are large carts used for bringing in the crops from the 
iields. 

. Amra'oti. 

Statement showing Main Eoads^ StM'wls, mid Dade. Ikvmjaloivs, 
Ammoti District^ June ISIO. 


I EeMAIUvS 


Dadnera 


L Metalled and Bridged Roads. 


Beads, 

to Amvdoti — Length 6 miles. This road is bridged 

^ , drained, metalled, and in good condition 

Bvulgcd Roads, 


Amraoti to EUclipur—Longtli 30J miles. TMs is a continuation 
„ „ „ , , ,, of tlie road from Badnera to Amraoti. 

^ The wMe of the road is bridged and 
‘ drained with two exceptions. The rivers 

unbridged are the Pidi at Balgaon^ and the Pdrna at Asegaon, Both 
are considerable streams in the I'ains — ^the Puma a river; but they gene- 
rally drain rapidly^ and become fordable in six or seven hours after 
floods. These are not likely to bo bridged for some time to come. At 
Asogaon, on the banks of the Pdrna, an inspeotoPs bungalow has been 
builk A sarai is also sanctioned^ and will be built this year. 


Metalled 

Bridged. 


Goiiimuiiica- 

tions. 

EHchpiir. 


Amriluti. 
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m 


Miirtizapiii* to Karinja. 


MuTtiztijpur to Karinjii * — roud 
is passable in tlie rains^ except wlicu tliere 
are exceptional floods* 


Bridged and drained, witTi the exception of the Hadgaon and 
XJmri nuUas. These streams will most probably be bridged within the 
next two years. Heavy for carts dni-ing the rains, and may be classed 
as impassable then. 

Amraoti to Iforri.— From junction with road to Badnera— Length 
33 miles. The road has been bridged and 
Amraoti to Morsi. drained, and surfaced with inoorum and 

gravel, for a distance of 16 miles. In the remainmg 17 miles a few 
culverts and drains have been built, but these are disconnected and ot 
not much use. The road for 16 miles is a finished one, and for 1 7 miles 
no better than a country track. 

Naavur old Post Line.— From near Karinja to the Wardha river 
— Length 60 miles. The road on the 
Karinja to the Wardha. opening of the railway was allowed to _ go 

to decay, but last year some repairs were made to it, to make it fairly 
passable, but still the road is very much in want of repairs ; metalled, 
drained, and partially bridged, ms was a bridged road, but from 
neglect several of the culverts and drains have fallen in, and tho road 
must be classed as impassable in the rains. 

Amraoti to Chandur Bazar.— Fair weather 
Amraoti to Chandur Bazar, road — ^Length 28 miles. Impassable during 
the rains. 


Amraoti to Kura. 


Amraoti to Kura — Fair-weather road. 
Length 24 miles. Impassable during the 
rains* 

Bungalows. Hd/c Biingaloius . — There arc five, viz. — 

At Amraoti. Furnished, 

„ Badnera. do. 

„ Murtizapur. Unfurnished. 

„ Karinja. Furnished, 

,, Dhamak. do. 

7. Sarais^—ThoTO arc three saraiy, viz. — 

At Badnera. Two rooms furnished for use of Europeans. 

,, Chandtir. Uo. do. 

,, Murtizapnr. 

Raihvay Stations. Bailway Stations, 6, viz.— 


Murtizapur, 

2^ miles from Badnera. 

Mahona, 

18 

do. 

Kuram, 

lOi 

do. 

Badnera, 

Ch^ndur, 

m 

do. 

Bamangaon, 

281 

do. 
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* It is to be extended to Ilingoli, Ilaidarabad Contingent station. 


Akola, 

Almo.st parallel with the Pdrna river, at about 15 miles south, the 
Great Indian Peuiiisula Kailway Extension, Bhosdwal to Nagpdr, passes 
through the district, making a southerly divergence to Akola. It enters 
by a bridge over the river Vordi at mileage 330-05 from Bombay, and 
leaves it at the bridge over the Kata Pdrna at mileage 878-70, 

The principal bridges are at Ndgzari, over the Mun ; at Akola, over 
the Murna; and north of Kurankher, over the Kdta Pdrna river. 

The stations are — 

1st — Jalam, junction for the Khamgaon Branch ; 

2nd — Shegaou ; 

3rd — Paras ; 

' — Akola ; ' " 

5fk — Borgaon, " ■ . ^ ■ 

Of eight main roads in this district three have been metalled. The 
iirst of these is entirely within the district. It is a 28-mile lengthy con- 
necting Akot^ fast rising in trade and as a cotton emporium^ with 
Akola. Its direction is north -north-east. It is metalled with river-sand^ 
and all the watercourses are biddged ; but two rivers — the SMhnim, a* 
tributary^ and the Puma, the main stream— cross the line and are not 
l)ridged. The interposition of this unbridged portion impairs the use of 
this road during the rains, otherwise the road is said to be open to the 
public, freely used, and capable of carrying ordinary traffic.*^^ 

The second road is that known as the Basim^^ road ; it runs for 24< 
miles in this district. Akola and Patur (where a large fair is held 
aimually) are connected by this direct line south, which touches no 
single village on the way — a serious defect in the opinion of native 
travellers. The road is said to be metalled and capable of carrying 
ordinary traffic during wet weather. 

The third road is 12 miles long, from Khamgaon to Ntinddra 
railway station; it is metalled throughout, but the river close to 
Nundura has no bridge. When this is crossed the rest of the road 
is good at all seasons. 

Tlio other five roads are — 

11 miles Shegaon, railway station, to Khamgaon, cotton mart, south-west. 
Bhegaon, railway station, to Baiapur, tahsil station, soutlpeast. 
Khamgaon, cotton mart, to Bahtpur, tahsil station, direction west. 
Shegaon, railway station, to Bawanbir, kasha town, direction north. 
Nandura, railway station, to Jalgaon, tahsil station, north-east. 

77 Total. 

These are neither bridged nor metalled, only marked out and levelled. 

The total existing sum of railway feeders for the Berdrs when sub- 
divided gives this district what seems the very moderate share of 36 


18 


Commuiu ca- 
tions. 

Akola. 
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miles of perennial communication, 28 miles intcrruptcilby rivers at iiood, 
and 77 miles demarcated. The country isuntayourabic tor roaa-makmg-, 
but very good bits connect the town and station of Akola. i lio level 
stoneless country renders the people compm’atively indeponuent oi 
roads. Tlie old cart-tracks exist, joining all the villages m one 
continuous network of communication annually smootbod down and 
repaired* 

The potters (KumbMrs) carry tbeir wares, and_ tbe Bliois (bear- 
ers) inercbandiso, on asses. These hardworking, patient, animals have 
to feed themselves, the owner only providing the teeding-time, and that 
sparingly. The Brinjaras, cloth and grocery merchants, and market 
gardeners, nse oxen for carrying their goods. Otherwise the carts are 
the favourite mode of conveyance ; the ordinary kinds are these 

— Bandi, a coarse cart the wheels of which are cut out iu block. 

2nd—Chiriw, a similar cart, hut the wheels have spokes. 

Brd’—Ncigpvr, cart, has ve^'y small low wheels, shaped all out oi one piece oi tim- 
ber ; built in Hinganghat and Nagpur. 

These carts have been execrated by Europeans, because they will 
not contain boxes, packages, or other civilized domestic commodities^. 
But for the use of the agriculturists who keep them tliey are constructccl 
*011 a defensible principle. By fixing stakes on the sides a very fill 
load of field produce can be packed in them, and the low wheels, by pre- 
serving the centre of gravity at a low point, enables them to go safely 
over inequalities that have to be encountered off the level made-roads ; 
while the sharp wheels, which ought to be kept off* metalled i*oads, cut 
through the depths of pulverized earth which is soon accnmulated on 
the village roads or tracks by vehicles heavy-laden, 

Bulda^na. 

The G-. I. P. Railway North-East Extension runs through a portion 
of this district in the Malkapfir taluk, and besides the numerous country 
roads, which during the cold and liot weather at least are in excellent 
order, a portion of the old but now abandoned Nagpfir postal lino goes 
through the district towards the south. 

Ba'sim. 

The district through its whole length is intersected from east to 
west by the old military Jfflna and Nagpilr road. This is crossed at 
Malegaon by the Akola and Hingoli road, which runs through Busim 
town. There are no other metalled roads, but the line toPilsad is vcTy 
practicable in fine weather. One of the best-used roads in the district 
is that which runs from Kdrinja through Mangrfil to Basini. In th(3 
Pfisad taluk there are a few tracks which can hardly bo called roads, 
being barely passable for carts. This will account for there being only 
678 carts in the Pdsad taluk. Bdsim has only 2,969 carts. Total carts 
in the district 3,647. Many of these carts, in the Piisad taluk specially, 
have stone wheels; of the remainder the greater part require^ four 
bullocks to pull them when empty. These carts are only used to bring 
in the crops from the field; pack-bullocks, buffaloe>s, and camels arc tbe^ 
ordinary carriage u^ed. 
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At Malogaou., between Busiin and Akola^ is a small rcst-lionsc. 
0 are slng'in^^' bungulows at Chanddr and Kini^ on tlie old Ndgpiir 
, and a bungalow is building (1870) at Basiin itself. 


Comniiiiiicfi' 

tions. 

Basim. 


The want of niado-roads is mucli felt in tlie rainy season^ and for 
some time after the accumulation of mud in the bottom of brooks 
otiers serious difficulties to traffic. During the rains cart-traffic is 
entirely suspended. The road already constructed consists of an 
unbridged liiie, with nietol on to23;, to Talegaon^ the road to the railway 
station of Clubiduig a distance of 32 miles^ and another easterly line to 
jvalain, a distance of 14 miles. All these roads require much rejDair 
after the rainy season. 

The passes over the ranges which traverse this district were 
formerly great barriers to easy communicatiom Most of tliern have no^Y 
been cleared of stones sufficiently to permit carts to go over them. 


CHAPTIE XI^ 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Sodion J . — Before Assig7iment» 

The aboriginal unit of landed division was^ in Berdr^ as all over 
India, the village, wliich with its lands may perhaps be likened to the 
English inaaior without a lord. But the lowest administrative denom- 
ination on tlie imperial registers has, since the Mahomedan conquest, 
been the pargana or mahal, for in Akbar^s time, at any rate, these 
words seem both to have signified the parcel of lands known by sepa- 
rate entry and assessment in the revenue rolls of the State. Perhaps 
the pargana is the mox'e ancient revenue term of the two (it has been 
traced to the iSth century''^'), while the mahal may have come into 
Borar with the Moglials ; but the word in common use is still pargana. 

Akbar grouped the ]iarganas into sarMrs^ of which thirteen 
formed in his reign the Berar suhah ; and these divisions wei^e observed 
in revenue records up to our own time, though the Maratha occupation 
in practice broke thorn up, and introduced a different territorial sys- 
tem, But the Maratha departments disa|)peared with the Bhonslas, 
and since their expulsion the iDrovince has been chiefly governed by 
distribution muong talukdars, a class which appears to derive its exist- 
ence in the Dakhan fro m the farming system of modern times. In Berur 
a talukdar has never been anything more than the renter from the State 
of a taliik^ or cluster of parganas, for a period of years,* who undertook 
usually to be responsible for the police of this fai'm as well as for the 
payment of revenue. It is curious to note that while the Eastern 
talukdar of Bengal has elevated himself up to a superior lord of manors 


Aclinmistra-' 

tion. 

Aflministra- 
tive Divisions. 


* Elliot’s Glossary 
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Amr^oti. 


Eliclipur 


Akola 


Buldiiiia 


Basim. 

P(isad. 




Tlie Siihalh of Berfr wat3 one of those which came imdox' Akbai'^s 
famous settlement of the land revenue. But as the province was Iris 
latest conquest^ and far distant from the seat of imperial governinent^ 
we may guess that the measurements and estimates of produce were 
somewhat roughly taken and at haphazard. The settlement was 
fixed all over the Moghal empire by measuring the arable lands and 
making a careful estimate of their produce. Each Uglia was then 
rated at the value of one-fom“*th the estimated produce/ and the sum 


AFBesBment 
of revenue. 


Aclministra- with a strong proprietary titlo^ the Western talukddr has lUKlcr^our ruh^ 
tion. degenerated from a great holder under contract into a mere offiv*ial : for 
Administra- the word is now used in the Haidardbdd country as synonymous with 
tive Divisions, talisildar, or sub-collector of revenue* The zmwiddr has fared a little 
better;, though he has never got beyond hereditary office in the re- 
gularly administered districts. In Berdr a zamindar now means only 
a deshmukh or deshpdndia. Bat the term has had for centuries a very 
different meaning in the remote half-conquered regions to the east.^ 
There it still signifies;, as in Akbar's day^ a semi-independent chief of 
his own domain, who paid tribute to Moghal or Maratha, and now 
pays quit-rent to the British Government. 

The parganas are now, for all practical revenue purposes, ob- 
solete ; they have been superseded by the term taluk, which meant 
first the parcel of villages made over to one talukdar, and now signifies 
the sub-circle of revenue collections under a State tahsildar, or sub- 
collector. The whole province has (1868) been marked out into six 
districts, which are apportioned to two Divisions, under the Commis- 
sioners of East and West Berar. 

The districts contain — 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


East Bera'r. ^ 


West Bera'r.-^ 


Taluks. 

A-inraoti. 

Murtizdpur. 

Cii:in(lur. 

Morsi. 

Darijipur. 

Elichpur. 

Meighat. 

Wun. 

Yewat^jiul. 

Ddrwa. 

Akola. 

Bdlupur. 

Khdmgaon. 

Jalgaon. 

Akot. 

Malkapur. 

Ghikli. 

Mekkar. 
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total of tlie (lomand on a village or group of villages tlius calculated 
wa.s termed its tmiMwci or standard rent-roll : from tMs rating were 
oiiiittod^ it scGins^ lauds wMcli were barren, bad never been broken up, 
or had run entirely to waste. So the tankhwa of a province gives 
a very good notion of the state of cultivation and of the land^s 
produce at the time when the tankhwa was fixed. It will be re- 
membered, however, that the actual receipt might or might not 
continue to correspond with this tankhwa, since the revenue was in 
])ractico levied not as a lump assessment on the village, but on the 
fields found to be under cultivation each year. Yet the tankhwa 
was retained as a standard for years after it ceased to signify the real 
demand on arable land, though it seems to have been revised occa- 
sionally ; and meanwhile it determined the rate per bigha at which the 
revenue was levied yearly on such cultivation as was found to exist. 
Thim the tonkhwa of a pargana may have been fixed in Akbar^s time 
at Es. 1,00,000 on a measurement of 75,000 bighas by a rating of 
Ks. 1-4*0 per bigha, which would show about the extent of cultivation 
at that date, and the average collections. But wars or mismanagement 
might reduce the actual area under husbandry, and therefore the actual 
collections, by onc-half, yefc the tankhwa might not change for many 
years. Thp table here inserted gives the tankhwa assessment of Subah 
Berar in Akbar^s time, and again as it stood about the year 1720 a.d. 


Administra- 

tion, 

Assessment 
of revenue. 


Revenue. 


Parg'anus. 


Villages. 


SARKA'BS ACCOItniNO TO 
AKBARNA'ilA. 


According to 
Baliipur re- 
cord, 1720 

A.I>. 


According According I According According 
t,o Alvbiiv- to Balapurlto Alcbar- to Bulapur 
llama, recoi'd,1720lnaina, 1600 record, 1720 
IGOO A.D. A.I). i A.l). A.D. 


According to 
Akbarnd.ma, 
1000 A.n. 


r Gawil . 
Ponfir . 
rg^ K.horla . 
g j Narnala 
I Kalam , 


23 and 
8 in 
Olianda 


I Doogarla 


Total 


” Basini ....... 

Mahur 

Puthri 

Mehkar 

Baitalwdri , 
Manikclurg f 
Telinguna f. 
^ Bdmgarli f. 


Grand Total. 


^ Not in the Akbarnama. 

t These Sarkars do not appear in the record of 1720. 
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Mmgarli, and Tclingana, 


Administra* 

tion. 

Assessment 
of revenue. 


Thus in 1600 a.e. the province was assessed at Its. I ^tTI^ 16,000, 
in 1720 A.D. at Es. 1,19,58,669. 

The list of sarkars and their assessment in 1720 is taken IVom a 
l 30 ok register of the whole subah which was among the records of the 
Balapilr deshpaudia. It bears no precise date, and tlio year 1720 a.d. 
is only assumed from internal evidence. The book appears to ha,vo 
been compiled on a general revision of the land rovcniic of the snbeh, 
and contains details sufficient to explain the diminution of the total 
rent-roll since Akbar^s day which its returns exhibit. 

We have first to deduct from Akbar^s assessment 23 luklis on ac- 
count of the three^ sarkars which fell away from Berar during the 17tli 
century. The subah now incloses 11 sarkars, rated at Es. 1,19,58,669. 
But this rating is merely nominal, for the register in its prclimina.ry 
abstract strikes out one whole sarkar {Deogarli), noting that the 
zamind&^s misappropriations have prevented the rendering of accounts 
— which probably means that the Gond chiefs were in open revolt ; 
and after deducting the assessment of Deogarh the revenue stands at 
Es. 1,08,15,446. 

The remaining 10 sarkars contain 202 malmls or parganas. 

Prom these the register deducts the whole assessment of 8 mahals, 
returned as not paying revenue,’^ and the land revenue demand of the 
subah is recorded according to the standard assessment on the remain- 
ing 194 mabals* 

The outstanding balances on account of former years are noted at 
Es. 5,12,140. 

Comparing this register with the Ain-i-Akbari, we find clear 
traces of financial disorder and administrative weakness. Three 
sarkdrs have .gone altogether. The sark4r since acquired is beyond 
control ; large tracts pay no revenue, and there are heavy arrears un- 
collected. Moreover, since the pargana^s tankhwa was the sum of the 
standard assessment of all its villages, while the actual receipts were 
only according to the area cultivated in each village, it may bo safely 
supposed that in bad times the recorded demand on a pargana was 
very rarely realized by the Treasury. 

The next statement is a rough tabulation of the estimated x-entai 
of a number of parganas, taken at haphazard from different I'ecords. 
It is rough, because I have not been able to ascertain that the 
number of villages has throughout remained the same, througli, wher- 
ever it has been possible to ascertain this, I have found the regis- 
tered number to have changed wonderfully little. Then, of course, 
the variation in rates and value of silver has to be considered, though 
of this more hereafter. It is true that very uncertain inferences can 
be drawn from these sparse and limited observations. But there arc 
no data for precise comparison of the real collections at distant 
periods on large Eevenue Divisions, since the old boundaries have boon 
oon^ntly broken up and changed. Nevertheless, if we may be per- 



iiiitfced to believe tlio standard assessments to Imve been framed on 
some good knowledge of the actual state of the country^ and of the 
rovenuC“paying capability of the province^ we may easily assure our- 
selves that these districts were estimated to yield much more to the 
Bfcate in the IGth and 17th centuries than in the middle of the 19th. 
The schedule appended to the Treaty of 1853^ which assigned Berar 
to the English^ contains a valuation of the net revenue of each par- 
gana made over. It is not likely that the revenue was understated by 
tlie Ni/^am’s government^ which made over no more country than was 
barely necessary to comply with a fixed money demand. We may add 
to the scliedulo figures ten per cent, in order to get the gross revenue ; 
but tlie difference between the two past estimates and the third is 
still remarkably wide^ as the table proves : — ► 


Atoinistra- 

tiOB. 

Assessment 
of revenue. 


Eevonuo as Eevoniie as 

mentioned in mentioned in 
the Biilapiir the Treaty 

Bocord, 1720 1853 A.n., Haid- 
A.D, arabad Bh. 


Bevenue as 
mentioned in 
Akbarruinia, 
IGOO A J>. 


2,89,341 

1,05,370 

99,884 

1,76,743 

37,382 

1,15,713 

19,282 

9,34S 

61,077 

16,838 

60,886 

13,110 

1,23,583 

20,026 

1,04,030 

12,52,603 


Elichpur ... 
Anjangaon 
Thugaon .. 

! Dariiipxxr , . 

■ Dluunori .. 
Khoifipur,. 

' M^ujarkliei 
; Msllkher .. 

Mu ngr id 
! Balagaon .. 

■ Sirasgaon 

; K5margaon 
j Bidhpiir ... 
: Hatgaon ... 
Kurlm 


Total 


15,04,170 


2,80,000 

5.50.000 

2.80.000 

2.50.000 
1,61,751 
2,00,000 

40.000 

1.40.000 
92,500 
69,111 

50.000 


f Akola 

Bdliipur 

Malkapiir 

Jalgaou ............ 

Akot 

Argaon 

Bdregaon 

Bahihanda 

ITitur Shekh B4bii 

Badner Phulji 

Pinjar ............ .. 

Pinipaigaon Baja 

Kiiranklier 

Jopur 

L Bujor 


60,000 

10,000 

25,000 


Total 


Grand Total, 
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Administw- 

tiOB. 


AFSessment 
of reTBuue. 


Tlie subjoined table gives the standard assessment of four parganas 
in three successive centuries, and the actual collections of the latest 
century. The figures illustrate the difference between standard assess- 
ments and actual collections. 


Number of 
Tillages, and 
rcTenue, as 
rnentionecl in 
Akbarnama. 

IGOO A.D. 


Number of 
Tillages, and 
reTeiiue, as 
liientionod in 
the B.iiapur 
I’eeords. 
1720 A.D. 


Anjangaon.. 

Baiip&r 

Bahihanda . 
Argaon 


Total. . 


Number of 
villages, and 
revenue, as 
mentioned in 
Mr. Bollock’s 
llepoi’fc fur 
1854-55 A.D. 


Villages, j 

KeTeniio. 

Villages, j 

Revonue, 

1 

■rjo 

S) 

}> 

jRovenuo, 
Haidara- 
bad Es.=^ 

IS 52-53. 

A.D. 

Hrl. Es. 

1853-54. 

A.T>. 

Hd. Rs, 


■ ' 

80,000' 
5,50 000 
1,40,000 
2,00,000 

70 

3-67 

86 

92 

1 

1,05,870 

5,91,248; 

1,35,416 

2,56,577 

72 

368 

89 

99 

61,417 

2,81,273 

62,406 

1,21,627 

86,760 

3,81,970: 

68,043 

1,60,588 

80,208 

3,89,708 

74,699 

1,63,223 


9,70,000 

Glo 

|l0,S8,011 

628 

5,26,723 

6,97,301 

7,06,838 


Actual Bental 
cn cultivated 
land ill 


* The Haidar^bM rupee exchanges with the British rupee at 12^ discount. 


it will be observed that the assessments rise generally during^ the 
17tli century, but that the actual collections in 1852-53 (the year of the 
Assignment) fall far below the standard assessment of 1600 A.n. 


On the other hand, by looking over the detailed returns for 1853, 
I find that several of the largest townships in Abot taluk were then 
paying far more than their tankhwa, while others, and the great major- 
ity, were paying very much less.f The truth is that latterly standard 
rates and measurements were both entirely disregarded. In one 
village a cultivated area of 1,000 bighas may have been fraudulently 
returned at Es, 500, while in other villages a fair rental of Es. 1,000 at 
standard, rates may have been run up to Es, 2,000 by a merciless 
publican. 


Altogether the few old records that have been found do corroborate, 
as might have been expected, the outline of events known from gen- 


t Villages. 

Standawi 

Assessment. 

Eeveimjie demand 
1»53-51 A.D. 

Sttwj assesKinent 
on cultivated land 
280O-fi7. 

Akot 

1,463 

14,219 

i 10,129 

Argaon - 

3,433 

4,564 

6,674 

Hiwarkker 

7,248 

12,751 

9,424 

. Kutisa 

9,760 

2,958 

13,200 

/ BaEllmnda 

3,766 

1,078 

1,790 

-MVeH 



4,585 

5,932 

5,087 

30,255 

41,503 

46,304 
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eral history. CLiltivatioii and land reTenne seem to have declined 
rapidly toward the end of the 18th century^ and they did not improve 
daring the 19th century under the Mzam^s ‘government ; while they 
have hardly yet^ under British nursing, entirely recovered. A few fig- 
ures may he quoted from the imperfect and confused pargana registers. 
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Balapur pargana had in 1 697 ........ . 367 villages \ A'hatl or 

in 1853......... 318 ,, /cultivated; 

and the subjoined statistics indicate the condition at different intervals 
of some of the principal of these villages. 
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Admmistra- Tlins tlie Cultivation and revenue of tliese estates were lar< 2 :er in 

1707 than in 1869. 

Assess iieiit 

ofreYeeue. ^ The Bdsim records show much change in the number of ahdd or 
inhabited villages.* 

A paper obtained for Argaon shows that this pargana contained 
in the year 1689 a.d. 97 villages under cultivation. It has now only 
91 villages inhabited, but 99 estates cultivated, six of the old home- 
steads having disappeared. 

But in general the number of villages inhabited has altered very 
little in two centuries ; for the deserted sites have been al ways repeopled, 
and the list of hamlets now existing probably contains the identical 
names on Akbar's register, with very few exceptions. 

It will be seen hereafter that the land revenue has increased and 
multiplied since 1853 wi4ih marvellous rapidity, under the combined 
stimuli of good government,^ railways, and the Manchester cotton 
famine. Not^only has cultivation spread over the land like a flood-tide, 
but the new Settlement and Survey have raised and adjusted the rates. 
Yet I believe that the revenue raised from these districts in the 17th 
century was not only far above their yield when the districts vrere made 
over in 1853> hut must have been much larger than that which they 
pay now under all the favourable circumstances above mentioned. I 
have explained why I think that the cultivated area was as g'reat then 
as nbw, and that the total assessments counted in rupees were not less 
than under the Settlements now in force. But I conjecture also that 
the rupee in its exchange against food-grain (to say nothing of cotton) 
must have been at least five times more valuable in the 1 7th century 
than it has been since 1853. Up to 1853 I suppose that the value of 
money had not declined very seriously. Moreover, I estimate that the 
actual revenue rating has changed very little. 

I proceed to give some reasons for my opinions. 

First as to the revenue rate per biglia. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to inquire into the dark question of the dimensions of Akbaris 
blgha IB Berar, for, whatever it was, we may fairly assume it to have 
changed not materially up to 1853. 


PilsacE Far g ana. 

Ansing Pargana. 

rmarJeher Pargana. 

Tears. 

Total Villages 93. 

Tears. 

Total Villages 63. 

Tears. 

Total Villages 147. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Waste. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Waste. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Waste. 

A, n. 









1741 ... 

58 

35 

A. ». 



A. D. 



11814... 

31 

63 

Il823... 

47 

16 

1757... 

144 

g 


51 

42 

1851.,. 

66 

7 

1821... 

124 

23 


88 

:■ , 

5 

' 

1859... 

63 


1839.., 

135 

12 
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Noav tlie aiiioiiiit levied on each blgha of jawdri com mutation of 
produce rent in Akbar^s time was 50 dtims^ or Es. 1-4-0, In Balapiir 
the revenue assessment for 1707 wmre examined by several papers for 
that year; and by comparing the demand with the number of bighas 
cultivated^ an average rate per bfgha of something above Rs. 1-4-0 is 
obtained. In Major Hastings Fraser^s wmrk Our Faithful Ally the 
Nizam/^ is an estimate of the cost of cultivating jawtlri (apparently in 
1861) of which Major Fraser writes that its accuracy may be relied on. 
There the assessment on 3 bfghas is taken at Rs. 6 ; this is a much 
heavier rate on the lest of 3 bighas thaiiEs. 1-4-0.^ The present 
rate is much lower^ being by the existing assessment not more than 
Jin. I -D-O per acre ; hut enough has been said to show that the large 
sums collected from Berar in AkbaFs day were not raised by a high 
money rate on the area.f 

Next;, as to value in exchange of this rate of Rs. 1-4-0. The 
Aln-i-Akbari gives the following statistics : — ♦ 

Bazar price of jawari (Agra ?) 10 dams per maund* 

Rent-rate of jawari (Malwa) 50 darns per blgha. 

Produce of jawari (best land) 13 maunds per blgha. 

Thus the Mahvarent rate of 50 dams would buy 5 maunds of jawari 
(the staple food-grain of Berar) in the Agra bazar. The price of jawari 


* But it will be seen hereafter that the average rate on dry cultivation had been 
run up to Rs. 3-12-0 in 1852. 


t Mr. Bullock, in his Report on North Berar for 1854-55, gives the following 

account of the land assessment of this province under the Moghals. It is probably 
taken from some old papers preserved among the Kanoongo records, but these are 
usually copies, several times repeated, of original documents. 

I may as well mention that under the kings of Delhi, when the mode of 
assessment was under strict regulation, the valley of Berar was divided into three 
main descriptions of land, viz., Ainkali/" ^^MiMcalas,"" and “ Kahispati.’’ The 
xiinkalf ’ was the deep black soil. The “ Mmkolas” was the soil where the black began 
to mingle with a lighter description. The Kalaspati” was the light soil lying towards 
the hills. The black soil is towards the centre of the valley. Each of these divisions 
had its <^eneral rate fixed upon each bigba, but divided into various sorts with a rate on 
each, and these rates were only slightly modified by local circumstances. 

48. “Thebighaof arable land was less than the bigha now in use in Khandesh 
or ebe^diere, which is 3,600 square yards, and the garden and Inam bigha was larger, 
viz. the Inam land was measured by the Ilahi gaz, equal to 7,225 square yards ]5er 
blgha. The garden land was measured by the gaz “ Bara 8ikandari,^^^ which^ gave 
5 500^ square yards per bigha, and the arable land by the Chota Sikandari” gaz, 

which *^gave 2,256^ square yards per bigha. The average rates on land were as 

follows * — 1st sort, divided into two sorts — 1st sort 1-3-9, 2nd sort 0-13-3 per bigha ; 
2nd sort, subdivided into two sorts— 1st sort 1-1-3, 2nd sort 0-12-3 ;^er bigba ; 3rd 
sort subdivided into two sorts— 1st sort 0-11-6, and 2nd sort 0-11-3 per bigha. Garden 
land in two kinds— 1st sort Rs. 3-11-0, 2nd sort Ra: 2-4-0. The whole was under 
‘‘ Kham Wasui/' and the Annual Settlement paper was as nearly as possible that which 
I have now introduced, but with even more exact detail. We can form some idea of 
the prosperity of the valley at that time, as the total revenue in the year quoted 
during the reign of Alamgir was Rs, 27,44,750-11-0, because the land was fullv cul- 
tivated, and the population abundant and vigorous, instead of being scanty, ill-led, 
and weaklv, as they are now.” 


Aclmiuistra. 
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Assessment 
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was pretty sure to be cheaper in Berai% especially at wholesale^ but let 
us take 10 clams for the mauud. If the maund be taken at 55 Ib.^ as a 
good authority recommends^ then the price ofjawari was 220 ib. for the 
rupee; if the maund meant 40 Ib.^ as Prinsep conjectures^ then the 
price was 1601b. The kaeha maund as a wholesale grain-measure is 
now, through a large part of Berar, 48 Ib.^ 

We may get at some notion of the price by another way. Take 
the whole certified yield of 13 maunds, and let it stand for 715 lb. 
One-fourth of that quantity is 178 lb., which, with the stalks of the 
jawdri, was valued at a money rent of 50 dams. Deduct 15 darns for 
the stalks (a fair proportion), and you have the gr*ain at 203 lb. the 
rupee. So perhaps we may determine that the price ofjawari ranged 
between 160 and 200 lb* for the rupee in Berar. To estimate the 
maund below 50 lb. would be to bring down the yield per bigha of 13 
maunds to a weight improbably small. In 1853-54 the price ofjawari 
is given at 116 ib. andf 128 lb. in West Berar. Mr. Bullock gives it 
at 801b. for 1854. These are retail prices, and 1853 was a year of 
drought. Major PrasePs estimate (of wholesale prices) is 120 lb. for 
1 86 l.f However, it seems certain that in 1853 the value of money had 
fallen since the 17th century,^ though not much. Since 1860 the pur- 
chasing power of money has, of course, declined enormously. § 

As to the proportion of rent to produce, it is difficult to form an 
opinion ; but the incidence of the rate seems to have been heavier than 
at present. Major PrasePs statistics may be here compared with those 
gleaned from the Ain-i-Akbari. 

For three blghas ofjawari. 




Gross Produce. 

Value in Bupees. 

Money 

rent. 

Propor- 
tion of 



Grain. 

Stalks. 

Total. ; 

rent to 
value. 



Maunds lb. 



Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 


Am-i-Akbari reckons 
(lOOOj — Korth India 

1 31 X 55 ==1,705 

8 

II G(?) 

14 

3 12 0 

1 to 3 - 7 

Major Fraser reckons 
(1861) — .Berar 

40 X 48=1,920 

1 16 

12 

28 

6 0 0 

1 ,, 4 6 


a, Yviy gwu ttuwiumy on weignts, mentions (1650 a.d.) that the Surat 
maund weighs 341 Ib., and the Agra maund 51 '| lb. But he also says in one place that 
the maund is generally [m Western India?] 69 lb. 

1 1 assume Major Fraser’s kandi to be of 20 hacha maunds of 48 ib. 

4! The pure silver and actual weight of the old rupees of the Moghal emperors 
(notably of Akbar) were both greater than in the later rupees of HaidarabM and of the 
Maratha mints. Akbar’s rupee was almost equal in value and weight to the British coin. 
(See Pnnsep U. T.) 

‘ § h does not follovf that the incidence of rent on profits has fallen in any decree 

^ m the same proportion. Cultivation is now much more expensive than it was twenty 
Jitoaago. ^ 

^ I Hiis proportion seems too high, but for comparison it has been assumed to be 
pvM by M^or Fraser. 
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But it ranst be remembered that in 1853 the rent would have been 
Rs. 3 or 3-1 2-0, while I am not positive that I have rightly calculated 
the weight of the 2 kandis set down in Major Eraser^s book for the 
gross produce. The number of mamids almost exactly coincides with 
the Aln-i-Akbari estimate { 1 3 maunds per bigha) for best jawari Iand.=^ 

We have seen, therefore, that the total assessment estimated by 
number of rupees on some of the taluks in Berar was very much larger 
in the 17tli century than when Berar was assigned to the British, and 
even larger than the assessment just made by our officers. And we 
have found some reason for believing ihat the produce per acre was 
not at any rate much greater ; that revenue rates in money were about 
the same ; also that the exchange value of money fell, slowly during tho 
two centuries preceding the Assignment, and very rapidly after that 
date. We have also proof that in several tracts the cultivated area 
xnust have been larger in the 17th century than in the first half of the 
19th century. So that we have now some signs and tokens which 
may guide ns in estimating the actual relative condition of the country 
and its land revenue when we received charge of it. That is, we can 
measure its condition in 1853 not only against the prosperity which 
has followed under our rule, but against the prosperity which preceded 
a period of extraordinary depression. 

A few examples selected from Major Johnston^s careful and 
instructive Report on South Berar for 1855 will illustrate the condition 
of that country when we received charge, and the wonderful rapidity 
of its recovery. 

The tract which is now mostly contained in the tahsil subdivisions 
of Mehkar and Chikli was called the Nine Parganas. 

Of this tract the l:amil or standard rent-roll was..,,.. Rs. 7,17,000 

Actual yield in 1853 1,95,000 

Total number of villages 591 , 

Deserted in 1853 50. 

Major -Johnston reports that since 1853, 690 families, with 3,500 
head of cattle of kinds, had settled on, and begun to cultivate, this tract, 
whereby 21 villages had been re-established. It is mentioned, how- 
ever, that these parganas had been under the drastic treatment of 
Mohkani Chand, the fiscal Sangrado of Ber^r. 

GUhni Pargana contained nominally 51 villages, of which in 
1855 forty were scantily inhabited, and eight, quite desert, had been 
reduced to utter desolation by its talukddr just before the Assign - 
ment ; the chief town, Chikni, was without a lamp ^ (Beclwcigh)* 


Aclmimstra* 

tion. 

Aaecsament 


Standard rent-roll . 
Actual yield in 1855 


.Bs. 89,616 
8,642 


* I see that Major Fraser takes the blgha at i of 

authorities estimate Akbar’s bigha at 3,025 square yards. But the dimensions ot 
the bigha would not affect the proportion between rent and produce. 
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Fifty-four families, with 325 head of cattle, had returned to their 
houses 1853, 

Naigaon Pargana. 

Standard rent-roll Rs* 1 5,2 12 

Actual yield in 1852 - „ 652 

Do. do, 1855 „ 4,230 

Ralagaon Pargana. 

Standard rent-roll.., Rs. 24,726 

Actual yield in 1855. ,, 8,327 

Had been ruined in 1848 by the depredations of tlie pretended 
Raja t»f Isagpdr and his bands. In the two years that followed the 
Assignment 580 families returned to take up the land. 

, ^ Sirpur Pargana. 

Standard rent-roll., Es. 01,800 

Actual yield (1855) „ 28,100 

One hundred and ten families settled since the cession. 

Ansinrj Pargana, 

Standard rent-roll Es. 38,867 

Actual yield (1855) 10,509 

Eight deserted villages reinliabited since 1853. 


It is a common mistake to suppose that the normal state of India 
was that in which we English found the country when we conquered 
most of it; whereas each province usually fell into onr hands, like a 
rotten pear, when it was at its worst, and because it was at its w^orst. 
The century that preceded our rule may be regarded as a catastrophe 
in the history of Indians government — a dark age of misrule interposed 
between two periods of comparative, though unequal, light. We, who 
are now clearing away ruins and repairing an utterly dilapidated revenue, 
may sometimes fancy that we are raising a new and quite original edi- 
fice, when we arc only reconstructing upon the old foundation up to 
the level of earlier architects. 


Section IL — British A(hniuistraiiO}i, 

When the talxikd^rs and other fiscal officers of the Haidarabad 
government got wind of the coming cession of these districts to the 
British, they had suddenly raised their revenue demand, in order to 
carry off as much as possible, so that for the year 1852-53 it wms 
much higher than during the previous six years.* Bc.sides this, many 


* Assessment of North Berar 
la 1849-50. 15, 27, {550 K». 

,, 1850-51... 17,62,720 „ 

,,1851.52......... 18,53,104 
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of them forestalled the next yearns collection by sheer extortion. 
Then tlie rains of 1855 were short and scanty, so that the first collec- 
tions for 1855-5G were made by the British under eircmnstanees not 
fiiYoni’able. Neveruhelessthe net land revenue cleared by the Treasury 
for the first revenue year of British management exceeded the amount 
for the previous year, because, although receipts were less, the out- 
goings to be set against them had been greatly reduced. 


Admiiiintra- 

tioii 


The increase must also be attributed mainly to the collections fronj 
jiigir lands relinquished by the jagirdars, and to the sequestration 
pending inquiry of many inani or rent-free holdings. However, the 
gross land revenue seems to have fallen in North Ber^r by 1854-55 
to something below the sum up to which the Native collectors had 
screwed the demand before departure, though it was still higher than 
the average of the previous six years of Haidarabad rule. Yet it was 
still too high, for in 1855-56 there were heav;^ irrecoverable balances, 
and at the end of that season cultivation began rapidly to contract — a 
sure sign of over-assessment. The profits on Abkari, or liquor excise, 
rose slightly under our management, but the relinquishment of frontier 
and transit dues, including a salt-tax, involved a sacrifice by the British 
Government of Es. 3,50,000 (Haidarabdd currency). 

Against this loss must be set a vast reduction of expenditure. 
There is no space here for the details, but the percentage of civil charges 
on net revenue is calculated in the Eeport for 1853-54 — 


For North Berdr 10 9 2 

„ South Berar 8 7 7 

while the Eesident in his Eeport for 1854-55 estimates this percentage 
of cost under the Haidarabad system at forty per cent.* 

The talukdfirs got 1 7^ per cent, on their collection (121-, and 5 for 
exchange), while the remainder is accounted for by the ruinous practice 
of paying departments fey assignments of lands. The contractor for 
carrying the posts was paid in this way. Then also there were allow- 
ances and pensions which the talukdars charged very much more 
punctually than they disbursed. And the amount of contraband culti- 
vation — that is, the cultivated area returned as waste, or not returned 
at all — must have been enormous, for the Eesident mentions^ that 
whereas the cultivated area in North Berar was recorded at 425,000 
blghas, the naked eye detected (by rapid survey of each village) 
more than 1,700,000 bighas.^^ 
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The British officers who took charge of the country in 1853 found 
the existing rates of assessment high and uneyen. The land-tax^'’ 
(writes the Deputy Commissioner of North Berar) upon a great 
number of yillages and towns had run up to an exorbitant rate, the 
average being about 3-12-0 per Wgha over every description of 
arable land, good and bad. This seems more than double what the 
“ land could bear ; but, this being levied unequally, the Kimbf some- 
times had to pay 5 or 6 rupees per bigha. On garden land in some 
places Rs. 25 per bigha was charged, although merely watered by 
wells, the expense of making and working which is on the ryot. 
This is nearly treble what is held to be fair assessment elsewhere.^^* 

The large taluka of Argaon used to be covered with gardens, 
and the hedges are still perfect, but the whole has become field (dry) 
cultivation; much of the arable land has fallen to jungle.^^ 

In 1854 these rates were equalized and reduced, when they stood 


Adiiiijijitwi.* 

tion 

(Britisli). 


Dry Cultivation. 

On 1st class land Rs 2 4 0 per bigha. 

„ 2nd ,, ,, 114 0 ,, 

„ Srd „ ,,180 „ 

On irrigated land from wells (which in Berar is called bag ay at ^ 
garden, because only small plots were watered for the more valuable 
crops) the rate was not above Rs. 3-4-0 in Southern Berar, while in 
northern taluks it was stated to average from Rs. 15 to 17 per bigha, 
and I do not understand that this rate was reduced. The difference 
between Northern and Southern rates is referred to the far lower cost 
of digging wells in northern districts under the hills. The Resident 
observes that the complaints of our assessment are all directed against 
the dry-land rates, and that the revision of wet rates and the granting 
of graduated leases are expected to revive the use of numerous w^ells. 
In 1855 out of 13,099 wells in North Berar 4,418 were partially filled 
up with rubbish, and 3,147 were out of repair. A grazing-tax at the 
rate of one anua per head of cattle per annum (excepting cows and 
plough-oxen) was levied on the wastes. 


up the Haidarabad Assigned 
uce marked out) have now been 
bay system ; and by these assess- 


ndent of the Revenue Survey, 
abstract, tables, which are here 
)wing the gradual recovery of 
nment in 1853. 


re of these rates must have been much 
g fields which had been given out on 
:has there were for the most part 15 , 
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(British). 


Charges. 


Eevenne. 


Years. 


420,905 


42,09,049 


57,99,987 


18G0.67 (11 months) 


Tlie increase of revenue in 1869-70 as compared witli tlie previous 

amounts to Rs« 5^89^464. 
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A statement is here given showing in brief detail the gross revenue 
for 1869-70 — for 1853-54, the first year of Assignment of Berar, — and 
for 1860-61, the year in which the Treaty of 1853 underwent modifica- 
tions, and territory estimated to yield 32 lakhs of rupees was assigned 
by the Nizam to British management. 

Revenues of the Province for the year 1869-70, contrasted with those 
0/1853-54 1860-61, 


xldmiiiisfcra- 

tioii 

(British). 


Bor 1853-54, ov fii’sfc year 
after Assignment, of 
Berar mider tlie Treaty 
of 1853. 

For 1860-61, or for the 
year of the now Treaty 
of 1860, by which the 
Sarfkhas Estates were 
comprised in Berar, 

For 1869-70. 

Becei^ts, 

Rs. 

Beceipts. 

Rs. 

Becei])ts. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue . . . 

* 19,15,372 
90,319 
19,281 

1,95,357 

71,144 

22,717 

+ 

Land Revenue ... 
AbkCni 

29,61,7![^ 

2,98,933 

32,628 

t . ...... 

Land Revenue ... 
Abkhri 

45,73,430 

11,45,139 

Qnlf W^alla 

Salt Wells 

Salt Wells ......... 

§ 6,500 

Frontier and 

Transit Duties. 
Sayer or Town 

Frontier and 

Transit Duties. 
Sayer or Town 

Frontier and 

Transit Duties. 

t 

4* * * 

+ 

Sayer or Town 
Duties 

•b 

Miscellaneous . . , 

Miscellaneous ... 
Stamps 

81,122 

37,622 

Miscellaneous ... 
Stamps 

3,94,135 

4,59,470 


( 


Forest 

1,84,622 
11 2,77,793 



, . . , / ,, ■ 


Customs (Salt) ... 

Total 

23,14,220 

Total 

34,12,027 

Total 

70,41,091 

Village Expenses. 
Watchmen’s Cess. 
Education Cess . . . 
Local Funds 

2,66,487 

Village Expenses. 
Watchmen’s Cess. 
Education Ooss... 
Local Funds 

4,43,898 

1,48,901 

Village Expenses. 
Watchmen’s Cess. 
Education Cess,. 
Local Funds 

6,75,126 

1,91,033 

54,277 

4,01,866 

Grand Total 

25,80,707 

Grand Total 

40,04,826 

Grand Total 

83,63,387 


It will be understood that tbe village expenses are paid by 
deducting a certain percentage ■ from the assessed land revenue, 
whereas the cesses for watch and education are imposed over and 
above the land-tax. But the gross revenue obtained from the land 
must be calculated by adding all these to the net land revenue shown 
in the above statement, so that for the year 1869-70 the sum total of 
the Land Taxes was Rs. 54,93,860. 

A few tabular Returns indicating the general economical condi- 
tions under which the land revenue is now raised are appended. 





10 , 570,009 1 7 , 897,880 5 , 301,375 | 2 , 072,129 4 , 101,438 I 0 , 408,571 
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Murtizapur 


* Amrfoti. ^ 


IChandiir 


jEKclipur. 


lYewatmiil 


Akola 


IBuldiina 


Bilsini 
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Beka^E. — The Ejcteui oj Lctncl to which Iht 


Admimifitra* 

tlon 

(British). 


Districts. 


Taluks. 




Morgi 

.EHchpur . . . 
3Ielgliut ... 
Dariapur... 


Whn 

iDirwa 


Total.. 


Akola ...... 

Akot 

V 

.|BaI4pAr ... 
VJalgaoa ... 
OMkli ...... 

Alehkar , 

fiBasim ...... 

I 

Upfisad . 


Total. 
Grand Total 


fe ■ 

•ffl! ■ 

K> 

■ 

■ . 1. 

g ! 
3 1 

■ !: 

^ 1 

U 

c 

m 

§ 1 

^ i 

*JP ! 

w 1 

c3 

H 

B 

■ ■ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

tees. I 

Acres. 

Acres. ! 

Acres. . 

Veres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

99,286 

185 

20' 

45,044 

7,274j 


*** 1 

182 

11,303 

98,455 

652 

674 

29,351 

7,6G0l 



9 

1,004 

88,859 

912 

412 

11,017 

3,2851 


... 

15 

1,563 

. 'l05,815 


8 

19,204 

1 

3,770| 



3 

1,082 

. 88,881 

217 

... 

8,319 

3,136; 

55 


35 

15,222 

3,842 

... 

6,168 

7,S43 

6,231 

9,898 

6,981 


1,196 

.. 110,581 

2,152 

1 

35,260 

9,714^ 

... 

1 

344- 

7,421 

.. 46,223 

... 

1,173 

5,659 

1,230 


' 

... ! 

... 

2,079 

.. 38.853 

20 

1,201 

7,655 

3,879 



... 

9,336 

... 70,812 

284 

1,298 

8,055] 

43G 


... j 


3,030 

... 751,607 

4,428 

11,044 

177,413 

45,621 

9,953 

6,981 

588 

65,090 

... 119, 07£ 

'r 

) 1,52( 

; ... 

32,938 

, 20,62c 


... 

... 

1,292 

... 52,43’i 

^ 7,141 

) ... 

24,531 

21,57£ 

J 7( 

i .... 

... 

2,397 

... 311,94] 

1 1,621 

L 15C 

)j 10,54C 

) 95C 

.) ■ ... 

; 

S4C 

) 1,090 

... 83,70! 

3 i,5i; 

5 ... 

55$ 

J 9o: 

1 ... 

... 

... 

5,647 

.... 137,76; 

f 46,4CH 

) 4,G4^ 

3 44,831 

) 18,095 

1 ... 



3,32-i 

.... 101,33; 

2 20,91< 

3 6,175 

5 81,S0f 

.5 23,83: 

1 


... 

2,44S 

... 148,37; 

i 32,56: 

1 ' ■ 

15,35< 

i 7,95t 

[) ... 

291 

) ... 

23,532 

.... 53,94; 

L 44: 

5 19,07: 

3 70, 2D 

S 44,72' 

0 78 

7 1,5D 

B 15,911 

5 841 

.... 61,901 

5 711 

9 3,701 

5 20,2k 

i 22,00 

2 ... 

go: 

B ... 

1,225 

.... l,061,08i 

6 112,84 

5 33,74! 

9 301 , 02 ; 

5 166,77 

2 86 

3 2,50: 

1 16,25 

5 41,796 

il .1,813,09; 

3 117,27 

"f 

3j 44,79 

3 478,43 

8 212,39 

3 10,81 

6 9,18 

2 16,84 

3 91,802 



AZETTEEfv. 


Administra- 

tion 

(Brifcisli). 


'PrtnoqMl Froducts were cuUivatcd, 1869-70 


Acres. Acres A, I Acres. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres Acres. 


14,122 258,109 347 

106,588 338,20-1 92,988 
10,720 208,436 8,833 

10,859 244,110 2,804 

21,714 235,228 2,469 

7,922 55,974 7,859* 

9,683 290,092 14,307* 
35,955 138,700 5,477 

74,574 179,596 1,438* 

50,906 201,253 11,303 


65,983 37 

81,402 76 

83,311 78 

95,007 367 ' 

92,184 136 

2,551 15 

95,017 23 

37,298 3 

28,177 23 

59,070 57 


5,250 10 6,818 ... 462 2,627 

6,334 294 3,159 68 115 1,413| 

2,461 6 4,649 167 57 918| 

1,597 90 3,115 612 95 1,871 

1,514 497 913 1,193 201 1,991 

2,234 1,093 

0,560 850 7,014 11 1,133 5,023 

2,072 910 4,870 214 458 326 

5,016 1,121 7,447 240 ... 781 

2 849 881 3,010 781 50| 165j 


639,998j 815 ... 342,949'2,150,607 115,853 


2,571 15,115 1,597 


35,887 5,704 40,507 2,5731 


... ... 62,292 392,097 9.081 

495 58,201 303,003 5,235 

320 ... 21,250 472,101 928 

85 ... 20,577 213,020 1,030* 

579 127 31,001 392,973 19,060 

585 120 90,129 432,108 198,351 

... ... 41,030 428,091 525 

911 ... 82,987 357,781 4,788 

227 ... .78,976 218,984 5,226 


123,2351 


17,274 ... 7,242 

85,235 2,515 6,119 4,322 1,867 7,991 
3,880 3-iO 1,775 30 467 975 

I, 262 1,989 361 214 ... 659 

12,629 1,914 1,015 732 18,017 341 

0,538 2,497 334 807 19,108 1,149 
9,910 631 3,140 4858 

II, 555 686 701 ... 15,1401 1,153 


18S,S»J 17,016 61, SOI 8,978 57,192 32,281 2,605 l,109«oj!»7 2® 829,992 5H61J75 358,017 


# Becrease. 

NoTi-Those relmis hare ao preteuaioa to accuracy ; they may be perhaps called approximate 





Aclmiiiisti’a- 

tion 

(Britisli). 
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Beeae.— Price of Produce at three different 






Pr 

ice of Produce per 

no 

O 

w 

Districts. 


Years. 

Jawari. 

Gram. 

Bice. 

Wlieat. 

Linseed. 

Bdjrl 

: .> 














Els. a. p. I 

Is. a. p. 

Es.'a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Is. a. p. 



f 

1SG9.70 

2 0 0 

5 0 0 

7 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 


r 

Amraoti 

1 

1859-60 

10 0 

14 0 

18 0 

00 

o 

2 8 0 




1 

1853-54 

'o 12 0 

10 0 

O 

O 

14 0 

18 0 


1 


r 

1809-70 

2 8 0 

2 13 9 

1 

7 4 6 

3 10 21 

2 8 0 


pa 

w 

ElichpCir ..... 

1 

i 

1839-60 

0 14 0 

14 0 

4 6 0 

1 11 0 

14 0 


< ■■■ 


1 

1853-54 

0 14 0 

0 13 0 

3 0 0 

14 0 

13 0 




r 

1869-70 

1 9 ‘ 4 

4 2 8 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 2 8 


1 

Wun 

1 

••1 

1859-60 

0 13 0 

1 14 0 

2 8 8 

1 13 0 

0 11 8 




i 

1853-54 

0 12 0 

0 14 8 

2 3 0 

15 8 

0 9 8 




f 

■ 1809-70 

2 3 3 

5 14 C 

6 4 0 

4 13 0 

1 3 12 0 


,1 

i 

1 

" Akoia 

1 

j 

. .. V 

1859-60 

10 0 

1 9 t 

) 3 14 3 

19 C 

17 9 

1 




1 

1 

1853-54 

0 11 0 

0 12 £ 

i 2 5 0 

14 3 

,14 0 



1 

i 


1 

' 1869-70 

1 9 C 

3 12 C 

) 5 4 C 

) 4 0 ( 

) 2 10 0 

^ 1 14 0 

w 

3 1 

Bald^na ... 

1 

••*1 

1859-60 

0 13 C 

1 1 6 ( 

) 3 1 < 

) 1 5 ( 

) 2 1 C 

>090 

« ^ 

S 


j 

L 1853-54 

0 10 c 

^ 0 13 ( 

) 2 2 ( 

) 0 15 { 

) 1 3 C 

>070 

1 



f 1869-70 

2 4 ( 

) 5 11 ; 

3 6 10 < 

S ^ 0 i 

) 5 0 C 

) 


Basim 


1859-60 

0 13 ( 

) 1 4 ^ 

3 

1 6 1< 

) 1 4 f 

^ 




L 1853-54 

0 10 i 

S 0 5 

5 

1 0 P 

3 14? 

? 
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AtlrBiBistra* 

tioii 

(British). 


since the Assignment 


Maund of 80 lbs. 


Plongbi 

BullockSj 

each.. 


BTiifaloe! 

eacli. 


(^ras s 1 

Salt. per 200 Oil Seed,! Tobacco. 
Poolies. 


Cotton, 

cleaned. 


Sugar. 


23 13 8;i8 13 4 5 11 5 2 0 0 5 7 533 0 0 45 0 0 4 

0 o!i 8 12 8 3 2 73 2 01 10 0 12 13 850 OOl 

5 0 0^18 0 03 0 00 3 21 12 05 11 5 25 OOO 


Per S,000 I 

Poolies, 

11 0 8 10 0 3 1 0 11 


Per 200 
Poolies. 
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Administra- 

tion 

(Britisli). 


Bera'e. — Trice of Lahowr 


Wages per diem. 


Taluks, 


Districts. 


Amr^oti 


Mnrtizapur 


lAmrdoti 


Ckaiidur. 


r Eliclipur 
Eliclip’Cir.-^ Melglaat.. 

Dariapdr 


r mm 1000401UU 

\ i'eTOtmal 1 0 00 4 01 8 ojo 8 05 0 00 13 

! Mwa 1 0 0 0 5 ,0 1 0 o! 5 0 0 0 12 


f Akola 


jBdlapur 


Akola 


Jalgaon 


H f Mekkar .. 

IS ! 

^ Buldaiia Gliikli 

^ I 

k Malkapur 


[Basim 


Bisim 


Fusad. 



Bedioii III.—Mucatian. 

* Alike under Ilindd and Mahomedan rule there 
e'cnvesdr supported by the govermnent. Ihe concl 
schools was ilot annexed to grants ot “^oney and^mam 
of Brahmans. . . 

Marathi, in some instances srn 
inent. The fees were a ^ 
parents, ranging 1. — — ^ 
taught only to Br^mans. 
and Arithmetic. — -- 

Under the Mahomedan 
the Arabic of tho Korun, and 
but these schools were no^t 

exacted from the pupils. T 

ported by wealthy men as a woric 
♦said to liave boon ordinarily Ils. 4 
was that all who came as pupils s- . . ■ - 

tho cause of the greater i^iftculty now found in 
fppsiii Hiiidustliaui tliauiii Maratlii sciiooib. ^ 
ai™ been taught gratuitously, whereas the Hindu boy 
iSoSt. p-ay. ° 0 .ho.. schools 7 - 
Mahomedans frequently entertamed Muiislus m 
tutors to their own children, and allowed the sons _ 

.. fr. to their houses at the time of teaching. 


Education, 


Many of tliem, however, did teacH bom Danskiii} 

' yes gratuitously, but far more generally for pay- 
adapted to the circumstances of the jmpiihi 
from one anna to a rupee or more. Sanskrit was 

j. Those of lower caste were taught Marathi 

Eo outcasto was ever admitted into any school. 

o-overnment there were schools in which 
'Persian and Hindusthani, were taught ; 
irted by GVivernmeufc, nor were fees 
inshis who taught them' were sup- 
of merit. The monthly allowauce is 
and tho condition of the payment 
should be taught gratuitously. This is 
■ Ij getting payment of the 
The Mahomedan boys have 
ys have been. 
^ "’vate kind. Eich 
their own houses as 
of their less wealthy 
fif, and partici- 
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School=5' was opened on tlie 1st of July 18C9 at Akola, tor tlie training 
of Hindusttani and MaratM masters. 

Of tlic 14,898 pupils now under State instruction. 

10,383 pupils are leammg MaratH, 

1,895 do. do. Hindustliani, 

1,639 do. do. Englisli, 

and 881 do. do. Elementary Sanskrit. 


Education* 


J^unihcT oj^ Schools in cucJi District, 


Scliools^ of tlie 


Female Hormal 
Schools. Schools. 


Total. 


Higher Hiddio Lower 
Class. Class. Class. 


Akola 


Bnlduna 


Basim 


Amrioti 


EiichpCir. 


Section IV.~MiUtcmj. 

The only troops located within the Haidarubad Assigned Districts 
arethose of the Haidarabad Contingent. The following statement shows 
their strength and the stations they occupy : 

Elichjpiir. 

4th Regiment of Infantry, Detachment 3rd Cavalry IL 0. (one 
troop), No. 3 Battery of Artillery. 

Akola* 

Detachment of one hundred and forty rank and file of Gth Infantry » 

Amruoti* 

Detachinent of one company of 4th Infantry. 


Military, 


West Bera'r. East Bbra'r. i j)xvisionr. 
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Section V. — Falko mid JaiU- 

Strength and Distribution of the Berar Polke. 


Districts, 


S g IfOTAL. 

,ct3' g 


Amruoti 


{ Elichpur 

! 

L Wun... 


Busim 


Amra'oti District, 

Xuare miles 

of Poiice of aii grades 

n of Police to Area 

n. of Police to Population 


Beturm of Crime. 


Percontag'O of 
Eecuvery of 
Property, 


Non-cogni- | 
zable. I 


Cognizable. 


Knmber of offences wliicli 

occarred 

Bronglit to trial 

Percentage brought to 

tiial 


( Arrested 

g > Convicted 

g PercentageofOonvictions 

« L to Arrests 


Persons. Cases, 


BERAR 
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Elichpu'r District. 

Area in square miles . , 

Population .... — — 215^0o6 

Strength of Police of all grades 20o 

Proportion of Police to Area 1 

Proportion of Police to Population 1 S2G 

lletunis of Crime, 


No, of offeijces wliicl, 

occurred 

Brought to trial 


trial 


Arrested.., 

Convicted 


tious to Airests 


Cognizable. 

Non -cogni- 
zable. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
Recovery of 
Property, 

1868. 

1809. 

1808. 

1809. 

1808. 

1809. 

1868. 1 

1869. 

1,208 

1,787 

93 

871:, 

1,551 

3,fi5S 



855 

1,304 

82 

■■ 739 

937 

2,103 

C» 

'r^ 

67-9 

77*4 

8S*1 

83*0 

09*3 

79-9 

0 

rH 









1,001 

3,313 

97 

1,153 

1,098 

4yl.05 

J73 

nr* 

. 1,152 

3,289 

72 

075 

1,204 

2,944 



70*7 

00 

74‘2 

58*5 

70*9 

65*9 




Wu'n District, 

Area in square miles.....,,....,,.. 4^232 

Population 34 3^420 

Strength of Police of all grades 413 

Proportion of Police to area 1 ^ sq. miles. 

Proportion of Police to Population 1 to 775 


Returns of Crime, 




Cognizable. 

Non-cogni- 
■ 'zable. 

: Total. 

1 

i . 

Percentage of 
Recovery of 
Property. 



18fi8. 

1809. 

1808. 

ISOO. 

1808. 

1869. 

1808. 

1869. 

r 

Ko. of offences wbicb 
■occnireil"' ...... 

1 

984 

882 

225 

194 

1,209 ! 

1,070 



cn 

m j 

to trial ... ... . . . 

595 

583 

223 

1 ^ 1 

818 

773 



” I 

Percentage brought to 
'■■tria-l . ... ..i ...... ... 

60--1 

66 

99*1 

97*9 

t!7-0 

71*& 

fH 

0 

no 

s f' 

Arrested. ►. 

1,281 

821 

1,458 

357 

393 

1,038 

1,831 

0 

C^J 

m 

W 

0 

CO 

0 ? 

pt^ 

CoTivi^t'Od ..f... 

1,071 

74*4 

222 

290 

1,043 

63*0 

1,501 



si 
fi 1 

Percentage of Convic- 
tions to Arrests ..,.,....1 

04 

02*1 

73*7 

74*2 




Persons, Cases. } j | Persons. Cases. 
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Akola District 

Area in square miles 

Population 

Strengtli of Police of all grades 

Proportion of Police to Area 

Proportion of Police to Population ...... 

Returns of Crime- 


I Percentage 
Total. jof Eecovery of 
I Property. 


Non-Cogni. 

zaWe. 


Cognizable. 


•vrliidi 


Xo. of offences 

occurred 

Brouglit to trial 
Percentage broi 
trial 


/Arrested 

Convicted 

Percentage of Convictions 
to Arrests 


Bulda'na District 

Area in square miles 

Population 

Strength of Police of all grades 

Proportion of Police to Area..........*. 

IVoportion of Police to Population 

Returns of Crime* 


Percentage 
of Ilecovery of 
l*roperty. 


Kon-Cogni. 

zalilo. 


Cognizable. 


r Ko of offences wbicb 

I occurred 

Brought to trial 

Percentage brought to 
I trial 


Arrested 

Convicted 

Percentage of Oonriotions 
to Arrests 


278 



Ptilice. 
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Ba'sim District. 

. ■ ■■■ " 

Area ill sqiiare inUes 9’"1^^'87 

.strength of Police of all grades 

Proportion of Police to Area J sq. miles. 

Proportion of Police to Population i to ^o» 

Returns of Crime. 




Cognizable, 

Non-Cogni- 

zable. 

Total. 

Percentage 
.>f Recovery of 
Property. 



1868. 

1869. 

1 

1888. 1 

1809. 

1808. j 

1809. 

1808. 

1809. 

4 * 

No. of offences whicli 
occurred . . ............ ...... 

327 

634 

11 i 

217 

338 

851 



w J 

TivrvnfrK t t;T"iA,1 

182 

382 

11 

216 

1U*3 

oOS 



■ < 

d I 
c. 

JJ>.l IJLipi.. ij> M litXJ vX 14X1 ••••*• 

Percentage broiiglit to 
trial 

55*0 

60*2 

100 

100 

67 

70-2 

oi 

D? 

d 

CO 









m 

m 

P4 

OS r' 

ArreBtod- 

394 

716 

13 

394 

407 

1,110 



g 

Oon vieted : . . » ; 

221 

406 

11 

183 

232 

648 



m 

« ( 
W j 

Percentage of Convictions 
to B 1 

50 

65 

84*0 

46-] 

57 

58*S 













Properhj Stolen, and Recovered during 18G9. 


Computed Yalue of 
Property. 


Amraoti 
EUebpur 
Wliu 

Aloila ... 
Baldftna 
Busim ... 


Total.. 


Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Es. a. p. 

57,316 4 0 

32,166 13 2 

. 21,681 14 11 

. 51,295 2 0 

. 16,508 14 11 

. 13,613 12 5 

Rs. a. p- 

11,103 1 5 
6,692 0 4 
7,862 6 0 
14,190 9 6 
2,470 11 8 
8,180 13 10 

1,92,643 13 11 

49,511 9 9 


o . 

Is 

' s ; .. 

■ ■ ^ . 

|!p4 ' 

Area in square 
miles. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Rs. a. p. 

19 5 9 

3,781 

3,593 

4,700 

■ '■ 478,304.' 

17 11 1 

. ■408,285' 

36 4 2 

343,426 

27 10 10 

3,39(3 

488,113 

14 14 7 

3,670 

305,749 

00 0 0 

2,580 

254,075 

25 11 2 

i 21,720 

1 2,338,552 


Jails^ 

Tlicr© are two Central J ails — one at AkWa and tlie ^ other ^at 
Amraoti ; and Lock-ups for the other districts of Elichpdr; Buldana, Wun, 
and B^sim have been or will shortly be provided. 

There were at the close of the year 1869 1^028 prisoners in con- 
finement ; of these 127 were able to road and write^ aiid,^ with the ex- 
ception of 20^ the remainder^ viz*^ 99 male and 8 female prisoners_y all re- 
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ceivecl their iiistruciion m jau. ua&tua ui tuc w- 

ratio of about six Hindda to one Mabomedan. Of tbe Hindi: 
formed tlie main body. There were a few Brdhmana and c 
castes. Their occupations were ; — 

Agriculturists • • • * • * 

Hired Labourers * 

'Writers , . . ................ ** 

Artizaus and Meclianics 

„ , - ; Sepoys,,. w** “v ’ 

Other professions • ’ 

Their ages were — 12 under 16 years, 6 under 20, 344 nnd 
under 40, 178 under 60, 49 under 60, and 37 above 60 years 
The number of persons imprisoned during the year 1^869 ; 
one-half of which number represents first convictions. The ( 
a<vo number under confinement was — 

In 1867 879, 

„ 1868. 1,866. 

„ 1869 1,011. 

and the average cost per head for diet and clothing was— 


„ 1868 34 12 11 

„ 1869 40 10 9 

Industrial education has been introduced in both the Akola and 

Amraoti Jails, and good articles are made up. 

The manufacturing results were — 

Avera^^e Eariiiiig 
Hefi rront. per Prisoner. 


Daily Average 
]Sio, employed. 


Judicial 

Biatistics. 


Section VI.—Micial Statistics. 


Population 


Eeveimo 


Civil MsUce, 


Ho. of Suits instituted -- j | x8O0 1 I5,bl0 

«’»*■ 

thing under tiso nullinns. 
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Ittclicwl 

Statistics. 



'ill 


‘ 'iS 

M 


■M 







■fffr 


Judicial Statistics— coutinacd.. 


Proportion recovered.. 

Fenal Statistics, 

Crimes and Ojfences. 

Murder 


Wounding with intent to murder 

Homicide, Culpable 

Bacoity with Murder 

Bacoity * 

Bobbery 

Burglary 


"\raluc of Suits 

Xo. of Suits disposed of 

Average Duration of each Suit .... 

Prcjportiun of Suits to Population . 

Criminal Justice, 

Xo. of Oifenccs reported 

Xo. of Cases in which arrests were made | 

Xo. of Persons arrested 
Xo. of Pei'sons convicted 
Eslimaicd Yalue of Property stolon 
Estimated Yalue of Property recovered 


1853 

095,178 

18U9 

1,799,149 

1855 

1,400 

1869 

15,757 

1855 

25 Bavs. 

18{;9 

30 „ 

1855 

1 toi,on 

18u9 

1 to 149 

. 1855 

4m 

18(39 

11,258 

1855 

403 

, 1S«9 

8,07(J 

, 1855 

i,or)0 

, 1809 

15,201 

, 1855 

480 

, 1809 

10,015 

, 1855 

1 24,921 

, 1809 

2, 84, 099 

, 1855 

8,925 

, 1809 

45,307 

„ 1853 

10 per cen 

„ 1809 

20 „ 

n L855 

19 

„ 1809 

1C> 

„ 1855 

2 

„ 1809 

. ...IS.. 

,, 18oo 

5 

„ 1809 

3 

„ 1855 

2 

„ 1809 

1 

„ 1855 

14. 

„ 1809 ' 

10^’ 

„ 1855 

IS 

„ 18{i9 

10 

„ 1855 

8 

„ 1809 

300 


S 

j 


^ In 1804, Bacoities 198. 
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JiaUcIal Statistics — continned, 


Fcmd Statistics — continued. 


•oontiauofl. 


Tlteffc 


Pteceiviiig- Stolen Property knowingly 


Importation 


Ar.soTi 


Counterfeit iiig Coin 


Adultery 


Crimes and Oifenccs not: spccifjcd aljove 




Imprisoned f<n* Life 


1 mpi'isoncd for 3 to 10 years 


I mprisoned for periods below 3 years 


eeeas gazetteer. 


2S2' ■ ■■ ■ 

tnmislied. The first sign of ir.ending is, niuTcr eriiiies are 

"e x^iortcl, though no more may be pumsh^- ^ fo, ^ Govcruineiit 

■;,oiAa,audmostofthe P««y process of reform; 

..cncmllv, the most 'tag®™'?* -if^^th events ivhich would have taxed the 

imd in IdW this crtacal period comuc , jgr cotton merchants poured 

strength and capacity ot any the country, and daco.ts swarmed 

silver into Berar; tliey bcatteied * Hence 194 daeoities m tlmt year, but tli ^ 
in after the silver like wasps after ‘ . improve, the heiiions crimes begin to 

\vas an abnormal season. As things eontm . ^1 ■ probably more oi taeni 

dimteh, but petty offends stil 'VT 
are in fact committed. 1 the organization which now almost liar- 

minor crimes shown by overvliimdl theft (which would he ahso- 

asses the people, hy mctliodicalH ‘ ^ 'reported. But vve must also allou 

liitelv beneath notice in less ordeily station of wealth and popuhvtioii, 

for t'he effects which are produced hj a f .nreading trade causes thraugh- 

and bv the incessant circulation of '’f 'Lktics of Sivil Justice give some 

out the eonntry and along all the roads. of the Province has increased m 

measure of the extent to which the general b is l,ec„ made for these 

the Inst fifteen years. acceding to the remarkable and 

thinss, the contrast between the two pniods is .mtor ^ / defective, since it is 

nneipccted. We must assume the earlier . for better than iu 1853 ; 

ijuite certain that sccuritv to person and p^ comiiarison with those for any 

while the Berar criminal statistics at ihis.day smmi to. j 

Other xldministratimi, _ 

The territorial area upon which these extent.*'’ 

both periods ; but it has not changed to any impoitaut extent. 



NAMES 


Abul Fazl reduces tlio Forts of JIariiala, Gavvilgarb, and Kherla 

Aborigines, definition oi 

Principal tribes of ... *•' 

Adams, Colonel, skirmish with the Peshwa m 1818 - 

Administration before Assignment 

Britisb * 

Contrast between two 

Agriculture, general remarks on 

List of products ... 

umber of> in Llichpur 


Average 

And non-agriculturists, n 

Number of, in Wiin District 

SiLti ome;; 

Ain-wikban 

Ajanta ... 

Gliat 

Akbar, death of, in 1()05 ... 

Administration of 

Akola District 

General description ot .«* 

Position of 

Boundaries of ... 

Area of ... 

Physical featuresand soil 

Forests 

Elvers ... 

Climate ... *** '. ■ * ■. 

Uncultivated produce ... 

Wild animals •** 

Cultivated produce, mode of husbandry. 

Land tenures — 

Principal tov-ms and remarkable places 

Population 

Trade 

Manufactures 
Communications . 

Akola plundered by Niz^m Ali in 1759 

Town , 





Ala-ud-<Hnrfirst expedition to tlie Dakhan ; attac 

Marelies to Deogaxli 

Usurps tlie Bellii tlirone ... 

Ala-ud-<liu Bahiuaiu . ^ ■ , * *V, 

Ala-iid-clitt to'M Sbalii ... 

Alda (dye) ; 

Aluteclars, entimeration of 
Ambadi (fibre), bow sown 
Amir Band, "Wassir 
Amir Jatlidab — •*; ^ 

Amrapur ceded to Pesbwa m i i fio 

Arnncr 

AmiaotiTown 

District i-— * 

Position of 
Area of ... 

Population of *** 

General description of ... 
Eleration and physical feature 
Principal towns and reinarkab 

Trade 

Communications 

Amraoti town ... 

Town ... 

Anjangaon-- 

Treaty at 

A'nds, manners and customs of ... 

Anduma 

Animals, wM * 

Tigers and Pantlicrs numerous in 

Panthers, human beings killed by 
Snakes, Cobra, abundant in Elieh 
Notes on, by Lieut. Colonel-Mcl! 

Antiquities 

A'pa Sahib, the pretender ••• 

of Nagpur sheltered by the Mel 

Arakbs •*. 

Arin river ... 

Arcbitecture 

Area ' 

ofBerar ... 

Melgbat 

Elicbpdt“''" 

Amraoti 

' 4 '' Akola ... 

Buktoa 



’ 'Wdn ... 

Argwn 


INDEX 



Argaoiij battle at ... ... ... ... ... •*. ... ... 

Aimies ofthe;Daklmiilmigs , .... ... ...... 

General description of ... ... ... 

Anm river ... '. ... ■... •». ... *..■ ' ' 

Assaye, battle of ... , . ... . 

Assessment of fields 

Rate of, per Biglia of Jawari 

In tlie l/th century ... 

Found high in 1853 

Equalized in 1854 ... ... * 

Present rates ••• 

Atari, a peculiar mode by whicd) large quantities of land are ploughed up 

Aiirangzeb, viceroy of Dakhan 

Death of 

Antariksh Parasnath, famous shrine of ... 

Autumn #’ops, when sown ” 

Azim Shah, son of the emperor Aurangzeb 

Bkhul (dye) ... 

.. Reserves ... ........ ..* ■ *•*. .*.*•* . 

*“ 

Badnera 

Bahadur Shah of Gujarat *"• 

Bahmani dynasty 

Bairagis, orthodox ascetics ... ... “• 

Bairam Ghat * 

Baji Rao, succession of, to the Peshwa Musnnd 

Peshwa, defeated by Colonels Scott and Admns 

Bakbt Buland, Deogarh Raja ... 

Babighat or highland coimtry, descri]>tion of 

Babiji Baji Rao y 

Balaji’s Temple at Dewalgaon Raja 

At “* 

Balapur town 

Battle fought in 1/21 at 

Balfour, General, C.B., description of eommunications liy 

Baliitedars, enumeration of 

Bamboos ... 

Bandelas ••• 

Bangalows, Travellers’ — 'I' 

Banglii Xaik, a Banjara and a grain-earner to Asil Jah m 

Killed at Haidarabad by Bliagwamlas 

Banjaras, divided into three grand tribes ... ^ 

Emigration of, into the Dakhan, in the lith century 

Infanticide... *•* ■ ;• 

Witchcraft 

Banjara religion ... * 

Ceremony performed by... ^ — 

Numerous in Southeiii Berar ... ... ,*.• 

Method of distinguisbing a sorceress ... 

Habits and customs of ... •'* •'*' 

Banni cotton, definition of 





INDEX. 


IV 

B&rai 

Bariir ■■ ■***■. \ 

B^simtowB - 

District . 

General description ot - 

Boundaries of 

Area of **• 

Position ami elevation of — . *** ir 

Mountains and geological foimation ot . 

Forests 

Eivers .. “* 

Climate **" 

Uncultivated produce — — 

Cultivated produce— mode of husbandry 
Principal towns 

Trade 

Communications 

Ihwdni, famous temples of, at Amraoti and M&hur 

Bazaars 

BeiroK a god mucli in vogue 

Beni Sing, killed at GAwilgaih - ' 

Belol Khan, governor of Eliehpur 

Berar 

General description of . . . 

Signiheation of the word 

Position and boundaries of ... — — 

Payangbat or lowland, description of. 

Balagbat or highland, description of . . • 

Area of. .*• , 

Population of 

Length from East to West ... 

Average breadth 

Before Assignment 

Present state of *** 

May have once been subject to Kalian or Deo^ai 
Period of Independence 
Under Imad Shihi dominion ... 

Ceded to the Mogbal Empire 

General state of 

Fasli era introduced — 

General state of, during reign of Aurangzeb 
Governed by Talukdars since expulsion of the Bhonslas 
Present distribution into six Districts ... 

Brief retros^ctofits territorial changes 

Table showing the old Subah of, according to its Sirkars ... 
Table shovring its dismemberment byrecent (18/0) changes 

, ' ' ■’1.., History since Assignment ... 

'-.vu ^ df^crlbed in the Ain-i-Ahbari «.• 

, i)©nhle Government ... 

M ■ *HIse4«^s Stvereigttty hy Treaty of 1804 


129, 15y 
149 
. 129, 17^ 



Berar plundered by PindHris *’• 

Fanners General in 

Assignment of ... 

Local distribution of races in 

Thirteen Birkars of 

Brahmans of 

Beynon, Mr. E. E., description of soil in Puma valley by 

Bham ... 

Bhangis 

Bhils 

Bhonslas, connection of, with Berar 

Bhonsias, the 

Made no grants of land 

Not properly Rajas of Berar 

Birds, wild... 

N<|tes by Colonel McMaster, Madras Army ... ' — 

Bisan Chand, 

Black-mail tenures 

Blackwood 

Blanford, Mr. W. T. 

Bohras * 

Boja, definition of the term ... 

Boundaries 

Brahmans of Berar, how distinguished 

Brahmans, grants to ... ^ 

British rule, blessing of, not discovered 

Buddhist remains 

Buldana District ; — 

General description of 

Situation and boundaries of ... 

Area of 

Population of ... 

Physical features of 

Hills and geological formation 

Forests 

Rivers... 

Climate •.* 

Uncultivated produce 

Wild animals and birds 

Cultivated produce, mode of husbandry, &c. 

Land tenures... 

Principal towms and remarkable places 

Population * 

Trade ... * * 

Communications 

Bullock, Mr. T. H., description of land tenures by •• 

Bullocks, possession of share in land by 

Bundelas ... 

Buxhinpdr, victory gained at ... " 

Bnrbln Shah rebels smd flies to Delhi ... ^ "* 

Defeats and kills JamM Khan Mehdivi 


VI 


IKDEX- 


food 

204 , 


Burban Slia ascends tlieAhmadnagar throne ... ••• ••• 

Death of, in 1594 •" , •" “■ 

Bums, Mr. J.H., note on origin of the word" Berar } ■ 

Division of produce, hj 
Account of the seasons, hy ... 

Bushby, Mr., conclusions as to the tenure of land, by ... -• “ 

Butchers 

Campbell, Captain, note by, on village communities ... ••• ^ 

Canonixed saints •** ’V 

Carts, description of — ... 

Caravansarais •.* ^ ■' ' , 

c™., Mr. H. Eiy«l. « iK” *„i.B of 

Caste and fellowship generally recognize ^ 

'Castes, »** , ' ***■■ ■ 

'■ 'Cattle.' .-*»■ ' ^ 

Census returns and statistics ... ■■■ — •" ___ 

Ceremony of taking a Guru — •" ■" 

Cession, why popular — •" " 

Chalnkvas ... 

Chalukyan style of temples - 

Chand Bibi, queen regent of Ahmadna^r ... — - 

Chandu4amja,gmmofre™^^^^ ... ... 

Maladministration and resignation ot, ra It- • 

Charitable grants ... - 

Chauth, first exacted by Pratab ^o ... - .. ... 

ChhattriofUija JaiSingatBalapur •" 

Chikalda, sanitarium for Berar, descnption of 

Climate and natural features ox 

Chindia Deo. or the ihyiuity •" j „ Jer the title of 'Hvdm-nl 

Chin Khalich Khan, Viceroy of the Dakhan m i/-u «n< 

Civil Justice, returns of 

Civil Stations:— , ^ ' i 

Elichpfir (Paratwara) 

Amraoti 

Akola ... ••• 

Buldana 

Basim ... 

Wdn ... — * * 


117 

4 

7«^ 

94 

-^14 

!!! 

241 
23i) 
225 , 227 
1^5 

206 , 209 , 212 




Ckys 

Cinmte 


OfBeA 

payangh^t valley 
Bakghat country 
Elichpdr ... 

-r';’ Melgh^t 

Brddaxm ... 


, 83 

..fr'MSO',::"'"'''' 

194 

'97 

111 

111 

118 

130 

130 

... 149, 159 
195 
103 
121 

... 139,163 
178 

140 

141 
191 
122 
:279 

'151"" 

,';',157''''. 
'.■'.'leO;';, 
'.''M''65 
::176V'; 

179: '■■' 

;;;;;.27;;';; 

40 
40 
40 

45 


Mulk. 


INDEX 



C31hiiate of Basim * 

. •■W.lill" »»*. ' . 

Change of, owing to spreatl of cultivation 

Gommunicatioiis , ... ••• **• **' ■ •*' 

Conduit. ••• . '** .'*• ■ 

■ Gonmibial laws ... * ■ *’*. 

Communities, village ... *" *” 

Cordery, Mr. J. G.^ cotton despatch arrangements by 

Cotton, staple produce of the comitry ... 

Where principally found ... 

Trade, history of 

Present state of ... *** 

Marts at — 

Khamgaori 

^ ,Akot • ■ 

Amraoti 

Akola ... ■••• ■ 

Shegaon ... 

Presses .... . 

Picking, when commenced - 

Number of gatherings in a well-cared crop 

How heaped 

Pickers, how paid... 

Area under cultivation 

Method of eultivatioii 

Cost of cultivation 

Two varieties of 

Criminal Justice, returns of 

Cultivated produce ... y* *“ ^ 

Cumberlege, Air., account of Banjaras of Berar, by ... 

Cultivator. Berar, state of . . . 

Habits of 

Custom of widow marriages 

Of capturing wives from other tribes ... *.* ... 

Dakhan, tenures in 

State of British 

Daniel, Prince 

Darf%>ur ... 

Darwa ... * 

Dasara festival described ... 

Deaths, proportion of, to population 

In Akola District — — •" 

Proportion of, to births, in principal towns ot Akola Distri 

Dcogaon, Treaty framed at 

Deogarh, capital of Bimdeo _••• - ... 

(Nagpur Province) seized by Kagboji Bhonsla 

Desmukhs of Sindkber 

and DespMdias, remarks on their status — 

Dewalgaon 

Bewalwara... *** *** 


225 
225, 227 

2m 

161 
161 
m 
161 
164 
157, 162 
68 
68 
68 
68 

69 

70 
72 
72 

280, 281 

64 
195 

97 

65 
186 
188 






vm 


INDEX. 


SlSfns;the most cekbratei'at ^ j •;; 

Dharis, Mahomedan, rites aad ceremonies perfomed bj^ 

DharaBiM^l *** ' ■■■ ■ ■■ 

Dhdnia(dye) — ... — 

Dhiisa, cotton sown by, m Balagtot — — 

Biseaws: — 

InElichp^ir ... 

; .Melgliat . ■ 

Akola . — 

Buldana 


U7 

ua 

i200 

104 

52 

67 

IBO 

92 

42 

44 

46 

50 

51 

47 


Influenced by water supply *•* 

... .4, 221, 224 

Distribution of races 

246 

Districts, number and names of 

65 

Division of produce 

65 

Principally by Batai ... 

186 

Divorce bv mutual consent permitted ... * 

122 

Do-Amll,’joint rule of tbePesbwa and the Nizam ... ••• 

** ... 127 

l^v^on, GenetaJi, in pursuit of the Peshwa m 1818 ■ 

129 

... 69, 225 

Dunlop, Mr. A. J., notes upon cotton by "• ^ 

66 

Dusami “* ■■ “V . ■ 

1 52,53, 55, 83 

Dyes 

246 

East Berar Division 

‘7. ... 273 

Education before Assignment 

... 273, 274 

British 

]]] 148 

ElichpurTown 

District - * 

3 

General description ot ... 

3 

Area of .** ••• T* « *** 

15 

Mountains and geological formation of ... 

28 

Forests ... 

33 

Rivers * 

42 

' Climate ... 

53 


Wikl animals and birds 

Cultivated produce, mode of husbandry, 
Principal towns and remarkable places 

Population 

Trade 

IVIanufactures 

Communications 

Derivation of ••• •** 

History of town -- ■ *** 

Captal of Imad Shahi princes 

rwmed by the Nb^dm in 1832 
Description of> and of its environs 


&c. 


63 

77 

144 
217 
233 
237 
240 
111 

145 
116 
128 

147, 148 


INDEX 


IX 


Elora, derivation of 

Elpbiiistoiie, Major, tleserq-Jtioii of soil, by 
Stateiiieiits' fimikhed by 
Estates, rent-free ..... ... . ... . ... 

Exports ... ' 

Exoffamv ... . ... , ... , 


■■■ Cattle... ■■ . ..... ■■ '.... '■ ..... ■ ... 

Farrar, Captain, description of Melgbat ... 


FateklieMa 
Ferislita..^ .... 

Firozslmli ... ... ... 

Festivals: — 

Pola ... 

Dasara... 

Holi 

General, noticed 

Fibres ...... 

Fish, species of 

FitzGerald, Captain J., account of the Ilatkars of Berar, bv 
Forests : — 

Gawilgarh range 

Ajanta range 

Berar, of no great extent ... 

In three main divisions or tracts 

At Pathrot, believed to be sacred 

Anjim, in neighbourhood of Buldana 

Regulation and felling of ... ■*•*. ■ *“ . 

Principal trees in Elielipur District 

Baird) 00 common in Melghat 

W till District .... ... ••• . 

Teak, plantations sacred- 

Basiin District . ... 

Wide stretches of woodland in 


Maiiur , ... ... . 

. Amiier ... ... , "• 

Traditions concerning 

Gawilgarh 

Karnala ... .... 

Bakipur 

Fruit trees ,, ..... 



...-.Gaiigra' ...... ■ •••■ . ■ **' .- .***■ ■ ■■■**.’ 

Ganesh, elepliant-headed-god 

Ganesh Dcavadm’a, a Hindu author 
Garpagari, averter of hailstorms ... 

Gawilgarh, origin of name 

Description of 

Fort given to Miidaji Bhonsla* — *** •** 

Taken by General Wellesley on I5tb December 1 t 

Gawarda, Torah of Shah Da wad at 


14 % 17 % 234 , 236 


159 , 174 , 179 
141 

... 129 , 163 
... 112 , 119 
114 


218 

218 

218 

21S 

2 , 53 , 55 , 7 % 83 
... 61 , 6.3 

2(10 


28 

29 

, 30 , 31 , 32 

31 

32 
32 


138 

144 

148 

143 

142 

153 

. 52 , 53 , 55 
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^ INDKX. 

““''''’'"p™».w. o, v..kv .r.i« I’ta- !»-*sv "'■ -'■ “■ 

Ajanta hills, clescri|rtiou of, by Dv. Ohlbain 
Geological lines and extent of 

Ciliim river... •;* '/* 

jjholdm Hassati. last Xawal) of Eliclipur 

(timihig factories ... 

(lods \\orsliipped in Benir 
(soddess B-cnuka, temple of ... ’ 

Gomiilvli Swiiini, an extraordinary cluiracter 
GoiulSj divisions and subdivisions of 

' Of'Melgbat ... 

Former treatment of 

Mode of wife-capturing 

Language, peculiar 

Habits and customs 
E%s,tei:!iires of .... ■••• 

■ Gotras , ••• , ••• . **• ^ **• . ■ 

Govind Baksii, Raja, Subedur of Berur ... 

Grain, bow stored ... 

Grant, tenure by ... 

Gums 

Kotes oil, by,, Mr. G. .M. BtrettelL.., 

Gurd, ceremony of taking a 

Guru Govind ^ 

Death of, on the Godavery 

Haidarabad, treaty of, in 1B04 

Harvesting 

Hatkars of Berar, account of 

Division of, into 12 tribes 
Expedition accoutrements 

Burn and bury 

Marriages 

Foiiglit the Xizam’s troops in 181!) 
llatninon, Brigadier, A'pa Stihil) captured by 
Head-quarters of — 

Divisions...,,' 

..... 144 

Sub-districts. 146, 149,150, 154, 158, 154, 161, U)i«, 


12 

14 

37 

146 

157—162 

190 

174 

177 

187, 

204 
222 
188 
216 
18S, 216 
103, 107 
185 
128 
(>8 
100 
52,54, 55 
■ 55 
194 
193'"' 
193: 

128 ' ^ 
68 :"" 

200 

20i,, ,; 

201 
, 201 
201 
201 
132 


Hemar Panthi Temples ... 
Hereditary Officials 

Hills 

Hindu Sects • 

Their origin and growth 
Gods 
HoUckys 
Intermarriages 
Histdry ot'Berir ... 

Assigned Districts 
Htwarkher... ' 


154, 160 
, 154, 160, 165, 176, 179 

163, 170, 17L 176, 173, 

179, 180 
... 132, 178 

99 

'* ... 7, 12, 17 ;, 

IBI, 190 
191, 193 
218 
1S7 
111, 137 



iSlillil 

lllillli 

iiillHISI 


INDEX 


II oil festival (lescribeil 
Holidays ... 

.Honey ' . ... ' ••• ■ 

Horses , , ... ... ■ .*• ■ 

Hoslmng Siiah of Malwa ... 
Iliisbamlry, mode of 

Ibrahim Khan 

il llaja (a Jain), history of 

Founder of Eiichpiu’ 
Death of, in battle 

imid Shahi dynasty 

Princes.' 

imad Shah contincd in Kama, 
iniad-ul-Muilv, governor of K 


defeated and slain, 
placed in charge of Gawil Division 
Founds the Inhul Shiihi dynasty... 

Implements used in husbandry 

Imports ... 

Indigo 

Inverai'ity, Honourable J. D„ on reveiuw manageuieut 

Ismael Kliau, Subedar of Eliebpur in 1775 

Family of ... 


Jiidoii family ^ 

Eajas of Snulkhcr, pure Kajputs 

Jagir, meaning of the term 

Origins of 

Villages, why most prosperous ... 

Jai Sing, 

Jails 

Jalgaon ... 

Jains, divisions of *•* 

Worship of ... 

Temples ... 

Jamal Khan Mehdivi ... 

Janghi Naik, a Banjara ... ^ 

Janoji Bbonsla, war nith, in 17® 

Death of, in 1772 

Jari cotton, definition of 

lariir ■ ••• ■ **• ■■ 

Jelal Khan, a revenue collector ... 

Jeswant Kao Ilolkar 

Jilpi Amner 

Jolmstone, Captain B., ckims of bigbiand cbicls, b; 

Major J., description of land tenures by 

Judicial statistics ... 

Kabirpanthis 

Kaikaris 

Kalani 

Kalbarga ... 

Kalian 



IRBEX 


Raaoji Blioiasla succeeds, Farsoji ... ,*•* ■ ■'* ■ ■ 

Capture of ... ••• •’* 

..Ramsgaon *•* . ■ “V 

Karbi, staple forage of the country 

■ICardlaj, battle fought, at j in^ 1/95,... . 

Karinja * 

Kar Shadhi Tirth, or holy place of cleaning hands 

Kata Puma river * 

Katik 

Kavit (dye)... , ... ^ •" , 

Kazi of Berar, how supported 

Kharif sowings, commencement of 

• .Harvest 

Crops, description of... 

Khin „ Jeh^B , ••• . ■. ■ . “* ■ 

Khan Khanan, one of Akbar's best generals 

Khandoba, a god much in vogue 

. .. Raja of ' , ... --v * ’ 

■Khamgaon ... ... .*• •••■ . *" 

Khakrobs ^ 

Kherla 

Khwaja Jehan Turk 

Mahomed Gawaii ... "v 

Khels, distinctions of ciilth^ating communities in large towiishi])s 

Kolapur 

Kolams — ■ ... ' 

Kolis 

Kolatis 

Kota 

Korkds, belief of, as to their creation 

■: ■,Kmhna|,mkshis,. .■ . •••■ ■■■•** 

Krishn Bhat, founder of the Manbhau sect 

Kshatriyas, definition of-.. 

Kimbis, manners and customs of ... 

Gods 

Kumbhari, battle at, in 1 773 

Kimd, a kind of grass difficult to eradicate 

•■■"Kum'river ■•...■ ,■ ..... 

(dye)' . ... ■ "... ■' ■..*■■■ ••• ■ ,■ 

Kutasa, Hemar Fanthi temple at 

Labour, price of ' ... 

IAg ... 

Lajars 

lAiid tenure in Berar 

By mltivating occupancy under Akbar ... 

Malik Anibar 

Mirasi, Mundkar, 

Under the Marathas and Nizam ... 

■ '% [' As existing at the Assignment ... 

State of, under the Kmm 

\ " As it now (1S6S) exists ••• 


iipi 


INDEX, 



Lain] Termres by cuitivating occupancy, ciassifietl 

On the joint stock principle 

On the Batdi system 

By office 

By grant ^ 

Nature of ^ ... . ... ... ■ ... ..... '■ 

Acquiring an hereclitary character 

Withdrawn with cessation of service ... 

Always weak ... ... ... 

Conditional and unconditional 

Personal ... 

Under Mctkari system 

Maintained for watch and w'ard 

In Wun District ... i.. 

Exceptional, granted for maintenance or endowments of temples 

Palampat ... '. 

Maktas ... ... . ... ... . ■... 

In the Buldana District ... 

A 'ng bailki 

Occupancy terminable ... ... ... 
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